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CHURCH AT MOLDE, NORWAY. “A D: ‘HE IS NOT HERE: FOR HE IS R 


AS HE SAID. COME, SEE THE PLACE WHERE HE LAY.’ ”—MATTHEW 28: 5, 6 


A MOSS SCO 
Pity ROSE M OTT 


When I 

Draw near the tomb . 

On Easter day, may all wy 
The clinging stones of doubt be rolled 
Away. 
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QO, THE Pacific slopes 


arieties of fruit blossoms are 
ig in rapid succession. Japonica and 
Camellias make bright the South. Under the 
ill cactus with its huge flowers, the desert its 
yms with low creeping plants. After melting norther 
snows, arbutus and crocuses are pushing up their hhendis 
At Eastertime, the world awakes. ow ow ow 
There is another hopeful sign of life. America is awakening. A 
reat play designed to promote the American way of life is drawing 
pacity houses. A nationally known writer frankly admits that her 
tions were greatly stirred upon seeing it. The author of several 
plays of notable success has recently completed a patriotic play to which 
he has given several years of his best effort. A company producing plays 
for children is seeking patriotic vehicles. ow ow ow ow 
A professor in one of our oldest universities writes for a leading magazine 
an article which states that America needs to bring back the study of her 
heroes. The dean of one of our best known colleges gives his suggestions for 
promoting Americanism. A political commentator urges a primer of democracy. 
A great university plans a week’s conference upon education for democracy. 
The motion picture industry is showing new interest in America. Several 
companies are producing notable series of shorts depicting important moments 
of American history and emphasizing the spirit which has made her great. 
One syndicate includes a brief tribute to the Flag in each program. Radio 
broadcasting companies are cooperating in presenting programs in apprecia- 
tion of the cost and meaning of our freedom. Recently, a well-known radio 
hostess, over a national hook-up, asked the audience to join with the chorus in 
closing the program with the singing of “God Bless America.” ow ow 
Conferences of leaders of all groups interested in raising the standards of 
American citizenship are being held. Realizing that the development of the 
republic will rise no higher than the judgment, intelligence and right thinking 
of its citizens, representatives of welfare organizations, lodges, service clubs, 
patriotic societies, industry, labor, press, radio, motion pictures, and churches 
are offering suggestions for increasing the knowledge of advantages of life in 
America. ow ow ow ow ow ow ow 
This awakening indicates a renewal by the American people of faith in 
themselves, and a revival of reliance upon those sane homely virtues which 
subdued a continent and welded together into a nation communities widely 
scattered and of diversified interests and resources. What has been done, can 
be done again. That this awakening may be of definite benefit, there must be 
appreciation of the fact that as a growing, living thing, democracy must be 
nurtured and protected. Ailments Within a nation must be corrected even a 
those within the physical body. That diseases threaten the body politic is gen 
erally conceded. Perhaps first among these has been the apathy of the citizens 
That in some national elections as many as thirty million qualified voters have 
failed to exercise their franchise is in itself a lurking danger. A people ignorant 
of facts is the next greatest danger. A public opinion indifferent to truth fall 
easy prey to promises popular in appeal, but impossible of accomplishment 
If the new interest, the new determination, can be directed to an appreciatior 
of the advantages offered by the American way of life, and to an understanding 
of the privileges and liberties guaranteed by its form of government, America’ 
awakening will bring ne fe to her people. ow ow ow ow 


The —— SARAH CORBIN ROBERT 


President General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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“Lord, Thy Church” 


SaRAH BoHANAN RUSSELL 


Former Regent, Major William Thomas Chapter 


An inspiring account of the restoration of historic buildings of religious character now taking place in 
Southern Maryland 


“—— revive thy church, beginning with 

So prayed a Chinese Christian 

girl; and so we all need to pray. But dur- 

oa the last five years we have also begun to 
say, restore the churches. 

When the Ark and the Dove sailed up the 
Potomac River in 1634, they entered the 
beautiful St. Mary’s River and anchored 
off a promontory bluff, where the first set- 
tlement was made under an “old mulberry 
tree.” A conference was held with the 
Indians, and a treaty of peace signed. 
Here a “chapel of ease” was built, which 
was used jointly by the Roman and Angli- 
can priests. This fact stands out as per- 
haps an unusual incident in the history of 
the churches of America. 


[2] 


Trinity Church is built on this historic 
spot. It is constructed of the brick from 
the old state house—built in 1676 and used 
as a place of worship before Trinity was 
built—and the wood of the old mulberry 
tree is used for much of the furnishings, 
including the communion rail, parts of the 
bishop’s chair, the lectern, and the alms 
“basons”. In 1889 the old Georgian church 
was torn down as far as the windows, the 
gallery removed, and rebuilt in English 
semi-Gothic style. But this year it has 
been completely restored. A friend has 
given chimes, another an electric organ, 
and still another a lovely altar. 

The admirable way in which this old 
church has been restored reminds me of 
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what my old colored nurse once said: 
“Keep the bestest cloes for Sunday, cause 
it’s Gawd’s day!” And certainly they have 
given their best here to God’s house! 

Of equal sacredness and historical im- 
portance is the churchyard, where monu- 
ments tell the story of the first settlers. 
The Leonard Calvert stone marks the spot 
where stood the famous mulberry tree, but 
it is not known where he was actually 
buried. An imposing granite vault marks 
the place where Sir Lionel (the first royal 
governor of Maryland) and Lady Copley 
are entombed. In this historic spot sleep 
many members of our old Maryland fami- 
lies. 


“I like that ancient Saxon phrase 
which calls 
The burial ground ‘God’s Acre’. 
It is just, 
f It consecrates each grave within 
its walls 
And breathes a benison o’er the 
sleeping dust.”* 
* Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


ST. MARY'S CITY, MARYLAND 


Near the hallowed location of Trinity 
Church is old St. Inigoes, which was re- 
built in 1785. The date of its first erec- 
tion is not known, but a church was there _ 
in 1745, and tradition states that Father — 
White, shortly after the arrival of the Ark 
and the Dove, said, “We doe celebrate (the 
Mass).” This is the oldest Roman Catholic 
Church in St. Marys. 

It is natural to think of St. Marys County 
as the first place of settlement under the © 
rule of a Roman Catholic lord proprietary — 
and as a spot well provided with old Roman | 
Catholic churches. Such is not the case. 
We find only three Catholic churches: St. 
Inigoes, New Town or St. Francis Xavier, 
and St. Thomas. 

St. Inigoes is built of brick, said to be 
English brought over as ballast in colonial __ 
days. Like all the old churches, it is built -_ 7 
in the cemetery grounds and has been in _ 
constant use since its erection. One of the - Ne. af 
earliest tombstones is to “Joseph Jenkins, 
died January 16, 1796.” We also see the te 
stone of the Rev. James Walton of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, who died February 19, 1803, pa) 
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age 88 years—-born in England and served 
the mission of Maryland for 36 years and 
eight months. 

According to tradition, there is buried in 
this old graveyard a very wicked man who 
repented and died in the faith. Often at 
night a light can be seen hovering around 
his tomb—even Protestants have seen it! 
Tradition also says that Rob of the Bowl 
used this churchyard as a meeting place 
with his highwaymen. 

There is a quaint old tale told of St. 
Inigoes Church, about an ancestor of mine. 
Great-great-great-uncle Jenifer Taylor was 
a very strict “Church of England man”— 
a vestryman of Old St. George’s. He was 
married three times, his last wife being a 
Roman Catholic who had no children but 
who reared his children by his former 
wives. As each daughter’s wedding ap- 
proached, she became a convert and was 
married in St. Inigoes. During the cere- 
mony at his last daughter’s marriage Uncle 
Jenifer burst out crying. Someone con- 
soled him by saying, “Don’t feel badly, 
Mr. Taylor, she is making a good match.” 
He replied, “Well, maybe she is, but I 
believe even my horses and cows are going 
to turn Catholic!” 


St. Nicholas, a Roman Catholic Church 
near the Patuxent River*, has been com- 
pletely rebuilt of gray stone, and has been 
finished for the tercentenary. It is located 
about ten miles from St. Mary’s City. Tra- 
dition says the “Sewalls” of past genera- 
tions repose in a large railed lot, just be- 
hind St. Nicholas Church, but the earliest 
tombs in the churchyard are of the year 
1810. 


As we leave this old church and drive up 
the county toward the county seat, Leonard- 
town, we pass old St. Andrew’s, which is 
hidden away in the woods. It is built of 
brick, dating from 1761-65, and when we 
enter its portals we find a typical colonial 
church. The pews are the old boxed-in 
type, and the floors are made of flagstone. 
At one end of the church is a gallery and 
at the other a beautiful chancel, which 


* Readers of this article will probably take 
pleasure in rereading the poem, “Charlesgifte on 
the Patuxent,” by Bessie Schenck Bunten, on 
page 71 of the February issue. 
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shows exquisite workmanship. This chan- 
cel was executed by John Freich Leinner, 
for which he was paid sixteen pounds ten 
shillings. 

One of the first entries of baptism in the 
parish register is of a little colored girl, 
and on the flyleaf of the first page is an old 
Spanish proverb: “The devil tempts every 
one, but an idle man tempts the devil.” 


As we continue along, we deviate a lit- 
tle to the left to St. George’s Hundred. 
And then we come to old St. George’s 
Church, better known as “Poplar Hill,” 
because a large poplar tree stood in the 
churchyard and became the beacon and 
guide for the colonists as they sailed up 
St. Mary’s River. The first church was 
erected here in 1640, and is said to be the 
first built in Maryland except the “chapel 
of ease” at St. Mary’s City. The first priest, 
who was installed in 1650, received nine 
hundred acres of land for his support, 
in litu of salary. Before this, clergy from 
Virginia held services and administered the 
sacraments. One Thomas White performed 
a marriage ceremony for two of Thomas 
Cornwally’s servants in 1639. 

Poplar Hill has the boxed-in pews, flag- 
stone floors, and in a smaller way the type 
of bricks used in most of colonial churches. 


Next we come to a Roman Catholic 
Church—St. Francis Xavier—the quaintest 
of the Maryland churches. It was formerly 
called “New Town” or “Neapolis.” 

New Town Church, with the manor 
house, is beautifully situated on Britton’s 
Neck. Tradition says Sir William Britton 
gave the tract of land, the house, and the 
church to the Jesuits in 1661, and that his 
grandchildren died beggars. The section 
is therefore known also as “Beggar’s Neck.” 
The church is rather unusually constructed, 
two sides being of brick and two of wood. 
It was at one time a preparatory college 
and at another a “county house” for the 
Georgetown students. The old bell is dated 
1691 and was cast in England. 

The manor house is still used as a week- 
end dwelling for priests when they cele- 
brate Sunday Mass. 

The church and the house are to be re- 
stored as the priests kept it in Father 
White’s time. The Woodstock letters of 
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1884 say: 


“The history of the New Town 
mission embraces a period of three hundred 


years. It began with the very foundation 
of religious freedom on this continent. As 
it is the history of our missionaries among 
the descendants of Japheth and the sons and 
daughters of Cham, so it is the history ,of 
their ministration among the Redmen of 
the forest.” 

An old tomb dated 1788 has this inscrip- 
tion: “Behold, O man, in us thy fate, and 
mend thy way ’ere ’tis too late.” 

And another: 

“Remember, friends, as you pass 
by, 

As you are now so once was I, 

And as I am now so will you be, 

Prepare for death and follow 
me. 


_ Next we come to St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church, a large brick structure 
on top of a high hill. Its predecessor, said 


to have been built in 1740, stood here also. 
Most of the Roman churches are of later 
date than the Episcopal. 

Also near by is Sacred Heart, a modern 
church of wood on the land of “Bushwood” 
—a fragment of St. Clement’s Manor for 
more than one hundred years. 

In 1669 Captain Gerrard Slye, then pro- 
prietor of this beautiful plantation inher-— 
ited from his father, Robert Slye, was a 
very active leader in the proceedings which © 
debarred Roman Catholics from holding 
office in the province. This gentleman did 
not foresee that he was to marry a Catholic — 
of intrepid character, and that his will, 
dated 1733, was to direct his children to 
be reared in the faith, and that through his — 
wife his home should pass into exclusive 
possession of Roman Catholic posterity. 


In 1642, Thomas Gerrard, Lord of St. 
Clement’s Manor, donated one hundred 
acres of land to build an Episcopal church, 
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which was called Christ Church Chaptico. 
In 1644 William Marshall gave three 
heifers, from which cattle should be raised 
for maintenance of the ministers. The land 
and heifers are said to be the first donations 
to any church in Maryland. 

The church now standing was built in 
1736; today it shows but few marks of its 
two hundred years, though the interior has 
lost much of its original beauty. The 
church has an apsidal chancel, which is 
the case with several of our old churches, 
but the rest of the design favors the tradi- 
tion that it was the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the celebrated architect of St. Paul’s 
of London. In 1771 there was bought a 
chalice, two Baskerville Bibles, and two 
Royal prayer books. The chalice is still 
in use; the Bible and one prayer book, 
marked “King and Queen Parish, 1771,” 
were offered for sale many years ago and 
purchased by a member of the parish. 
Written on slips of paper, attached to the 
front margin by red wafers so they fall back 
over the petitions for King George and 
the royal family, are petitions for Congress, 
the interests of the United States, the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and members of the 
Council. 
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petitions are unique. After consulting the 
best authority, I have been unable to find 
their duplicate.” 

One of the interesting stories connected 
with this old church is that Gilbert Ire- 
land, Lord High Sheriff, requested in his 
will that he be buried in Chaptico Church 
burying ground in a standing position at 
the foot of his dear friend, Thomas Dick- 
son. It is also said a buccaneer was buried 
standing on the left-hand side between the 
gate and the entrance to the church, and 
that during the Civil War the church was 
used by northern soldiers as a stable for 
their horses. It has since had a tower 
erected, as was originally planned. 


All Faith Church was built in 1765. The 
old records are still readable, though the 
first entry was made in 1692 and has to do 
with the establishment of the parish: 

“At a Court at Benedict Town on the 
14th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1692, and in the fifth year of our sov- 
ereign Lord the King, by the Grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland—defender of the Faith and by his 
justice therewith authorized and appointed 
with the most principal freeholders there- 
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MT. CARMEL AFTER RESTORATION 


unto called for the laying of Parishes on 
the south side of ye Patuxent River* in Cal- 
vert County—being in obedience to an Act 
of Assembly entitled, ‘An Act for ye serv- 
ice of Almighty God and the establishment 
of the Protestant Religion in the Provinces 
made at St. Mary’s City this 10th day of 
May in the year of our Lord 1692.’ ” 

This church is of brick and has been re- 
stored. It is similar to Chaptico and Pop- 
lar Hill. In the gallery is an old chest with 
hand-wrought hardware, which leads one 
to believe it is the one so carefully described 
in the records of Revolutionary War days. 


Next we come to Charles County and 
see the restoration of Mt. Carmel at Port 
Tobacco, the first Roman Catholic convent 
in the territory embraced by the thirteen 
original states, and founded by a group 
of nuns in 1790. They came to Port To- 
bacco at the instance of Father Neale, who 
was chaplain of the American Unit under 
Archbishop Carroll, the first consecrated 
archbishop of the United States. The con- 
vent was blessed on October 15, 1790. It 
is located on a beautiful hill overlooking 
the town. 

Life was hard and food scarce in the be- 
ginning, but the sisters had their own 
grist mill 2 mill and raised cattle and vegetables. 


* See foot footnote, page 4. 


Wats 


Many of the novices, when they came to 
enter the convent, brought their slaves with 
them to work the land and help the sisters 
do the rough work. One of the principal 
occupations of the nuns was to copy and | 
bind prayer books, and one of the first — 
printed in America, “The Pious Guide,” 
was compiled at the monastery. 

Although Mother Bernardina Mathews 
filled the office of the first prioress until 
her death in 1800, it is to her successor, 
Mother Clare Joseph, that most historians — 
pay homage as the founder of the American 
Carmel. In 1831 the nuns moved to Balti- 
more, but returned to Port Tobacco in 
1873. 

In March, 1935, a group interested in 
its restoration went to Charles County, pur- | 
chased the convent, and repaired the old 
brick-and-frame building. 


On Port Tobacco Creek were two 
churches, Christ Church at Port Tobacco, 
which was built in 1692 and later recon- 
structed of brick in 1753; and Christ — 
Church at Wayside, called “Piccawaxon — 
Parish.” The latter has been beautifully 
restored, and one can stand in this church- 
yard and reverently say, “Rest in peace.” 
The church at Wayside is also known as 
St. Thomas or “Chappelle Point.” The | 


venerable mansion of St. Thomas Manor, 
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which for years has been the home of the 
Jesuit fathers, stands on a bluff overlook- 
ing the creek, and the cornerstone of the 
church attached to it was laid about two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


St. Paul’s Church, at Baden, was built 
in 1682 and rebuilt in 1773. This is the 
only church that has a sundial. 

The records are beautifully preserved 
in a massive leather-bound book. At a 
vestry meeting held June 2, 1752, we find 
recorded : 


“This vestry this day agreed with Mr. 
Samuel Roundell that he provide for the 
church a Pulpit Cloth and Cushion of 
Crimson velvet, the glory in gold, with 
gold fringe and tassels; ye cloth to be 
six feet in width and three feet two inches 
deep, the cushion to be two and a half 
feet long. Also a handsome Marble 
Fount, a crimson velvet carpet for ye 
communion table, eight feet and a half 
wide and four and a half feet deep. A 
cloth for the reading desk and of the 
same velvet; three feet four inches wide 
and eighteen inches deep. The Ten Com- 
mandments and the Belief and Lord’s 
Prayer—a hanging Dial; the plate to 
be two feet square and to be paid for ye 
same next June in the manner following, 
that is to say, Twenty P. Cent to be added 
on the amount of the cost and charges 
he following Motto to be on the dial: 
Viz. Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. And if 
it should so happen that the money or 
any part thereof should not be paid him 
at ye time a fore mentioned then to pay 
him interest at ye Rate of 6 P. Ct. until 
it is discharged; also 4-March 1734 
order Register give Charles Drury an 
order on the Sheriff for 800 pounds of 
tobacco for bread and wine for the com- 
munion at the church, also an order on 
the Sheriff for five hundred pounds of 
tobacco to Thomas Swam, Sr. for com- 
munion wine at the chapel; also vestry 
order the register to acquaint Col. Leon- 
ard Hollyday that the Vestry desires he 
Should send (to England) for a Bible 
and Prayer Book for the use of the Par- 
ish, in discharge for the whole or part 
of the bills due from him, eight pounds, 
two shillings, and 7 pence. This was 
done and the Bibles reported, cost was 
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two pounds 8 shillings, while the Prayer 
Book cost 1 pound with Transportation 
charges of seven shillings, 534 pence.” 


The Bible is still in the church and is in 
very good condition. It was printed by 
John Baskett in 1739. 


The vestry records begin in 1693 in St. 
John’s or Broad Creek of King George 
Parish. The land was bought for 1,800 
pounds of tobacco, and in 1695 a frame 
church was built. In 1713 a larger frame 
structure was erected, and in 1723 the 
present brick church was built, the cost be- 
ing 16,000 pounds of tobacco, which the 
vestry was to pay in four installments. 

The first ordination service held by 
Bishop Claggett was in 1793. This was 
of special interest to old St. John’s, inas- 
much as the first candidate that day to re- 
ceive the laying on of hands was a young 
communicant of the parish. 

Ope thing of interest in this church is 
an opening—a foot square in the front of 
the gallery—which was to admit the money 
bags on the end of a pole, put through it 
to receive offerings of the colored people, 
who had the gallery to themselves. 

An unusual outdoor feature is the campa- 
nile, consisting of four poles about forty 
feet high, with a canopy under which re- 
poses a bell of remarkable clearness and 
sweetness of tone. In 1694 this parish em- 
braced all of what is now the District of 
Columbia, so old St. John’s is called the 
mother church of the Episcopal churches in 
Washington and Northern Maryland. 

In St. Mary’s the rivers and creeks are 
named for the saints, and even the farms 
and dwellings are under the patronage of 
saints. We may affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that St. Mary’s County is one 
of the most hallowed spots on the continent. ° 
As Bancroft’s History says, “It was at one 
time the only home of religious freedom in 
the wide world.” 

When we think of the hardships and 
sacrifices our forefathers made, it seems 
that we should—in these days of luxury— 
make some also. We should restore our 
churches! Go on a day’s outing and see 
these lovely, historic places; then go home 
and pray to your heavenly Father or to 
your patron saint that we may be success- 
ful in the restoration of all our old churches. 
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Heritage 
MARGARET E. BRUNER 


When we have seen a church day after day, 

We see, yet see it not—our eyes have grown 
Accustomed to its image, though we may 
Respect its worth, only when we have known 
Something of those whose efforts helped to make 
Its growth throughout the years does it appear 
More than a building—then our senses wake, 
We see a work to reverence and revere. 

And it becomes a proof—a visible sign 

That man, in his own strength, is not complete; — 
And so he needs must build himself a shrine, 

A hallowed place where worshipers may meet, 
And for the future ones who gather there, 

He leaves a heritage they, too, may share. 


Tnvestment 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


He bought a field that held a million bluets, 

The sky transformed in minute stars on earth, 
“Against a rainy day,” he said, who knew its 

Every stone in spring. If it be worth 

Far less than he had paid what matters this 


So he were pleased? He reckoned he would find 

A pleasure there that most of us would miss. 

For who among us knew that bluets lined 

With very peace the inmost soul of one — 
Who idled hours among them in the spring, 

Who stretched full length on blueness in the sun 

To watch the sky above for wavering wing 

Of southern birds? Our stars were up in heaven 

But he had his on earth—one million? Maybe seven! 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Gone is my silver, gone my heavy gold, 

My paper stocks with green and crimson lines. 
List then my assets—years I still may hold, 
Long hours and days with their yet hidden mines 
Set for my finding. List my will to toil 

Toward rest at twilight. Add there loveliness 
And precious treasure wrapped in memory’s foil, 
Let time unfold it, let my heart caress. 

List, too, my faith in God and in mankind, 

List fathers’ fathers, those who took their ways 
In a New World and surely did not find 

Its hardness proof against their will to raise 
Homestead and harvest, peace beneath tall trees, 
Their strength and virtues mine—list these! 
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FORTH AND BRING YOUR GARLANDS 


MRS. J. W. ANDERSON H. KOTZSCHMAR 


Moderato 
VOICES ==" 
ie Th 1.Come forth and bring your gar - lands,Come forth with praise and 
2. We know that sin and sor row At times must shad ow 
8. And as___ our Lord and Sa . viour Came forthfrom out the 
4. Yea! Christthe Lord is ris en! O Graceand Truth di 


, 


song; En- wreath the al_tars with your flowrs,And to— the tem_ples throng; For 
all; And Death’s dark mantle cov .- er The earthas with a pall; Yet 
tomb, And walk.ing in the garden's shade, Dis - pelld its sombre gloom,— So 
vine! En~- fold us_in Thy pres ence, With.in ourspirits shine; Up- 
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‘tis the glo. rious East - er! A day for pray’ and praise, When 
still as oer our Sa viour Bright an. gels vi-.gils keep With - 
now we feel His Pres . ence, And _ still we hear His voice, Who 
hold, and cheer, and guide us! That we may tru_ly say: “To 
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all who love the Sa -. viour May join our glad. some lays. 
in the tomb, and hov - er Where our be ~ loved ones sleep!. 
said to “Do notfear! Be hold Me and re  joice! 
us the Lord risn indeed, This glo.rious East.er_ Dey! 
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“Come Forth and Bring Your Garlands’ 


Mae F. 


~ am +s article Mrs. Haviland, who is a vice-president of the Maine Federation of Music Clubs, 


forth” 


fhe singing of carols at Easter time, 
which is becoming a custom in America, 
is, like the custom of Christmas caroling, 
a revival of an Old World practice of 
earlier days. The celebration is derived 
from the old Hebrew name of the Passover, 
Pesacu, which commemorates the deliver- 
ance through the sprinkling of the blood 
of the paschal lamb on the doorposts of 
the Hebrew houses in Egypt. When, there- 
fore, a day was set apart as the festival of 
the resurrection of the sacrificed Lamb of 
God, it was natural that the old name asso- 
ciated with the earlier sacrificed lamb 
should again be used. 

The religious idea of the Jews was com- 
bined with the heathen spring festival of 
Teutonic spring, rejoicing with its joyous 
practices such as Easter eggs, Easter salu- 
tations, and Easter plays and spectacles. 
The egg signified the germinating fertility 
of spring; the Son of Righteousness was 
associated with the revivifying sun which 
with its spring strength brought life to all 
nature. 

The singing of carols was one means of 
expressing the general happiness of the 
day. The two great music days in our 
churches are Christmas and Easter. The 
idea of surging new life, triumphant over 
death, appears again and again in the car- 
ols, which are but an expansion of this salu- 
tation, still a custom in many countries. 
People still greet each other with the words 
“He is risen”; to which the answer is re- 
turned, “He is risen indeed.” 

The carol “Come Forth and Bring Your 
Garlands,” with its rollicking freshness and 
buoyancy, answers the call of a true carol, 
originally a circle dance and used for all 
festivals; so we find the carols of New 
Year’s, Easter, Harvest, and Springtime as 
significantly important as were the carols 
of Christmas. 

The words of this carol were written by 
Mrs. J. W. Anderson, a talented resident 
of Portland, Maine, a poetess and pianist 


who became a member of the oldest music 
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not only the carol from which the article takes its title, but many other religious songs of 
historical significance in America 
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“brings 


club for women in America soon after its 
organization in 1867. Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar, composer of the carol tune, was born 
in Funsterwald, Germany, July 4, 1829, 
and died in Portland, Maine, April 15, 
1908. His father, Gottfried Kotzschmar, 
was the son’s first teacher before the boy 
was sent to study piano, organ, and orches- 
tral instruments at Dresden. 

Mr. Kotzschmar came to America in 1848 
with an adventurous group of musicians, 
and settled in Boston, where ultimately he 
became acquainted with Cyrus L. Curtis, 
father of the noted Philadelphia publisher. 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis was 
named for this musician, for a lasting 
friendship had sprung up between the two 
families. Cyrus Curtis, Sr., was Portland 
born, and through his influence young 
Kotzschmar was chosen accompanist for 
the Portland Sacred Music Society. For 
fifty years he was organist at First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) and State Street 
Church (Congregational), and for thirty 
years choral conductor of the Haydn Asso- 
ciation. He was a charter member of the 
Kotzschmar Club, remaining its president 
from its inception until his death. The 
club is still active and preserving the ideals 
of its founder, Fred Lincoln Hill being the 
present president. 

Besides the carol “Come Forth and Bring 
Your Garlands,” Kotzschmar’s publications 
include his famous Te Deum in F, popular — 
both here and abroad. Mrs. Edward Bok, 
Mrs. Curtis’s daughter, told me that some- 
body asked Mr. Curtis, “If you lay dying, 
what piece of music would you like to | 
hear?” and he replied, “Kotzschmar’s 


Hymn.” This is not the Te Deum, but 
“Song in the Night,” the words of which 
begin: 


“Slowly by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world, 
Falls the darkness: 

Oh, how still 
Is the working of His will.” 
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There are four stanzas, and it is found 
in the Unitarian hymnal. 

The best tribute given a father by a son 
of which we know was recently paid by 
Hermann Kotzschmar, Jr., a retired rear 
admiral of the United States Coast Guard: 
“Looking backward over the forty-seven 
"aya since I left my home in Portland,” 

e says, “and with the many acquaintances 
made from Greenland, Patagonia, Alaska 
and the islands of the Pacific, it is my privi- 
lege to tell you that among all the fine, 
clean, upstanding characters that I have 
had the pleasure to know, my father stands 
out in memory with the foremost of them 
all—a simple, honorable, gentle man de- 
voted to his family and to mankind, to na- 
ture and to his beloved art of music.” 

The magnificent Kotzschmar Organ in 
the Portland, Maine, city hall is a memo- 
rial to this great musician, the gift of his 
friend, Cyrus H. K. Curtis. In the central 
niche in the organ’s ornamental facade is 
a bronze bust of the composer, with a manu- 
script and his baton, all encased under 
glass. Thus Portland has been given musi- 
cal prominence throughout the world, for 
the organ is one of the world’s greatest. 

The First Parish Church aforementioned, 
where Kotzschmar served as organist, is 
one of New England’s historic churches. It 
dates back to 1718, the present church be- 
ing the third built on this site. The second, 
known as Old Jerusalem, suffered during 
the Revolution when a British cannon ball 
pierced the building. The cannon ball is 
now a part of the beautiful crystal chande- 
lier fixtures. Upon its interior walls are 
memorials to men and women of the parish, 
among them one to Stephen Longfellow, 
father of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
the poet, and also to Reverend Samuel 
Longfellow, a hymn writer and a brother 
of the poet. All the Longfellow families 
were members of this old Unitarian church. 

The line of demarcation between the 
terms “hymn” and “carol” is not very 
clear, but in general the word “hymn” sig- 
nifies any religious poem of a lyrical char- 
acter, but it is not narrative as is the carol. 
The hymn is essentially devotional, whereas 
the carol is more festive or playful in char- 
acter. 

Mr. Ingalls, a cooper by trade but a 
singing master was one of 
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New England’s pillars of early American 
hy mnody. He composed the music for the 
“Election Ode” and the “Election Hymn,” 
which were sung at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1801 when the election 
sermon was preached in the old Newbury 
meeting house. He also was composer of 
the “Ode on Science” and the tune “North- 
field,” both famous productions. In 1805 
he gathered these compositions into a vol- 
ume of two hundred pages, entitled “Chris- 
tian Harmony.” Some of the tunes are 
still sung, “Northfield” being immortal. 

Concerning the latter, an anecdote is told 
that, returning to his home at the top of 
Ingall’s Hill near Newbury, Vermont, after 
a rainy-day fishing trip, he lay down be- 
fore the fire to dry, and began to sing a 
parody to a hymn: 


“How long my people, 
Oh, how long? 
_ Shall dinner hour delay? 

« Fly swifter round, ye idle maids 


And bring a dish of tea.” 
“Why, Jerry,” 


grand tune!” 

“So it is,” replied the man of song, “I'll 
write it down.” And dinner waited the 
completion of “Northfield.” 

Mr. Ingalls came to Newbury from Mas- 
sachusetts about 1787. He was chosen by 
the town in 1791 to lead the Sabbath sing- 
ing, and was a deacon of the First Church 
(Congregational). The big house in which 
he kept tavern was built in 1800 and was 
razed in 1886, but the hill remains to per- 
petuate the name of Ingalls. 

Another early exponent of hymnody in 
America was Justin Morgan (1747-1798), a 
native of Springfield, Massachusetts, who 
moved to Randolph, Vermont, in 1788. He 
is chiefly remembered as the breeder of 
Vermont’s famous Morgan horses; but he 
was a musician also. Always of delicate 
health, he earned a livelihood for many 
years teaching at writing schools, singing 
schools, and the district schools. The pro- 
ceeds of this, with the money from his 
horses and his little tavern, supported his 
family of five children. At various times 
he was town clerk in Randolph, where he 
died in 1798. He brought into the young 
and growing Green Mountain State a most 
interesting and important element of its 


said his wife, “that’s a 
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prosperity. “Montgomery,” published in 
“Union Harmony” (Boston, 1793), is his 
best and most famous hymn tune, and his 
“Judgment Anthem” is a remarkable an- 
them but no longer of interest except to the 
historian. 


In the joyous hymn of praise entitled 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” we 
have the oldest of our American hymn tunes 
still in general use. Its author, Oliver Hol- 
den (1792-1844), was a native of Shirley 
Massachusetts, but 
after the burning of 


Charlestown, being 
a carpenter, he 
found work in the 


rebuilding of that 
city. In his rough 
and self-taught way 
he strove to add to 
the meager store of 
church music of the 
colonists. His chief 
task was to provide 
material which 
would be suitable 
for those serious 
early New England 
churchgoers, who 
looked with suspi- 
cion upon all music 
and would tolerate 
nothing flippant or 
fanciful. In 1780 
there appeared in 
an English maga- 
zine the noble 
poem, “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” by Edward 
Perronet, a fervent 
worker who had 
been associated with the Wesley brothers. 
With it was the dignified tune called “Miles’ 
Lane,” which is still the popular tune in 
England and much admired in America. 
When Oliver Holden sensed the difficulty 
of “Miles’ Lane,” he worked out “Coro- 
nation,” and many thousands of people 
have expressed their approval by singing 
this tune. 

The little organ with which he is said 
to have produced the first tones of this 
famous air is now in the historical rooms of 
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Up to the 


the Old State House in Boston. 
time of his death, which occurred in 1844, 


Holden wrote many hymn tunes and a 
number of verses, but none attained the 
success that all America has accorded 
“Coronation.” 

Contrary to the general idea that musi- 
cians die poor, Oliver Holden became a 
man of wealth. With his knowledge of 
real estate, he became an expert dealer ; and 
with his many compilations of music, such 
as the Worcester Collection and “American 
Harmony,” he be- 
came a man of 
influence, serving 
eight terms in the 
Massachusetts 
House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

When George 
Washington visited 
Boston in 1789 Hol- 
den was selected to 
write the music and 


choir of male voices 


the triumphal ode 
of greeting, as 


the State House. 
Holden was buried 
in the old Phipps 
Street burying 
ground, where lies 
John Harvard. 

The celebrated 
hymn and 
‘‘Chester,”’ or the 


“Battle Hymn of the 


Revolution,” were 


almost as popular | 
then as the “Battle 


Hymn of the Republic” later became. The 
words were sung with ardor everywhere in 
church and home. Soldiers knew them by © 
note, and to the sound of fife and drum sang 2 
them while advancing to meet the foe. 


“Chester” was composed by William Bil- 


lings, born in 1746. He was indeed a pic- 


turesque character—blind in one eye, ham- | 
pered by a withered arm and legs of differ- _ 


ent length, and possessed of a rasping voice — 


which gave color to his slovenly appear- 


A tanner by trade, he resided in— 


ance, 


which was to sing» 


Washington reached 


words and train the | 
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Boston at the time of the Revolution and 
was one of the Continental soldiers en- 
camped around Boston. He wrote this 
hymn and tune soon after the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. It was published in “The Singing 
Master’s Assistant,” one of the first music 
books produced in the United States, and 
was the “Over There” of the Revolution. It 
contributed no little to the winning of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Billings’ many contributions in compo- 
sition were for the most part the crude at- 
tempts of an enthusiast to produce effects he 
could imagine but for which he lacked the 
necessary equipment. Wrapped up in the 
making of melody, chalking musical exer- 
cises on the walls and on the hides with 
which he worked, he gave up his business 
of tanning to become the first American 
composer to make music his profession. He 
had the satisfaction of recognition, for con- 
temporary New England appreciated his 
efforts to make music of the church—his 
major effort—and he was honored in his 
own time. His works were widely used, and 
concert programs featured his anthems, 
“Rose of Sharon” being a favorite. 

His activities in forming singing socie- 
ties and church choirs made a lasting con- 
tribution to our musical life. His introduc- 
tion of the pitch pipe did away eventually 
with the faulty pitching of tunes that had 
caused so much poor singing in churches. 
His use of the violoncello (bass viol) in 
church was a daring innovation. A sing- 
ing class he formed in Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, became in 1786 the Stoughton 
Musical Society and the oldest singing so- 
ciety now in existence in America. That 
Billings regarded the Almighty as belonging 
primarily to New England is clear from the 
words of “Chester”: 


Let tyrants shake their iron rod 
And slav’ry clank her galling chains, 
We'll fear them not: we trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


Howe and Burgoyne and Clinton, too, 
With Prescott and Cornwallis join’d 
Together plot our overthrow, 
In one infernal league combin’d. 


When God inspired us for the fight, 
Their ranks were broke, their lines were 
fore’d. 
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Their Ships were Shelter’d in our sight, 
Or swiftly driven from our Coast. 


The Foe comes on with haughty Stride, 
Our troops advance with martial noise, 

Their Vet’rans flee before our Youth, 
And Gen’rals yield to beardless boys. 


What grateful Off'ring shall we bring, 
What shall we render to the Lord? 
Loud Hallelujahs let us Sing, 
And praise his name on ev'ry Chord. 


Not only did Billings claim God exclu- 
sively for New England, but he paraphrased 
the Scriptures and changed the locale of 
some of the psalms. The 137th Psalm be- 
came his “Lamentation over Boston,” when 
the city was occupied by British troops. 
He wrote 


“By the rivers of Watertown, we 
sat down: 


- Yea, we wept as we remembered 


Boston.” 


In 1790 his career was at its peak, and 
nearly all psalm collections contained his 
works. Though they were clumsy, crude, 
and incorrect, they exerted an influence on 
music in New England and the other Colo- 
nies that has had a lasting effect. He had 
a spark of originality more popular with 
Americans than compositions by foreign 
composers. After 1790 his popularity 
waned, because foreign musicians follow- 
ing the Revolution cruelly exposed the 
primitive character of Billings’ music, and 
as years progressed his name appeared less 
frequently on concert programs. He was 
unable to earn enough with his music to 
support his wife and six children, and when 
he died there was no money to provide a 
tombstone. He lies somewhere near the 
Boston Common, in an unmarked grave. 

In his book on American music Louis C. 
Elson refers to Lowell Mason as the man 
who stands as the chief link between early 
American composers and those of recent 
years. 

Born in Medfield, Massachusetts, he grew 
up there, early showing marked ability in 
music. As a lad he began to teach singing 
and to compose music. At the age of twenty 
he went to Savannah, Georgia, working as 
a bank clerk but employing his leisure hours 
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in teaching singing, directing choirs, and 


collecting and writing hymns. 


The publication of a book of these hymns" 
by the Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- | 


ton brought the talents of this young man 
to public attention. The book became very 
popular with church choirs, and Mason was 
invited to go to Boston to direct church 
choirs. 

This was the beginning of a remarkable 
musical career. He employed every means 
he could devise to raise the standards of 
music and of singing. He taught teachers’ 
classes, started teachers’ conventions, and, 
what means most to us, introduced music 
in the public schools, at first at his own ex- 
pense. He helped to organize the Boston 
Academy of Music, and some of his music 
books under that heading ran through many 
editions. The degree of doctor of music 
was conferred on him by New York Uni- 
versity. Mason died in New York at the 
age of eighty. 

In any church hymnal one will find a 
long list of Mason’s hymns. Among them 
are the following; either composed outright 
or arranged by him, and known and sung 


everywhere: 


Zerah—I sing th’ almighty pow’r of 


God. 
Sabbath—Safely through another 
week. 
Mandebras—O day of rest and glad- 


ness. 
Antioch—-Joy to the World. 
Naomi—Father, whate’er of earthly 


bliss. 
Hamburg—When I survey the won- 
drous cross. 


Uxbridge—The heavens declare Thy 
glory, Lord. 

Wesley—Hail to the brightness of 
Zion’s glad morning. 

Laban—My soul, be on thy guard. 

Missionary Hymn—From Greenland’s 


icy mountains. 


Bethany—Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Rockingham—(New.) My dear Re- 
deemer and my Lord. 

Boylston—Blest be the tie that binds. 

Ariel—O could I speak the matchless 
worth. 

Hebron—Jesus, where’er Thy people 
meet. 


Ernan—Go, labor on. 
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Olivet—My faith looks up to Thee. 


_ Dennis—How gentle God’s commands. 
_ Harwell—Hark, ten thousand harps 
and voices. 


Ward—God is the refuge of His saints. 


Lowell Mason’s hymn tune “Bethany,” 
written in 1841 to the words of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee” by an English lady, Sarah 
Flower Adams, probably has widest appeal. 
It is the favorite in Unitarian churches, and 
was a favorite of King Edward VII and of 
William McKinley. This hymn is sung by 
caravans of pilgrims from Christian lands 
when touring Palestine and as they camp at 
Bethel, scene of Jacob’s vision. 


Inseparably wedded to the tune “John 
Brown's Body” are the words by Julia Ward 
Howe, which appeared first in the Atlantic 
Monthly under the title “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” The familiar and famous 
tune is traced to John William Steffe of 
Richmond, Virginia, who composed it as a 
campmeeting song, “Say, Brothers, Will 
You Meet Us?” It was sung by many col- 
ored congregations, and made its way into 
the hymnals of the North and into some 
published abroad. 

Julia Ward, who came of a distinguished 
New York family, early became interested 
in writing poetry. Later in life, after mar- 
rying Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe of Boston, 
founder of Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
she invented an alphabet for the blind and 
assisted her husband in his philanthropic 
work and in editing the Boston Common- 
wealth. She was an advocate of negro 
emancipation and woman’s suffrage, and 
one of the Woman’s Journal editors. She 
often occupied a Unitarian Church pulpit. 
Ten days before her death she was honored 
with the degree of doctor of laws by Smith 
College. 

Mrs. Howe’s own story of writing the 
“Battle Hymn,” after hearing weary sol- 
diers singing “John Brown’s Body” in the 
streets of Washington during the second 
year of the Civil War, is as follows: 

“The next morning, just about four — 
o'clock, I woke suddenly. I fell to thinking | 
of the excitement of the previous day. The 
melody of ‘John Brown’s Body’ kept run- 
ning through my mind and I could not 
banish the catchy strain. Then, asI lay in 
bed, the words of the hymn began to form 
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themselves in my mind and fit themselves to 
the music. I got up and, by the faint light 
of early morning, scrawled them on a piece 
of paper, then went quietly back to bed, so 
as not to wake the baby sleeping with me, 
and fell sound asleep again.” 


The centennial song, entitled “God of 
our Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand,” hon- 
oring the Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
ence, was the work 
of Reverend Daniel 
C. Roberts (1841- 
1901). Ordained * 
an Episcopal cler- 
gyman in 1866, he 
held pastorates in 
Brandon and Mont- 
pelier, Vermont; 
Lowell, Massachu- | 
setts, and Concord, 

New Hampshire. 

He was a Civil War 

veteran, hence his Z 
warlike sentiments, 
which found their 
way into the hym- 
nal. 

First sung at 

Brandon, Vermont, 
to the ‘‘Russian 
Hymn,” “‘God of 
Our Fathers” needed oe 
a tune of its own. 
This was supplied y 
by George William 
Warren, then organ- 
ist of St. Thomas 
Church, New York. 
Words and music 
have been wedded 
since 1894, and are 
found in most hymnals. The trumpet in- 
terludes between the stanzas help to pro- 
mote the spirit of patriotism, making it 
peculiarly appropriate for the centennial 
celebration of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 


THE ORGAN USED BY 


A young man graduating from Andover, 
Massachusetts, Theological Seminary in 
1888 wrote the hymn “Lead On, O King 
Eternal” as an expression of the consecra- 
tion and eagerness for Christian activity 


OLIVER HOLDEN WHEN HE 

COMPOSED THE HYMN, “CORONATION.” 

NOW IN THE HISTORICAL ROOMS OF THE OLD 
STATE HOUSE IN BOSTON 
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that he and his classmates felt on finishing 
“their days of preparation.” Ernest W. 
Shurtleff (1862-1917) was asked to write 
the class graduation hymn, with “Lead On” 
asaresult. Neither he nor the class thought 
that sometime it would become one of the 
greatest church hymns. 

The author’s “field of conquest” has been 
wide, for he held several important Con- 
gregational pastor- 
ates in America, and 
then went to Eu- 
rope, where he or- 
ganized the Amer- 
ican Church at 
F rankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. 

The tune “Lanca- 
shire,” a martial air 
composed for the 
hymn “From Green- 
land’s Icy Moun- 
tains” and not for 
“Lead On, O King 
Eternal,” was writ- 
ten by the noted 
English organist, 
Henry Smart. It 
has the poetic flow 
] and fervor of a true 

hymn and its stir- 


ring rhythm has 
helped to increase 
the popularity of 
this hymn, used 

oe quite naturally in 
2% conventions and 


conferences of youth 
since it was written 
by a young man for 
young men. 

During his busy 
life as organist and 
composer of the highest type of church 
music he found time to compose part songs, 
an opera, and the graceful cantata used 
by large singing societies, “King Rene’s 
Daughter,” the latter after he became 
totally blind. During his fourteen years of 
blindness he continued to play in London 
churches. 


IT Is 


The hymn “How Firm a Foundation” is 
interwoven with the child life of many de- 
vout men because of its earnestness and per- 
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suasiveness, and is associated with the deep- 
est life of individual believers. One of the 
most arresting lines is the final one of the 
last stanza, “I'll never, no never, no never 
forsake.” 

The name of the author is obscure, but 
the composer of the tune was doubtless an 
English organist, John Reading, whose 
hymn tune is also used for the text “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful,” named “Portu- 
guese Hymn” because it was first sung in 
the Portuguese Chapel in London. Its stir- 
ring movement has made it a general favor- 
ite, particularly to Phillips Brooks, An- 
drew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. The 
hymn was sung at the funeral services for 
each of these distinguished Americans. 

The first president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, who was educator as well as reformer, 
said this hymn would always survive be- 
cause it was filled with Scripture. Our 
soldiers have sung it frequently, and men 
everywhere have responded to its manly 
faith and vigor. 


When we reflect upon the meager begin- 
nings of music in our land, and upon the 
fact that after the Puritan emigration not 
more than four or five tunes (probably 
Windsor, Hacknew, Martyrs, York, and Old 
Hundred) were in general use, we realize 
what progress has been made. 


The singing schools of the old days did 
much to foster love for music. Because of 
scarcity of books the “lining out” custom 
was utilized as the best way to learn a hymn 
tune, so this manner of singing gained quite 
a vogue. A bit of authentic history worth 
reading in this connection is found in 
The Outlook, in serial form, 1901, vividly 
describing one of these early church serv- 
ices. In time, choral societies came into 
existence, largely because of teachers’ in- 
stitutes. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
has an honorable history. One thinks with 
satisfaction of a commission it gave to Bee- 
thoven to write a choral work for its use. 
Karl Zerrahn conducted this splendid 
chorus for many years. Another splendid 
New England organization has been that 
of the Connecticut county seat, Litchfield, 
near Hartford. 

Someone has said, “Our Christian hymns 
are surely among the most powerful agen- 
cies we have for developing the religious 
sentiment of our people. As a rule they 
spring out of religious experience at its 
best. We may differ in our doctrine, but 
there is one service in which we can unite 
without thought of theological or other dif- 
ferences, that of sacred song, especially as 
we express it in hymn singing as praise to 
the Father of us all. There is no surer test 
of true musicianship than in the playing 
of hymns.” 


Dawn of Day 


ANNA CHURCH COLLEY 


. The fresh dawn, the new morn 


Is each day’s resurrection; 


The time when darkness is proved a lie 


In the certain revelation of light; 
A sign, a proof of God’s creation 
Never missing, never failing. 


O infinite Glory. 


F 


PULPIT AT KINGS CHAPEL, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New England Pulpits” 


Ww few exceptions, the simplicity of 
church pulpits throughout New Eng- 
land harmonizes with the ideals of frugal- 
ity to which the Pilgrim fathers aspired. It 
is difficult to conceive of Puritan preachers 
like Peter Hobart of Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, occupying anything but the rudest and 


CLARISSA LORENZ 


most severe pedestal, when one hears ru- 
mors that he considered the solemnization 
of marriage by the clergy a frivolity, as like- 
wise such forms of self-indulgence as pray- 
ers for the dead. These staunch, plain pul- 
pits suited our staunch, plain ancestors. It 
would be almost irreverence to picture Cot- 
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PULPIT OF THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST IN LANCASTER, 


ton Mather delivering homilies from a 
sumptuous pulpit of silver, such as exists in 
Sandringham, Norfolk, where the king and 
queen worship in the summer months, or 
from the bronze pulpit of the Burgos and 
Toledo cathedrals, or from a wrought-iron 
pulpit such as exists at Zamora and in the 
church of San Gil. The doctrine of plain 
living should be and was preached from 
plain pulpits. 

The pulpit in King’s Chapel, Boston, is 


MASSACHUSETTS 


among the most pretentious, and dates back 
to King James II, who donated it to the 
original congregation. This custom, 
whereby the head of the church, the Eng- 
lish king or queen, personally presented cer- 
tain fittings from time to time, operated in 
mest Episcopal churches throughout Amer- 
ica. Thus Queen Anne supplemented the 
king’s gift with a red silk damask cushion. 
Being a Tory church, King’s Chapel suf- 


fered no violence during the British occu- 
A 
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pation of Boston, a circumstance extremely 
fortunate, as it is one of the best designed 
classic interiors in the United States. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century 
England sent to America handbooks on 
classic details, introducing a number of 
architectural motifs based on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s work, and King’s Chapel 
represents the culmination of all the fine 
points, much regard having been paid to 
structural lines and t& proportions. 

The unusual fea- 
tures characteristic 
of King’s Chapel 
pulpit are the Geor- 
gian details, with 
the suspended 
sounding-board, the 
acanthus leaf finial, 
the wrought-iron or- 
namentation of the 
rod by which it is 
suspended, and the 
dignified and some- 
what elaborate treat- 
ment of the stair- 
way leading to the 
pulpit. Its location 
in the church is also 
noteworthy, being 
placed in the nave 
at the left of the 
center aisle when 
facing the chancel. 
The pulpit, made of 
old pine, is hexag- 
onal in shape and 
decorated with 
fluted pilasters 
framing round- 
headed raised pan- 
els of the best type, with strong projec- 
tions. The canopy consists of a full cornice 
molding of the Georgian period, with pan- 
eled underside, responding to the cornice 
of the church in simpler forms and without 
modillions and dentils. It is as if a little 
kiosk had been built and then the columns 
knocked from under it. 

If King’s Chapel in Boston makes its ap- 
peal by its grandeur and royal associations, 
the Old Meeting House in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, attracts by virtue of its humble 
origin and its prosaic charm. One more 
recountal of the history of this famous old 


PULPIT OF THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH, COHASSET, 
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church, the oldest building in New England 
used continually as a place of worship, may 
not come amiss. Popularly known as “The 
Old Ship Church,” its name was probably 
derived from the fact that ship carpenters 
built it in 1681 (marks of the broad-ax on 
the timbers cut from the near-by forest can 
still be detected), and also from the fact 
that the curving roof timbers, if inverted, 
resemble the hull of a vessel. In the bell- 
tower under the bell a mariner’s compass 
can be seen. A 
rather poor repro- 
duction of this roof 
timbering is to be 
found in the Colo- 
nial Room in the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New 
York City. The orig- 
inal timbers in the 
Hingham church 
are said to form 
the third longest 
wooden arch in the 
world. The struc- 
ture, of a unique 
design, is remark- 
ably correct archi- 
tecturally. The raf- 
ters are of oak, the 
stringers of pine. 
Until 1840, when 
the town hall was 
erected in Hingham, 
this building served 
as the town meeting 
house, and as such 
it is considered one 
of the finest exam- 
ples. When first 
used as a place of worship it was com- 
pletely devoid of furniture. Picture the 
congregation (originally mostly from 
Hingham, England) in those “red flannel 
ages” as they performed their Sabbath 
duty, gathering at this little square wooden 
church carrying “live coals” (foot warm- 
ers) and enduring services that lasted 
from two and one-half to three hours! 
The sexes were kept segregated until 1755, 
and the tithingman or beadle likewise dis- 
criminated between the sexes by keeping 
the women awake with a rabbit’s foot or 
feather at the end of his long pole, and the 


| 


men with a ball of some harder material. 

Many famous men attended this church. 
Samuel Lincoln, the American ancestor of 
Abraham Lincoln, worshipped here for 
many years. During a history of over 
three hundred years the First Parish in 
Hingham has been served by but twelve 
ministers, Dr. Ebenezer Gay, known as the 
first American Unitarian, having been the 
third minister. 

Except for the addition of the side gal- 
leries, added in 
1730 and 1755, 
the frame and 
walls of this 
church stand as 
built in 1681. The 
present high pul- 
pit was installed in 
1755, together with 
the first box pews 
of old pine. In 
1869 these were 


replaced by curv- 
ing pews, but in 
1930, through the 


generosity 


of an 
antiquarian and 
appeals broadcast 
over the air, 
thirty-two doors 
with their original 
butterfly hinges 
were recovered 
and restored to 
their places in the 
building. The in- 
terior underwent 
complete restora- 
tion, returning to 
its former state 
with square pews, original finish, and all 
details throughout the entire church. 

The first pulpit stood on the side next 
the cemetery. That the quick were thus in 
juxtaposition to the dead enabled the 
preacher to drive home his sermons on the 
brevity of life and. the eternity of death 
with brilliant effect. The swell front of 
the present pulpit, from the bench at the 
bottom to the gingerbread top, was erected 
in 1755. It is made of excellent old pine 
and is one of the most interesting pulpits in 
the country. It consists of a three-sided 
projection with wings on either side paral- 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN HINGHAM, 
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leling the rear of the church, and is set off 
by a treatment of the rear wall directly 
back of it, which consists of very fine pilas- 
ters forming two round-headed windows 
and supporting a sounding-board, further 
secured in place by an overhead rod. The 
underside of the sounding-board has an in- 
teresting treatment, and the molding and 
paneling work is similar to that of King’s 
Chapel pulpit. 

The shuttered window behind the pulpit 

oes back to 1720. 
ts small panes of 
hand-blown glass 
are the finest 
specimens, as thin 
as a dime and with 
beautiful waves 
and bubbles. The 
Bible, which is to 
be seen on the pul- 
pit, has been there 
since 1751, and 
he hourglass, by 
which the preacher 
delivered his ser- 
mons and which 
the restive listen- 
ers eyed so vigi- 
lantly, dates back 
to 1718. 

In general, the 
present pulpit in 
the Cohasset 
(Massachusetts) 
Meeting House, 
probably built in 
1713, resembles 
the one in Hing- 
ham. The central 
portion, however, 
projects higher than the pulpit in Hing- 
ham, and the projecting support has a 
vertically carved design. The double stair- 
case is of a less archaic type, with certain 
added sophistication, but the pulpit again 
resembles the one in Hingham in the can- 
opy and background, as well as in the treat- 
ment of the wall directly behind. It is made 
of pine, with paneling, molding, and pilas- 
ter treatment. The charm and delicacy of 
these early moldings occasion some sur- 
prise when one considers the type of work- 
man of that period, a type comparable to 
the peasants who, with fingers like sausages, 
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make such dainty laces. The sounding- 
board in the Cohasset pulpit varies some- 
what from the one at Hingham. While 
showing more elaborate cornice details, the 
treatment of the underside is less rich. 
There are scores of pulpits in New Eng- 
land churches, such as the one in the East 
Church and the one in the North Church in 
Salem, Massachusetts, which deserve the 
attention of the antiquarian. The pulpit in 
the Unitarian Church in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, erected in 1810, is a rare exception 
in its originality, being one of the few sur- 
viving structures designed by Bulfinch. 
Probably one of the most outstanding of 
the pulpits is the one in the Old Meeting 
House in Sandown, New Hampshire. Ap- 
plied to the wall with one round-headed 
window formed by fluted pilasters, this pul- 
pit is surmounted by a sounding-board at- 
tached to the wall. Paneled underneath and 
with a unique top, the three sections are 
crowned by an egg-shaped finial. It is a 
three-sided projection with panels at either 
side, easing up by means of a sweep to the 
actual pulpit. Underneath is a curved re- 


turn to the paneling of the face of the wings, 


particularly interesting on account of the 
paneling adjacent to the wall lines, the top 
showing no less than three different curves 


= 


we 


The starry clematis 
Against the wall 
Was fragrant loveliness 
Till early fall; 
Then a few magic days 
Curled tendrils hung 
Like echoing madrigals 
A long time sung. 
At last only the vine, 
Brown skeleton 
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on each side. It has one staircase, with the 
steps in front blocked off by means of a 
panel parapet with a paneled door. 

The writer has met with astonishing pauc- 
ity of literature on the subject of pulpits, 
but perhaps this neglect will be remedied as 
soon as the connoisseur invents as practical 
a use for pulpits of deserted churches as 
he has for other ecclesiastical properties, 
such as church pews, altar pieces, and bap- 
tismal fonts. Apart from his activities, 
however, the genuine lover of church an- 
tiques would find ample reward in a study 
of New England pulpits. 


Note: Readers of the above article will be 
grieved to learn that among the six New England 
churches completely destroyed by the hurricane 
of last September was the old Meeting-house at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, which had an unusually 
lovely pulpit. 

The Lebanon society was organized in 1700, 
and the last building was the third to be built on 
the same site. It was constructed in 1807, after a 
design by John Trumbull, the famous artist. In 
this church was the old communion table from 
the earlier meeting house on which Faith Trum- 
bull placed her lovely scarlet cloak, offering it 
for sale to help raise funds for the sick soldiers 
of Count Rochambeau’s troops, quartered on the 
village green. 

Mrs. Frederick P. Latimer, State Regent of 
Connecticut, is a member of the committee on 


restoration. 


Snow in April 4 


GERTIE STEWART PHILLIPS 


With crooked traced 
The lichened stone. 

But oh, today, again 
For one brief hour 

The clinging clematis 
Starred into flower— 

Blooms petalled out of snow; 
The transient host 

A moment ours, then gone, 
Like some dear ghost. 


- 
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“Something to Tell Your Grandchildren” 


BEACON HILL, BOSTON, 


ne ENDER was too busy thinking about 


her own secret to give more than a 
quarter of an ear to the conversation of the 
boarders as she carried in the soup plates, 
one by one because her hands were so small. 
That’s why it made her so mad to have Mrs. 
Whitney whisper, “Don’t forget Little 
Pitchers.” 

For days now she'd heard that warning 
the minute she stepped into the dining 
room. It was because of a Mr. Beecher of 
Brooklyn, who had or had not done some- 
thing wrong. Miss Fiske thought he had, 
since you couldn’t trust the best husband on 
earth. Mr. Whitney was sure he hadn't, that 
the whole thing was a plot against a saint. 

Yes, they were still arguing about it. 

“Who gives a damn either way?” It was 
Mr. Crosby who spoke. “Clergyman or not, 
a man’s morals are his own business.” 

There was a dreadful silence. It made 
Lavender’s hands tremble so that a trickle 
of soup dripped down her span-clean white 
tire. 

Mrs. Whitney began to talk rapidly, “I 
suppose you've all arranged for transpor- 
tation to Concord tomorrow. We’re leaving 
tonight, to escape the crowd. Some friends 
have offered all three of us shelter. We'll 


have to sleep on mattresses strewn along 
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the upper hall, but at least we'll be there.” 

Lavender’s interest stirred. She’d heard 
about the centennial. A hundred years ago 
the farmers had whipped the British. 

Now everyone at the table had an item to 
contribute : 

“|. . parade two miles long.” 

. dedication of the Minuteman 
statue.” 

“My cousins, the Wendells, told me Pres- 
ident Grant and his cabinet would ride in 
barouches drawn by four bay horses.” 


Mr. Crosby pinched Lavender’s cheek as 


she reached over to fill his water glass. 


“Sky-Blue-Pink, you must go too. I'd take 
you myself if I didn’t have to keep on the 
jump for my paper.” 

“Certainly you must go,” Mrs. Haynes © 
seconded. “If there were a scrap of extra 
room in the Wendells’ barouche I'd ask 
them to tuck you in.” 

“This isn’t just a local affair.” Mr. Whit- 
ney turned his solemn eyes on her. “Every _ 
American with a spark of patriotism in his _ 
breast will be there.” 

“Everybody?” Lavender gasped. “Even 
as far away as—San Francisco?” 

“Oh, a trip across the continent is noth- 
ing to westerners.” 


Then he’d be there, Mr. Theophilus 
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Drew. She was positive she'd recognize 
him. And he’d explain all about her 
mother. Why, maybe her mother would be 
with him! 

“Bridget, you'll let me go to Concord to- 
morrow, won't you?” Lavender pleaded as 
she dashed into the kitchen. 

A plump woman with a pock-marked face 
whirled about from the stove. “If yer two 
legs can carry yer. Not a cint for carfare 
could I spare.” 

Of course she could walk. Hadn't the 
British done it a hundred years ago? Since 
she was only ten her legs must be younger 
than theirs. Bridget was always envying 
her these “young legs.” 

And to make sure she’d recognize The- 
ophilus Drew the very second she laid eyes 
on him, Lavender decided to go straight to 
the garret after she brushed up the crumbs 
and learn the description of him by heart. 

She was trying rather unsuccessfully to 
blow out the big lamp in the center of the 
table when Mr. Crosby came in and sup- 
plied his lung power. 

“Don’t forget about the centennial, Sky- 
Blue-Pink,” he said. “It will be something 
to tell your grandchildren.” 

Something to tell her grandchildren! 
Lavender wondered how long it would be 
before she had any. Slowly she counted on 
her fingers. Grandma was seventy when 
she died last month. She'd be seventy in— 
why, in 1935. What would the world be 
like then? 

“Oh, God,” she prayed as she made her 
way to the top floor, “don’t let there be any 
blizzards and don’t let there be any panics.” 
If it hadn’t been for a blizzard and a panic 
she’d probably be riding to Concord tomor- 
row in a barouche with a mother and a 
father. 

The garret was Lavender’s favorite spot 
in the tall, thin brick house. It was the only 
place where she could forget their lovely 
summer home at Nahant that had to be sold, 
and her darling pets—the pony named 
“Boniface,” and her pug dog. 

Why were the most interesting things 
hidden away, she wondered, as she surveyed 
the piles of old magazines, the wire cages 
that had supported her grandmother’s 
skirts, the churn with its dasher, the spin- 
ning wheel, and the three-legged bureau 
that sagged so dejectedly. 
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She moved across to the bureau. What a 
pity it couldn’t know the wonderful secrets 
it had revealed to her three weeks ago; once 
upon a time someone had called her Lovey; 
maybe that someone wasn’t dead at all; a 
Mr. Theophilus Drew was the last person to 
see her alive, and he could tell all about it. 

Inch by inch Lavender pulled out the 
slanting drawer and squatted on the floor. 
She slid her hand under a pile of yellowish, 
camphor-scented nightgowns and gripped a 
small notebook that bore the initials “B. 


“Beatrice May Vaughan, my very own 
mother.” Lavender spoke softly. 

There were wide margins and plenty of 
space between the lines so it was easy to 
read the beautiful script: 


“Spring 1864 (I never seem to know the 
date ) 


Sukey Lodge has been at me for weeks to 
start a journal because everybody is keep- 
ing one. She says they are “sanctuaries for 
innermost thoughts.” I’m such an indolent 
soul I should hate the bother even if I had 
something “innermost” to conceal. On the 
other hand, it’s getting uncomfortable to be 
considered odd. Jared looks so miserable 
when anyone intimates that I’m not like 
every other young matron in Boston. He 
always replies that I have more ancestors 
buried on the Common than he has, I’m 
only Italian-plated. 

Jared is burningly patriotic. It breaks his 
heart because his poor eyesight keeps him 
out of the War. I think he yearns to go 
down and fight every Rebel single-handed. 
In most ways Jared is perfect, of course, but 
sometimes I feel he’s a tiny bit too vindic- 
tive. 


Spring 1864 


Oh, I’m so glad I started this journal. 
Now I can say all I want to about yesterday. 

I had such fun, such genuine fun! Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt gave a reception in his 
new studio on Summer Street. It’s a mar- 
vellous place, much bigger than Papa’s in 
Rome. The walls were all covered with his 
own paintings and some by Jean Francois 
Millet. We had tableaux and charades. I 
don’t know when I’ve laughed so hard. 

Mr. Hunt is most distinguished looking. 
He’s tall, nobly built, and his prematurely 
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gray hair and beard contrast in a curious 
way with his bronze, almost Oriental, skin. 
He picked me out at once and said how de- 
lighted he was to meet Papa’s daughter. 
He’s witty, exuberant, and altogether fasci- 
nating. He asked me to join one of the 
classes he’s starting for ladies. How I shall 
adore being all daubed up with charcoal 
again! 


The next day 


There’s no hope of joining Mr. Hunt's 
class. Jared was indignant when I spoke to 
him about it. He feels that I was forward 
yesterday, made myself conspicuous by 
being in so many tableaux. That wasn’t 
really fair because Mr. Hunt had to drag 
me out each time. 

The truth of the matter is that Jared never 
had a high opinion of Papa and his fellow- 
artists. He insists it was disloyal of them to 
proclaim America was crude, held no in- 
spiration, forced them to establish homes in 
Italy. And the fact that Papa’s finances 
were in such a mess when he died didn’t 
raise him in Jared’s estimation. 

Where would I be today, I wonder, if I 
hadn’t come over to visit Aunt Daisy, hadn’t 
dressed up in pink tarleton with a camellia 
in my hair and gone to that assembly in 
Papanti’s Hall, hadn’t been flattered to have 
a gentleman so much older than myself de- 
clare he wouldn’t dance unless I’d be his 
partner in a quadrille? Should I feel hap- 
pier? Of course not. I’m a silly. 


June 1864 


Such misery! There’s a Russian squadron 
anchored in the Harbor. It was sent on a 
good-will mission. A big reception is beirtg 
given for the officers and lots of private 
parties. Jared won't let me go to one. He 
declares I’m not well enough. I hadn’t told 
him a thing, but he guessed. Now why can’t 
he guess that it won’t be for months and 
months and I’m simply dying for a gay 
time? He suggests instead a little drive 
along the Brighton Road. I’m growing 
heartily weary of that Brighton Road. 


October 1864 


I haven’t given this journal a thought for 
ages. Shouldn’t now, I suppose, if Sukey 
Lodge hadn’t asked about it yesterday. I 
don’t believe Ill be able to write much in 
it in the near future because Jared has de- 


cided I need a change of scene and he’s tak- 
ing me to Michigan when he goes to inspect 
some railroad lines. He didn’t like it yester- 
day when he came home for tea at six and 
found Sukey here, her brother Bayard, and 
a very handsome soldier who is staying with 
them while he recovers from his wound. 

Jared insinuated that I was immodest to 
entertain those gentlemen. But how could I 
possibly have known they were coming until 
Sukey arrived with them? 

Afterthought: why is it so much more 
modest to go on a journey with a group of 
men than to converse with two in your own 
parlor? 


January 28, 1865 


There’s no trouble about remembering 
the date this time for my Lovey is exactly a 
month old and the most exquisite of bam- 
binos, even though she did put in an ap- 
pearance on a railroad train. 

I don’t believe Jared will ever recover 
from the fact that a railroad coach was the 
birthplace of a Vaughan. I guess he thinks 
I should have been a better mathematician. 
The answers to my own sums have always 
been surprises but I must confess this was 
the biggest! 

Anyway, she’s here. And I am in a bea- 
tific mood. I didn’t raise the slightest objec- 
tion when Jared wanted to name her after 
his mother although ‘Lavender’ has a desic- 
cated sound to my ears. But Mrs. Vaughan 
has decided at last that her son wasn’t such 
a fool to marry the daughter of an unpa- 
triotic sculptor. 

Jared isn’t a demonstrative husband but 
he must love me very much, mustn’t he, to 
want me on those business trips? Oh, I’m 
so happy. She has Papa’s eyes, as blue as 
the sky above my beloved Campagna. If he 
were alive how he'd adore this grandchild! 
May 22, 1865 

Lovey and I are alone today, alone in all 
New England, I believe. Everyone has gone 
off to Washington where President Johnson 
is holding a grand review of the Army. 
There won’t be any doubt about the War 
being over now. All the mothers, wives, and 
sweethearts will be there to wave to the sol- 
diers in the various regiments. And the 


band can roar, “The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ 


-without a sob. 


I presume I should be sorry to miss it all 
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because Lovey is too young to leave, but 
somehow I’m not. There’s a sweet intimacy 
about this house when it contains just the 
baby and me. 


January 17, 1867 


Almost two years since I opened this 
book. Now I’ve got to have some sort of 
communication to help me keep up my 
courage. I’ve tried to distract my mind by 
making a breakfast cap, looking at the new 
stereoptic views of Pompeii, Egypt, and 
Turkey, and reading Marion Harland’s 
latest novel, Sunnybank, but I’m as twitchy 
as ever. 

I won't belittle Jared’s prophetic powers 
in the future. For ten days it’s been wonder- 
fully clear. Each morning he has said, 
‘There'll be a whirlwind soon. This is a 
weather breeder.’ I loathe that expression. 
Why receive a beautiful gift so skeptically? 
But today an old-fashioned blizzard arrived. 
It must have started long before dawn for 
when I woke up there was at least half a 
foot of snow. At first I was as thrilled by 
the sight as Lovey. We bundled up and ran 
out into the yard to make a snow-man. We 
didn’t stay long though. It felt way below 
zero and the sleet was blinding. 

All day I’ve laughed and romped with 
the baby because I didn’t want her to sus- 
pect how nervous I was. For the first time 
I question Jared’s wisdom in moving way 
out here to West Roxbury so that she can 
have eed of country air. Last night 
Katie had a dreadful toothache and wanted 
to go to Boston to have the tooth pulled. I 
had Matthew drive her in and let Emma go 
along because the pain had exhausted Katie 
s. I was afraid she'd faint. I told them 
Mrs. Vaughan’s resourceful Bridget would 
find beds for them if it was too late to start 
back. Apparently she did. 

I don’t believe there’s a train running. I 
haven’t heard a whistle. I didn’t realize 
before how I depend upon the feel of the 
servants in this ig house now that Jared 
is in Washington so much. 

I suppose I’m just a supine female but 
I can’t understand why he gets so worked 
up over politics. He thinks he must dash 
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evil. Isn’t Johnson’s policy of restoration 
as opposed to reconstruction the very one 
Lincoln would have upheld if he had lived? 
I’m beginning to believe Jared and Sumner 
are so sympathetic because they’re just alike 
—too absorbed in public affairs to have any 
passion for private ones. 

I’ve tried to look out the window and I 
can’t see a thing. The snow is banked high 
above it. No milkman, no baker, no 
butcher, no fishman all day. This isolation 
certainly gives me an eerie feeling that is 
vastly uncomfortable. 

There’s a rapping sound at the front 
door. It’s the wind, of course. It must be 
the wind. No human being could wade 
through these drifts. 


Later 


It wasn’t the wind at all, but a young 
man who sank onto the hall floor when I'd 
got up enough spunk to open the door. I 
gave him a hot drink, which revived him, 
ther I helped him to bed. He smiled so 
gratefully. I’ve never seen such an endear- 
ing smile. 

Until this minute I haven’t had time to 
think how horrified Jared would be if he 
knew Lovey and I were alone in the house 
with a complete stranger whose underwear 
I’ve seen! 


January 18 


His name is Theophilus Drew. He has 
dark red hair that curls in a prankish fash- 
ion, freckles, and lovely teeth, except that 
a front one is chipped a little. The only 
thing that keeps him from being terribly 
handsome is a scar across his upper lip. 
He got it in a duel when he was studying at 
Heidelberg. He says without it he wouldn’t 
have had any standing at all at the uni- 
versity. The scar along with the chipped 
tooth makes me feel he’s rather pugilistic 
but he’s been sweetly gentle with Lovey all 
day. His eyes are almost the same shade 
as hers. It’s queer that the people who have 
meant most to me all have blue eyes. 

Since the surrender he’s been teaching at 
Harvard College but lately he’s grown rest- 
less and told President Hill he was going 
to skedaddle. He says it seems so stupid 
to cling to that little Cambridge brain club 
when there’s so much excitement out West 
—government grants, railroad expansion, 
and mining booms. If it hadn’t been for 


“Babies every time oenato!l 
orates that the power of the President shoulc 
be limited because it’s solely a power to de 
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the War he would have headed for Nevada 
when the Comstock Lode was opened. San 
Francisco is his goal now. 

I said he chose a bad night to start out 
for adventure. The train he took was one 
of the few that left the station. Then it 
ran off the track about a quarter of a mile 
from here. I couldn’t help flushing when 
he replied that he had discovered he had 
made a delightful choice. It’s ages and 
ages since I’ve had even the hint of a com- 
pliment. 

Never in my life has a day gone so fast. 
The sun was shining when I opened my 
eyes this morning and made the great piles 
of snow, ten feet high in some places, glisten 
with rainbow hues. A beautiful augury! 

I found that my guest had recovered to 
the extent of preparing breakfast. Because 
none of the tradesmen could get through 
yesterday we had only fried pork and hasty 
pudding but it tasted divinely. 

Phil (he hates “Theophilus’) and I played 
parlor croquet all afternoon because Lovey 
had such fun chasing the balls. After I'd 
put her to bed he urged me to sing some 
Italian melodies to him. I promised I 
would if he’d sing some German lieder to 
me. His voice is so tender and the words 
so sentimental I couldn’t help the tears fill- 
ing my eyes. He was darling about it. 

Probably Matthew, Katie, Emma, and 
Jared will be back tomorrow. Just now it’s 
hard to believe there are other people in 
the world besides Phil, Lovey, and me. If 
only we could stay this way for ever and 
ever. I suppose Jared would call this sub- 
lime mood of mine a weather breeder!” 

There was only one other entry in the 
book and that had no date. It said, “Phil 
was astonished and delighted when he saw 
that my hair reached to the top of my 
boots.” 


“Lav-en-der!” 

The little girl hid her treasure in the 
bottom drawer and went to the head of the 
narrow staircase. “I’m here, Bridget.” 

“‘What’s the matter with yer ears? I been 
callin’ for tin minutes. It’s past yer bed- 
time.” She added, as Lavender jumped 
down the last two steps, “Seems like yer 
been possessed by that garret ever since 
your grandma left us.” 
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Lavender made no reply. In a docile 
manner she kissed Bridget goodnight and 
entered her own room. 

“Curly red hair, eyes just the color of 
mine, a chipped tooth, a scar across an 
upper lip.” She repeated the description 
again and again until she became drowsy. 
Yes, there ought not to be any trouble pick- 
ing out Mr. Theophilus Drew. 

When Lavender woke up it didn’t seem 
as if she had had more than five winks. But 
the room was filled with a soft gray light. 
She decided that it was after dawn and if 
she wanted to be in Concord in time for the 
parade she’d better hurry. 

Her teeth chattered as she stepped into 
her clothes. My, how freezing it was! The 
weather must have been warm the day the 
British took the walk because her school 
book said, “The sweat was streaming down 
their faces and their tongues were hanging 
out like dogs.” 

There was no sound in the house as Lav- 
ender descended to the kitchen. She felt too 
excited to eat so she slipped a couple of 
apples from the barrel into her pocket. 

Although Lavender had never been for 
walks by herself except along the malls of 
the Common she knew which way to start. 
You went down Beacon Hill to the West 
Boston Bridge and through Cambridge. 

“Mr. Whitney was right, the whole coun- 
try’s here!” She clapped her hands as 
she watched the procession of buggies, tally- 
hos, and horseback riders pass over the 
Charles River. They were all so jolly too— 
they sang, shouted, and waved banners. 
Her walk changed to a skip. She wouldn’t 
have missed this for anything. 

On the other side of the bridge two streets 
met. She chose the left-hand one because 
the carriages did. 

Presently she lost a little of her exuber- 
ance. Her left heel was beginning to hurt. 
A blister, probably. She had wanted to be 
dressed up so she had put on her best shoes 
and they were stiff. 

A provision dealer’s window reminded 
her that she had had no breakfast. She sat 
down on the stoop and ate one of her apples. 

The short rest didn’t seem to have helped 
her foot much. Wearily she hopped 
along—past the factory where her grand- 
mother’s organ was made, past candle 
makers and bootmakers. 
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Lavender 


How she'd 


“Fruit and confectionery!” 
sighed as she read the sign. 
like a rock candy statue to suck. 

Now she found herself glancing enviously 
at the children squeezed in among their 
elders in the carriages. Concord seemed a 
long, long way off. 

It might not be a bad idea, she thought, 
to stop at the blacksmith’s shop ahead and 
find out how many more miles she’d have 
to walk. 

“Am I almost to Concord?” she enquired, 
timidly because the man closely resembled 
Jack the Giant Killer. 

He wiped his sooty hands on his apron 
and stared at her. “You planning to travel 
all the way on shank’s mare?” 

She nodded. 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Joy Street.” 

Under the heavy mustache his lips parted 
in asmile. “Joy Street! That’s where you 
look as if you belonged—with them blue 
eyes and them yaller braids. But how did 
your Poppa and your Momma happen to 
let you start out alone?” 

“My father is in heaven, and my 
mother * Lavender hesitated. Until a 
month ago she would have given the only 
explanation ever made to her, that her 
mother was lost in a blizzard. According 
to the journal though it was Theophilus 
Drew who was lost. “My mother—is— 
perhaps—in Concord ahead of me,” she 
replied. 

“Then you'd better git there as fast as 
you can, and you can’t step very spry with 
that limp.” 

The blacksmith knelt down to her level. 
“Once I had a little yaller-haired girl like 
you. She growed up though and went 
away. Now I can’t pay her fare to Con- 
cord today. I can’t pay any little girl’s 
fare. It makes me feel real sad.” 

“You can pay mine,” Lavender offered. 
Certainly nothing could be wrong that kept 
him from feeling sad. 

“That’s real kind of you. Tll show you 
the way.” He moved toward the door. 
“You keep up this road till you come to a 
yard with lots of red buildings. That’s 
what they call Harvard College. Curve to 
the right and after a bit you'll reach the 
station. I heard tell that the trains would 
run every ten or fifteen minutes.” 
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“I thank you.” She curtsied. “I thank 
you very much.” 

He bowed so low that his beard touched 
his stomach. 

Clutching tightly the money he had 
pinned in her coat pocket Lavender fol- 
lowed the directions. It seemed a dreadful 
distance though. She had to sit down and 
rest her foot four times. But finally she 
caught sight of the crowded platform of a 
stone building. At the same time she heard 
the whistle of an engine. 

There was a moan of disappointment 
from the bystanders when the coaches drew 
to a stop. Every single one was jammed 
with people. They were hanging from the 
windows at perilous angles, straddling the 
railings along the steps, and lying, with 
cinder-blackened faces, upon the roofs. 

“The fourth, and more packed than the 
first, by God,” the man beside her swore. 
“Pll be damned if [ll waste another second 
here. Ill hire a rig.” 

The fourth just like that! And she 
couldn’t take another step with her throb- 
bing heel. She'd never find Theophilus 
Drew. She'd never know about her m-m- 
mother. Lavender’s efforts to choke a sob 
proved unsuccessful. 

The man beside her stooped. “Are you 
lost?” he asked in an abrupt way that some- 
how didn’t scare her. 

“N-n-no, just discouraged.” 

“So am I. But we'll get to the centennial, 
don’t you fret.” 

As he spoke the second time she looked 
straight at him. He had curly reddish hair, 
sprinkled with gray, and three mustaches— 
on his lip and over each eye. 

He turned to a man back of him. Before 
that she’d thought he was swearing to him- 
self. “You keep an eye on Sister here. I'll 
get my hand on some kind of vehicle if it’s 
only a wheelbarrow.” 

Lavender watched him move off with an 
odd swaying gait before she drew closer to 
his friend. 

The friend was nice too, she decided, but 
nice in a different way—like the darling 
pony, “Boniface,” she’d had at Nahant. 
She could easily imagine stroking his cheek. 

He smiled down at her, not very far for 
he wasn’t so awfully much taller than she 
was. “We'd better wait in the station, out 


of this terrible wind.” wae 
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It was pretty well populated but they 
managed to find a corner where they could 
stand erect. “What do you want to see most 
at the celebration?” he asked. 

Lavender deliberated. Most of all, of 
course, she wanted to find Theophilus Drew. 
But you couldn’t tell a stranger, or any- 
one, that. 

“T want to see lots of things,” she replied, 
“the bands, the Minuteman, President 
Grant. The boarders say I should sét his 
cabinet too, but I’ve dusted so much furni- 
ture I’m not so interested in that.” 

“This cabinet isn’t a bureau, although it 
could probably stand a little dusting.” Her 
companion, whom she’d secretly nicknamed 
“Mr. Boniface,” chuckled. “You live in a 
boarding house?” 

She nodded. “Grandma and Bridget 
started it last year because of the panic.” 

“All ladies there?” 

“No. The one we call the star boarder 
is a man. He has the second floor front 


and he does the carving. His wife is dead.” 
“But some day he'll marry the widow who 
sits on his right.” 
Lavender was surprised. “How did you 


know about Mrs. Haynes?” 

“Oh, I’ve been at many a table like that.” 

“Mr. Boniface” seemed to enjoy hearing 
about the boarders. When the red-haired 
man returned Lavender was telling him how 
proud Miss Fiske was because she’d been 
one of the first women to wear the shocking 
“bloomer costume.” 

“Not a contraption to be had.” He was 
shivering in spite of a fur coat and queer 
fur cap. “Why in the devil did the British 
have to take this stroll in a tricky month, 
like April?” 

“Mr. Boniface” only smiled. “We'll just 
have to go and stage a hold-up. You do it, 
since you're more experienced in that line.” 

As they stood by the roadside in the deep, 
chilly mud Lavender almost forgot how 
much she wanted to reach Concord, because 
the red-haired man was so funny. He acted 
just the way her pug dog used to when she 
took him out on the street in Nahant. Every 
time a carriage passed he'd dart forward, 
bark something, and scuttle back looking 
mad because no one paid any attention to 
him. 

Finally they heard a terrific blasting of 
horns. The noise heralded a tally-ho. 
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“Students!” The red-haired man spoke 
coaxingly to his friend. “You try this time, 
they'd recognize you.” 

“No, you're the notorious one.” The 
chunky body shook with amusement. 
“They'd be tickled to death to give you a 
lift.” 

While Lavender’s companions were argu- 
ing about which was more famous the tally- 
ho passed. 

Now the red-haired man began to beat his 
body with his arms and to curse the wind 
for playing a tune on his backbone. 

“Suppose we go over to that barn and 
hide in the hay,” “Mr. Boniface” proposed. 
“That'll warm us in a jiffy. The family’ll 
be in Concord.” 

But “Mr. Boniface” proved to be wrong. 
The family didn’t happen to be away. And 
it wasn’t a barn but a coach house with the 
upstairs fixed just like a home. 

A tiny rather lame old lady came out to 
greet them. When they explained about the 
hay she laughed and said, “Ill give you 
something that will warm you better than 
hay.” 

Soon there were heavenly smells coming 
from the small kitchen that looked as if it 
had once been a harness room. 

When they were invited to sit down before 
a big steak, johnny-cake, and a pot of coffee 
their hostess murmured to “Mr. Boniface,” 
“I made cambric tea for your little girl.” 

They all enjoyed the joke when he con- 
fessed that he’d never laid eyes on Lavender 
until an hour or so before. 

“That’s the nice thing about this world,” 
the old lady declared, “its unpredictable 
quality. The doctor had me almost in the 
family tomb at Mount Auburn, then this 
panic came along and saved me.” 

Lavender stared at her. Could it be pos- 
sible that anyone liked the panic? That 
was the thing that had killed her father, had 
forced them to sell their beloved summer 
place at Nahant, had made Grandma and 
Bridget turn the old Vaughan mansion on 
Beacon Hill, where they’d always lived dur- 
ing the winter, into a boarding house. 

But apparently this lady did like it. 

. an invalid barricaded by attend- 
ants,” she was saying as she rocked beside 
their table. “Then one morning I found 
that I, Abby Vincent, hadn’t a penny in the 
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world. 1 couldn’t afford to buy a coffin. 

“It was my faithful coachman, Bolger, 
who suggested a livery stable since we had 
about the only equipment in town and were 
right on the road to Concord. Most of the 
parents who come to visit their sons at the 
college want to go to see the homes of the 
celebrities there.” She beamed upon them. 
“When I was rich I wasn’t supposed to be 
strong enough to see an old acquaintance. 
Now I have all sorts of new ones, like you 
three. And I suppose you come from dif- 
ferent corners of the globe.” 

“Mr. Boniface” waved a hand toward the 
red-haired man. “My friend here has come 
from every corner of the globe.” 

“You don’t say!” She turned to the 
traveler. “You must have plenty of tales 
to tell.” 

Obligingly he began. He spoke in a 
funny way, as if there was a period after 
each word, but you felt he knew where he 
was going. 

Lavender listened enthralled. He'd been 
brought up right on a big river. It had 
been his yard, just as the Common was 
hers. He'd played pirate on an island in 
it, lived on catfish and turtle eggs captured 
there. Games of hide-and-seek in the lime- 
stone caves along the shore had lasted for 
days because the avenues wound about so. 

“When you got a little older I suppose 
you were bitten by the western bug, like all 
your generation?” the old lady inquired. 

Lavender resented the interruption. She 
wanted him to go on telling about the river. 
Then she almost stopped breathing when 
she heard, “Yes, mining in Nevada was a 
tough proposition. I even lost my name 
there. But I got a new one and went on to 
San Francisco.” 

Nevada! San Francisco! Those were the 
places Theophilus Drew planned to visit. 
Maybe his old name was Theophilus Drew. 

For the first time she studied the red- 
haired man. It hadn’t occurred to her be- 
fore to connect him with Theophilus, be- 
cause there was gray mixed with the red. 
But her mother’s description had been writ- 
ten eight years ago. Probably it didn’t 
take more than eight years to get gray hair. 
Unfortunately his mustache hid his lip, so 
she couldn't tell about the scar or the 
chipped tooth. 
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Suddenly Lavender felt everyone’s eyes 
on her. She flushed. 

“Mr. Boniface” smiled that nice smile 
of his. “We think it’s your turn to tell 
where you were born.” 

That was one of the few questions asked 
of her that she could answer easily. “In 
a railroad coach.” 

“Mercy! I never heard of but one baby 
born in a railroad coach,” their hostess 
cried. “What's your name, child?” 

“Lavender Vaughan.” 

“Lavender Vaughan!” The rocking chair 
tipped back so far “Mr. Boniface” had to 
grab it. “Your grandmother and I went to 
school together. In those days everyone 
in Boston knew everyone else. We were 
friends for years, then we quarreled about 
your—well, it’s hard to remember how 
quarrels start. I felt real sad when I read 
that she’d passed on this year.” 

“Did you know my m-m-mother?” Lav- 
endery.stammered. 

“Why, yes.” There was such a long pause 
that she was afraid Mrs. Vincent, like every- 
one else when the subject was mentioned, 
wouldn’t say any more. “Your mother was 
a beautiful girl, the kind a person noticed 
first, no matter how many were in the 
room. Her dark eyes were enormous and 
her silky black hair so long I'll bet it 
reached the top of her boots.” 

It had. This lady had known her all 
right. 

Lavender took a deep breath and let the 
words explode before her courage departed, 
“Was she really lost in a blizzard?” 

There was another pause, longer than the 
first. “Most people seemed to think so. I 
was away at the time, visiting a cousin in 
Montreal.” 

The red-haired man had tossed his nap- 
kin on the table and was promenading up 
and down the room in a nervous manner. 
That made Lavender positive he was The- 
ophilus Drew. She wondered how she 
could get him alone to talk to him. 

“Dear, just run into my bedroom and 
look through that album of tintypes on the 
shelf,” Mrs. Vincent directed. “I believe 
there’s one of your grandmother.” 

Lavender did as she was told because she 
knew children were obliged to do what they 
were told. The three grown-ups stayed in 
the other room. The old lady seemed to 
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be doing the talking, in a low voice. Occa- 
sionally it was raised, but there was no 
sense in paying much attention as the con- 
versation was about that old panic again— 

we the father lost his money right 
at the beginning, when Jay Cooke and Com- 
pany failed . . . lots of stock in the North- 
ern Pacific plenty of men commit- 
ted suicide, but I always felt a guilty con- 
science goaded him to it no right 
to cast her off the way he did . she'd 
been so truthful . not one woman in 
a hundred would have come right out and 
admitted . . .” 

Lavender couldn't find the tintype of her 
grandmother. 

“Perhaps I put it somewhere else,” the 
old lady 

“Mr. Boniface” got up from his chair. 
“T guess we'd better be moving on.” 

“Oh, wait until Bolger comes back and 
he’ll drive you home,” their hostess urged. 
“He went only to Lexington.” 

When the carriage wheels were finally 
heard scraping along the driveway Mrs. 
Vincent went down to speak to the coach- 
man. “Mr. Boniface” followed. Lavender 
lingered in the rear and pulled at the red- 
haired man’s coat. She realized it might be 
her only chance. “Are you Theophilus 
Drew?” she whispered hurriedly. 

He looked puzzled. “No, that’s never 
been one of my names.” 

It was such a blow her lip began to 
tremble. He lifted her up on his knee then 
and she told him all about Theophilus, her 
mother, and why she wanted to get to Con- 
cord. “Now—TI'll never know—what hap- 
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pened,” she sobbed. 
a word.” 

For a second Lavender thought there were 
tears in his eyes too, but of course men 
never cried. 

“You know enough,” he said. 

“Enough?” 

He nodded. “You know if she were alive 
she would have come for you, from any 
distance. And Mrs. Vincent told you she 
was beautiful. She was truthful too, more 
truthful than ninety-nine women in a hun- 
dred. Remember always, my dear little 
Lavender, that you had a beautiful, truthful 
mother.” 

She rode back to Beacon Hill between 
“Mr. Boniface” and the red-haired man. 
The motion of the carriage made her sleepy. 
Soon her head nestled against the fur coat 
that had grown so familiar to her. 

When she opened her eyes she was in 
front of her house on Joy Street. Both com- 
panions got out and escorted her up the 
steps. 

As Lavender stood waving good-by Mr. 
Crosby popped out the door. He gave a 
whoop when he caught sight of the men, 
who were smiling and bowing from the de- 
parting carriage. “Golly, Sky-Blue-Pink!” 
he exclaimed. “How in the world did you 
get so thick with Mark Twain and William 
Dean Howells?” 

She had never heard those names, but it 
didn’t matter, for no one needed to tell her 
how nice those gentlemen were. She hadn't 
reached Concord. That didn’t matter either. 
The important thing was that she had some- 
thing lovely to tell her grandchildren. 


“Bridget won't—say 


Special Notice 


The annual Narcissus Show presented by the Garden Club of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, will be held in the Armory, 210 South Royal Street, in the 


afternoon and evening of April 14th and all day Saturday, 


April 15th. 


also take place on April 15th. Both these attractions will have a special 
appeal to delegates to the Continental Congress. 


See advertising section for notice of special After Congress Historical 
Tours and other important announcements. 


: The Tour of Old Houses offered by the Alexandria Association will 
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The Santa Fe Grail 


BESSIE SCHENCK BUNTEN 


Firm pressed, hard packed by many a poundin 
Of prancing horse and mule and slow ox team 
Of those adventurers who left the roof 

Of home, to follow far the gleam 

That beckoned ever forward o'er the plain. 


It stretches on as far as eye can see; 

Lush prairie grass and fields of waving grain 
Now border the old trail. But steadfastly 

That trodden path remains; a witness still 

To each brave man and woman pioneer 

Who toiled through summer heat and winter chill 
Toward the fulfillment of a dream held dear- 


A dream that kept them steadfast all the way 


Down that long dusty trail to Santa Fe. nar 7 > 


Mission Fathers 


Capistrano, Santa Rosa, San Francisco—all of 
Names that echo in the sighing of the eucalyptus trees, 
In the murmur of the ocean, in the whisper of the breeze, 


Telling of the patient Fathers of those days of long ago, 
lade As they traversed plain and mountain, with a weary step 
and slow, 
i - Throughout all of California, and her sister Mexico; 


Bringing with them vine and fig tree, olive trees from 
ti sunny Spain, 

Golden oranges and lemons; sowing fields of waving 
grain; 

i - They are gone; but all about us their accomplishments 
remain. 


_ Junipero, Salvadero, in your hooded domino, 
Do your phantom footsteps wander through the cloisters, 
ln to and fro? 

Do you still guard these fair acres when the western sun 
sinks low? 
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SION DOLORES, IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


BEFORE THE AMERICANS CAME 


California Before the Gold Rush 


MILDRED Brooke HOOVER 
Honorary State Regent of California 


At this time, when so many persons are touring westward to attend the great fair at San Francisco, it 
is fitting to recall to our minds details of discovery, exploration, and settlement of California 


S far as is known white men first saw 


the land area now the State of Califor-’ 


nia in the sixteenth century, when Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, an experienced Portuguese mari- 
ner sailing under the colors of Spain, set 
out northward from the little port of Navi- 
dad on the western coast of New Spain 
(now Mexico) late in June, 1542. In Sep- 
tember he entered a bay “closed and very 
good” where, to the consternation of the 
Redmen native there, Cabrillo and his men 
went ashore. They gave the Spanish name 
“San Miguel” to the place, but Vizcaino, 
sixty years later, named it “San Diego,” by 
which it is known today. 

After spending about a week on shore, 
Cabrillo and his crew again set sail and, 
interrupted by severe storms usual at that 


season, cruised northward as far as the 
Northwest Cape. They paused on their way 
north and again on the return voyage at 
islands off the Santa Barbara Channel. 
Here Cabrillo succumbed to injuries re- 
ceived in a fall and was buried in a grave 
believed to be on the island of San Miguel 
in this group, though its exact location is 
unknown. The official report of this voyage 
of exploration, which first conveyed to the 
people of Europe something of the extent 
and character of the California coast, was 
made by Bartolome Ferrelo, pilot and sec- 
ond in command. 

An English mariner next appeared on the 
uncharted waters of this region. He was the 
great adventurer, Francis Drake, sent out by 
Queen Elisabeth in her efforts to discourage 
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the spread of Spanish power. In 1579 he 
“fell in with a conuenient and fit har- 
borough, and Iune 17 came to anchor there- 
in.” This harbor is thought to be Drake’s 
Bay on the coast of Marin County. Here 
his vessel, the Golden Hinde, was recondi- 
tioned during a sojourn of about five weeks 
among natives who proved to be friendly. 
According to interesting details set out in 
Drake’s World Encompassed: 


“This country our Generall named Al- 
bion, and that for two causes; the one in 
respect of the white bancks and cliffes, 
which lie toward the sea; the other, that it 
mught haue some affinity, euen in name 
also, with our own country, which was some- 
times so called. Before we went from 
thence, our Generall caused to be set vp a 
monument of our being there as also of her 
maiesties and successors right and title to 
that kingdome; namely a plate of brasse, 
fast nailed to a great and firme post . . .” 


Then the Golden Hinde sailed away and 
Drake was knighted by his queen on his re- 
turn to England. The “plate of brasse” 
(the original, so far as can be determined) , 
weathered but intact, was found in the sum- 
mer of 1936 in Marin County. This plate 
is now in the custody of the University of 
California at Berkeley. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“BEE IT KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN BY THESE PRES- 
ENTS IUNE 17, 1579 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND IN THE NAME OF HERR 
MAIESTY QVEEN ELISABETH OF ENGLAND AND HERR 
SVCCESSORS FOREVER I TAKE POSSESSION OF THIS 
KINGDOME WHOSE KING AND PEOPLE FREELY RE- 
SIGNE THEIR RIGHT AND TITLE IN THE WHOLE LAND 
VNTO HERR MAIESTIES KEEPEING NOW NAMED BY 
ME AND TO BEE KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN AS NOVA 


ALBION 


Manila galleons were colorful vessels 
that plied between New Spain and the 
Philippines at an early period. Beginning 
commercial trips in 1566, they continued 
until 1815, serving as both merchant ships 
and war vessels, usually being armed with 
three small cannon, four catapults to hurl 
stones, and some fifty muskets. They had 
bulwarks three or four feet thick and were 
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built up at stem and stern like a castle—odd 
looking, huge, round-stemmed, clumsy ves- 
sels. The cargo brought from the Orient 
consisted of luxuries—silks, embroideries, 
satins, spices, and edible birds’ nests. The 
sailing time from Manila to New Spain was 
seven months, “the longest and most dread- 
ful voyage of any in the world,” according 
to a French passenger. There was no pro- 
vision for exercise, and scurvy, caused by 
lack of fresh foods and sufficient water, 
caused great discomfort and loss of life. No 
safe stopping place was available for the 
seven months, although such a port was 
urgently needed for the well-being of the 
crews and the preservation of the vessels. 
The route eastward lay for some distance 
not far from the coast of California, where 
land was sometimes glimpsed. In 1795 
Sebastian Rodriguez Cermeno was com- 
mander of the galleon, and he undertook a 
cursory survey of that part of the route; 
but, with a laden ship and lack of food and 
water, he was compelled to hasten to his 
journey’s end and failed to make sufficient 
search. 

In 1602 came Sebastian Vizcaino, a 
wealthy merchant trader who was familiar 
with the galleon route. He was ordered to 
“make a thorough exploration of the coast 
from Cape San Lucas to Cape Mendocino, 
employing two ships of moderate size and a 
launch which could get near the coast for 
close up observation.” Provisions for 
eleven months were carried, and he was in- 
structed not to loiter for inland exploration. 
His flagship was the San Diego, which with 
the Santo Tomas and the launch Tres Reyes 
made up his fleet. He was accompanied by 
his son, and also had with him the expert 
mapmaker Geronimo Martinez de Palacios, 
other officers and councillors, besides three 
Carmelite friars. One of these friars, An- 
tonio de la Ascencién, a former pilot, wrote 
an account of the voyage. 

On December 15, 1602, the little fleet 
entered a bay which Vizcaino named Mon- 
terey in honor of the Conde de Monterey, 
then viceroy for New Spain. Here fresh 
water was procured and the sick were al- 
lowed time to recover. A ceremony of tak- 
ing possession of the land in the name of 
Spain was held under an oak that stood not 
far from the beach. The site has been 
marked, and the dead trunk is preserved in 
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the church of San Carlos at Monterey. This 
stop was the main event of the voyage. Viz- 
caino was enthusiastic about the suitability 
of the harbor; so much so that others who 
came later had difficulty in recognizing it 
from his description. The tardy result of 
this exploration was that in 1775 orders 
were given that all eastbound galleons cast 
anchor in the bay of Monterey for a general 
overhauling. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century 
Spain, whose domination had spread far in 
the western hemisphere, began to fear in- 
vasion by envious powers. She already had 
a chain of missions in Lower California, 
and a plan evolved by King Carlos III was 
the continuation of this chain northward 
and by consequent Spanish settlements to 
afford protection for the ports of San Diego 
and Monterey and the inland territory. 

The courageous Spanish soldier, Don 
Gaspar de Portola, then governor of Lower 
California, was chosen to be commander-in- 
chief of this great project. The first settle- 
ment was to be made in San Diego where, 
during the spring and summer of 1769, the 
entire expeditionary force congregated. The 
two land parties, one under Governor Por- 
tola and the other under Captain Rivera, 
second in command, there met the two sail- 
ing vessels, San Antonio and San Carlos, 
with their quota of men and supplies. 

By July 14 all plans for the continuation 
of the journey had been made. The San 
Antonio was dispatched to the harbor of 
Monterey, there to await the arrival of those 
who were to march overland. Father Juni- 
pero Serra, with others, remained at San 


Diego to establish a mission, while Gov-. 


ernor Portola and his group set out to break 
a path through the unknown wilderness. 
Portola later wrote: 


“I gathered the small portion of food 
which had not spoiled in the ships, and 
went by land to Monterey with that small 
company of persons, or rather say skele- 
tons, who had been spared by scurvy, 
hunger, and thirst.” 


With Portola rode Father Juan Crespi 
and Father Francisco Gomez, the entire con- 
tingent consisting of sixty-four persons. 
Several diaries were kept on the way, the 
two most frequently consulted today being 
those of Father Crespi and Don Miguel 
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Costanso, the trained engineer of the expe- 
dition. The latter recorded the order of 
march as follows: 


“At the head rode the commander with 
the officers, the six men of the Catalan 
Volunteers who had joined the expedi- 
tion at San Diego, and some friendly 
Indians with spades, pick axes, crowbars, 
and other instruments used by sappers to 
cut the brush and to open a passage wher- 
ever necessary. Next followed the pack 
train which was separated into four divi- 
sions, each one with its muleteers and an 
adequate number of soldiers of the gar- 
rison as an escort. In the rear guard 
came Captain Fernando de Rivera with 
the rest of the soldiers and friendly In- 
dians convoying the spare horses and 
mules.” 


The twenty-five leather-jacket soldiers 
who acted as military escort for the expedi- 
tion are described by Costanso as being 
equipped with jackets made of six or seven 
layers of white tanned deerskin and proof 
against the arrows of hostile Indians. Each 
man carried on his left arm a shield made 
of two plies of raw bull’s-hide, to defend 
himself and his horse from spears and 
arrows. In addition, a sort of leather apron 
was attached to the pommel of the saddle 
and hung down on both sides as a protec- 
tion from cuts and scratches in the rough 
chaparral country. Their offensive arms 
were lance, broadsword, and musket. 

Details of the progress of this strange 
cavalcade over the approximate route of to- 
day’s State Highway No. 1 must be omitted. 
This group, strung out at length, wound 
over grass-covered mesa, brush-covered hill- 
side, precipitous gully, and forested moun- 
tain day after day; were seen only by 
amazed, though usually friendly, redmen 
near whose villages they rode; and, having 
been at times near starvation, returned to 
San Diego after six months of hardship to 
report failure in their quest. 

Two discoveries of moment had been 
made: They had been the first civilized men 
to see the trees which they named the Palo 
colorado, tallest and longest-lived trees, 
now known as the Coast Redwoods or Se- 
quoia sempervirens ; and they had found a 
new body of water, the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. These discoveries, however, were of 
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no import to the weary men who, without 
knowing it, had paused on the shore of 
Monterey Bay, the object of their search. 

Not to be thwarted in his effort, Governor 
Portola, after a short respite, retraced his 
steps over the now established trail and was 
successful in finding and recognizing the 
harbor for which he sought. Father Juni- 
pero Serra, who arrived by boat, dedicated 
the site for Mission San Carlos on the shore 
of Monterey Bay on June 3, 1770. 

By the year 1823 twenty-one missions had 
been established in Upper California. The 
chain stretched from San Diego to Sonoma, 
and the connecting trail was called El 
Camino Real—the King’s Highway. This 
route, first used by pious padres, their In- 
dian neophytes, and early Spanish and 
Mexican settlers, has been followed more 
or less by U. S. Highway 101 over which 
modern vehicles roll today. 

After a part of the mission sites had been 
chosen came the establishment of presidios, 
or military headquarters, at four strategic 
points: San Diego, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey, and San Francisco. Three pueblos, 
or towns, were then laid out for civilians: 
Los Angeles, San José, and Branciforte 
(now a part of the city of Santa Cruz). 

Settlers came north from Mexico by sea 
and by land. Senor Don Juan Bautista de 
Ansa, captain of the royal presidio of 
Tubac, led one of the most spectacular of 
the groups. After long and careful prepara- 
tion, during which he had blazed the trail 
to the present site of San Francisco where 
a presidio and a mission were to be estab- 
lished, this remarkable man with a party 
totaling 240 persons set out from Tubac, in 
the province of Sonora, on October 23, 
1775. The greater part of his colonists had 
been recruited from families “submerged in 
poverty” and in many cases the whole 
family were taken. Several babies were 
born on the way. Few deaths occurred, so 
that when the party arrived at San Gabriel 
Mission on January 4, 1776, it numbered a 
few more individuals than when it started. 
The diarist of the expedition was Fray 
Pedro Font. Events prevented Captain 
Ansa from taking his colonists all the way 
to San Francisco but that duty was per- 
formed by his capable lieutenant, José 
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Joaquin Moraga, who, accompanied by 
Fathers Fray Francisco Palou and Fray 
Pedro Benito Cambon, led the soldier-settler 
families on the last lap of the journey. 
They arrived at San Francisco on June 27, 
1776, a few days before the declaration of 
independence of the American colonies on 
the Atlantic coast. 

In 1775 occurred the first allocation of 
land in Upper California to a private indi- 
vidual. It was a small lot in Monterey 
granted to a soldier of the presidio who 
married an Indian girl, “a daughter of the 
mission,” and proved to be of temporary 
ownership. Following this date, and until 
1846, permanent grants of varying areas in 
all parts of California were given out by 
Spanish and Mexican authorities. These 
were years of picturesque, unhurried life 
on the great ranchos; a romantic period, 
beloved of novelist and historian. Who has 
not sead of the creaking caretas, the gentle 
senhoras, the fascinating senoritas, the dash- 
ing caballeros, the gay music and dancing, 
the colorful rodeos, and the festive barbe- 
cues? All set against a background of 
simple, pious life in the missions. 

Soon after 1800 a menace from the north 
loomed over the Spanish domain. Aleutian 
Indians in the employ of Russia came south 
in “bidarkas” to catch seals and sea otter. 
In 1809 the Russian, Kuskoff, sailed down 
from Sitka to establish temporary head- 
quarters. Within a few years three Russian 
settlements had been made north of San 
Francisco: at Bodega Bay, Salmon Creek 
Valley, and Fort Ross. For several years 
the Spanish watched with jealous eyes the 
Russian advance, and took measures to in- 
sure their own rights to the territory. This 
annoying menace, however, was removed in 
1841 when, after the fur venture had proven 
unprofitable, these establishments were va- 
cated by order of the Czar. 

Mexico passed from under the flag of 
Spain in 1822, and with that change as- 
sumed control of Upper California where, 
in the capital at Monterey on April 11, 
1822, the oath of fealty to Mexico was taken. 

Men from far away lands had already 
begun to arrive in California. The first 
permanent non-Spanish white settler was 
John Gilroy (John Cameron), a Scotch 
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sailor who deserted from the /saac Todd 
when that vessel docked in Monterey harbor 
in 1814. Gilroy was baptized into the Cath- 
olic faith at Mission San Carlos and, seven 
years later, was married at Mission San 
Juan Bautista to the daughter of the grantee 
of a large tract of land. Through his wife 
he fell heir to thousands of the fertile acres 
of Rancho San Ysidro, remained there the 
rest of his life, became an influential citizen, 
reared a large family, and the town that 
grew up on his property was named for 
him. He eventually lost his Scotch thrift 
and died in poverty. 

The first American settler in California is 
said to have been Thomas W. Doak, who ar- 
rived on the Albatross in 1816, two years 
later than Scotchman Gilroy. 

About the time of Gilroy’s arrival New 
England captains of sailing vessels engaged 
in the fur trade began to appear along the 
coast. Increasingly they entered into the 
commerce of the period, trading manufac- 
tured articles for hides and tallows from 
the ranchos. A long and wide and fertile 
continent stretched between California and 
the colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
only means of communication were the sail- 
ing vessels, until intrepid trappers began 
to penetrate prairie and mountain range. 
Jedediah Strong Smith, from New York. 
was the first trapper to reach the far west. 
He appeared in California in 1826, and has 
been called “the pathfinder of the Sierra.” 
He did not remain as a permanent resident, 
but along his trail markers have been 
erected honoring his accomplishment. 

A man who left his mark on the history 
of the State was Johan Augustus Sutter, 
Swiss immigrant, who in 1839 found his 
way by circuitous route to California. He 
obtained a grant of eleven square leagues 
and started a semi-feudal colonization 
scheme where the city of Sacramento now 
is. With Indians as artisans, he erected 
buildings of sun-dried bricks—house, barns, 
and workshops within a parallelogram of 
adobe walls. To his Indian helpers he 
added sailors and other workers and, under 
his direction, these unskilled laborers en- 
gaged in several trades. Hats, blankets, 
clothing, and other things conducive to 


civilized life were made. When the Rus- 
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sians left, he bought what they offered for 
sale—-horses, cattle, furniture, implements, 
and cannon. The cannon he erected for the 
defense of his fort. The livestock was added 
to his flocks and herds, which soon num- 
bered thousands tended on his ranges by 
subdued savages. When organized immi- 
gration from the United States reached his 
gateway it met friendly reception, and be- 
cause these Americans found their way 
along a river flowing near his fort he gave 
the stream the name American River. All 
went well until gold was discovered on his 
property. This event, which brought for- 
tune to many, was his misfortune and even- 
tually his ruin; he lost property and pres- 
tige. About this time his family came from 
Switzerland and he retired to Hock Farm, 
one of his stock ranges, on Feather River. 
He died a disappointed old man. 

In the decade of the 1840's many immi- 
grant trains crossed the wild country be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Ocean. The Bidwell-Bartleson party, after 
many vicissitudes, reached California in the 
autumn of 1841, and was the forerunner of 
scores of such groups. Several members of 
this party lived for a time at Sutter’s fort, 
but the Workman-Rowland party that came 
soon after by another route settled in the 
southern part of the State. The first immi- 
grants to transport wagons across the moun- 
tains successfully was the Stevens-Murphy 
party that arrived in 1844. The Murphy 
family and Captain Stevens settled near the 
lower end of San Francisco Bay. 

In 1845 more than 250 persons reached 
California by overland trail. In the winter 
of 1846 occurred the tragedy of the Donner 
party, from which Donner Lake takes its 
name. In the snow of the mountain region 
thirty-four persons perished of cold and 
hunger, one of the tragic stories of western 
immigration. 

The period of Mexican rule in California 
ended with hoisting of the Stars and Stripes 
on July 7, 1846. Within less than two years 
occurred the event that historians agree de- 
cided the destiny of California and changed 
the course of American history as well— 
discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill. 

One phase of California’s story had 
ended. Another had begun. 
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HE EDITOR’S urgent request 
that subscribers should send in 
interesting old daguerreotypes in 
their possession, for publication during the 
centennial celebration of the invention of 
the photograph meets with continued re- 
sponse. She is delighted to use the picture 
of Sylvester Henry Blood and Prudence 
Jane Hicks (Blood) which was taken on an 
Ohio River steamboat (doubtless the same 
type as that depicted on the following page) 
at Mt. Vernon, Indiana, in 1853. The ances- 
tral background of this couple is as follows: 
Sylvester H. Blood was the son of a sol- 
dier of 1812 and the grandson of two sol- 
diers of the Revolution, one of whom win- 
tered at Valley Forge with Washington. His 
great-grandfather fought before Quebec. 
His first American ancestor in the Blood 
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line settled at Concord, Massachusetts, 
in 1639. His mother was a Cabot and 
the first recorded Cabot ancestor was 
born on the Island of Jersey about 1470. 

Prudence Jane Hicks (Blood) was the 
daughter of a daughter of a soldier of the 
War of 1812 and the granddaughter of a 
soldier of the Revolution. Her earliest re- 
corded ancestor was Sir Ellice Hicks, who 
was made a Knight banneret in the reign 
of Edward III (1327-1377) and obtained 
for his arms three fleur-de-lis in consid- 
eration of his gallant achievements in the 
French War under Edward, the Black 
Prince. 

We are indebted for this daguerreotype 
to Mrs. William S. Toler (Grace Cabot), a 
member of the Egyptian Chapter of Cairo, 
Illinois. 
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(Continued from March issue. Reproduced through the courtesy of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads) 


1825—-ERIE CANAL 


In the East, canals challenged the supremacy of the horseways. The Erie Canal, completed in 1825, 

provided an almost level water route across the Appalachian Mountain barrier to the Great Lakes. New 

York, thus joined with the new States carved from the Northwest Territory, now displaced Philadelphia 
as the leading metropolis of the country 


1826—-MICHIGAN ROAD 


Veanwhile the French Canadian, Pierre Frieschutz Navarre, with his fur-trading cabin on the east bank 

of the Saint Joseph River, was laying unknowingly the foundation for the future city of South Bend. 

Over the Michigan Road connecting the Ohio River with Lake Michigan settlers poured into Indiana 
to take up homesteads 
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1830-—PETER COOPER’S LOCOMOTIVE 


But now a new contender rose to challenge the highway and waterway for the right to serve the growing 

nation’s transportation. On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Peter Cooper's Tom Thumb locomotive, 

because of a breakdown, lost the race with a horse-drawn car, but proved none-the-less the superiority 
of the railway 


1836—-EL CAMINO REAL 


While the struggle for survival of the best kind of transportation was raging east of the Mississippi River, 
settlers were pushing southwestward. Past the Alamo, stormed shortly before by Mexican troops led by 
General Santa Ana, covered wagons, carretta carts, and pack animals moved slowly along El Camino Real 
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1840—CUMBERLAND ROAD—NATIONAL PIKE 


Begun in 1806 to serve the Territory Northwest of the Ohio River, the National Pike was the first main 
road built with Federal funds. By 1840 at the eastern extremity near Cumberland, Maryland, freight- 
wagon and stage-coach owners began to feel the loss of business to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


1843—-OREGON TRAIL 


The trickle of trappers to the Northwest when Astoria was founded in 1811 had swelled to a mighty 

stream of settlers with the Great Emigration of 1843. The Oregon Trail over the Rocky Mountains and 

down the Columbia River formed, with the extended National Pike, an overland connection from coast 
to coast 
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1846—FIRST PLANK ROAD—-SYRACUSE 


With railroads east of the Mississippi far in the lead in the transportation race, feeble experiments were 
tried to better wagon roads. The first plank road, opened to travel in 1846, from Syracuse to Oneida 
Lake, New York, lasted like its successors about ten years before it rotted away 


1857—-CAMEL EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA 


To speed news to the California gold region, a “Lightning Dromedary Express” was placed on the route 

from Albuquerque to Los Angeles, in 1857, by Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. The experiment 

failed partly because the easy-going camels imported from Egypt and Arabia provoked the anger of 
the impetuous American mule drivers 
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1860—-PONY EXPRESS TO PACIFIC COAST 


The Pony Express, first overland mail service from St. Joseph, Missouri, to California, brought San 
Francisco ten days nearer to New York. Outdone after sixteen months, in 1861, by the Pacific telegraph 
line, the messages carried by the riders helped to preserve the Union at the outbreak of the Civil War 


1869—-UNION JOINS CENTRAL PACIFIC 


Nine years later the junction of the Union and Central Pacific railways at Promontory Point, Utah, 
captured the business of the eight-year-old stage-coach lines that had shifted because of the Civil War 
from the ox-bow route to the road between the Mississippi River, Denver, and the Pacific coast 
THIS SERIES WILL BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 


N 1848 Anne Guillotte, a girl of 17, with her 

little brother, his colored nurse and a kitten, 
accompanies her father and his two business part- 
ners from New Orleans to Westport, where they 
arrive too late to join the Spring Caravan to 
Santa Fe. They attempt to overtake it with a 
carriage and covered wagon. At Diamond Springs, 
Pawnee Indians attack them and kill everyone 
except Anne and Rosette, the kitten. While 
being conveyed as a trophy to the Indian Chief, 
Anne with the kitten escapes from the Indians, 
wanders all night on the plains and at length falls 
exhausted. 

She is rescued by Benjamin Shoemaker, a 
Quaker lad from Philadelphia, who has joined the 
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Spring Caravan for adventure. 


Anne is tenderly 
cared for by the members of the caravan, more 
particularly by Mr. and Mrs. Reeves of Chicago, 


who are going on to Chihuahua. By the time the 
caravan reaches Santa Fe Ben has fallen in love 
with Anne who, still overwhelmed by her loss and 
intensely religious, is as yet unaware that she is 
falling in love with him. 


HE comfort of a soft bed, the security of 
solid walls and ceiling after endless 
nights in a canvas-topped prairie wagon, all 
contributed to Anne’s sense of peace. The 
events of the last three days drifted into her 
consciousness—the noisy welcome of the 
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city as the carriage rolled through the nar- 
row streets; the swarms of naked children; 
the strange, colorful clothing of the men 
and women, flocking out of the blocklike 
houses shouting “Los Americanos! Los 
carros!” And lastly the kindly welcome of 
Sefiora Ramirez, Mrs. Reeves’ friend, a rich 
widow to whose house they had come. 

The door of Anne’s room opened. Lola, 
the little Indian serving maid, barefooted 
and wearing a bright red skirt, entered with 
a silver pitcher of water. Staring, frankly 
curious, at the pale seforita who slept with 
a cat on the foot of her bed, she said, “Eet 
ees the time, sefiorita.” 

Anne sat up and smiled back at the 
round, black eyes. “Ill get up at once,” 
she said. 

Rosette, disturbed in her slumber by 
Anne’s movements, uncurled herself, 
stretched, rose lazily arching her back, 
jumped from the bed and walked with great 
dignity past Lola out of the room. Lola put 
the pitcher on the washstand and disap- 
peared, closing the door noiselessly. 

Anne went to the narrow, open window. 
By leaning out over the broad, rounded sill 
she could see mountains whose reddish 
slopes rose through a fringe of green to 
summits capped with snow even in July. 
How blue the sky was! And the air, how 
sweet and fresh! She drew a deep breath. 
From somewhere beyond the cornfields 
came the tinkle of sheep bells, a peaceful, 
happy sound. As she dressed herself other 
sounds drifted in muffled by the thick walls 
of the room—the cooing of pigeons and the 
occasional harsh cry of a parrot. 


Everything about the little room seemed ' 


muffled and subdued. The hard-packed 
earth floor was covered with a thick, hand- 
woven Mexican rug of gray and black wool. 
An Indian blanket, gray and black with 
bands of red, hung on the wall like a tapes- 
try above the bed. The bed itself, hand- 
hewn and ponderous, had a weathered look, 
its low, square posts, rubbed satin-smooth, 
the edges blunted by time and usage. The 
very whitewash on the walls had a mellow 
hue from the pink adobe underneath. The 
clay fireplace, instead of being set in the 
wall at the side or end of the room, formed 
a curved hollow in one corner. Over it in 


a niche stood two wooden images of Joseph 
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and Mary, about a foot high, hand-carved 
and dressed like dolls in colored cloth: 
Joseph in red, the Madonna in blue. The 
delicately fluted silver basin and ewer on 
the washstand were very old and of pure 
Spanish design and workmanship. The one 
inharmonious object was the varnished 
washstand which Sefiora Ramirez (née Miss 
Isabel Dennis) had brought from St. Louis 
along with other American, factory-made 
pieces of furniture fifteen years before, 
when she became the bride of Don Pedro 
Manuel Antonio Eusabio Ramirez. 

The room opened directly into the patio 
so that Anne, dressed at last, stepped from 
the cloistered dimness of her bedchamber 
into a brilliant garden. Pink-flowering ole- 
anders, yellow daisies and the scarlet of 
blossoming cactus made great splashes of 
color. A green and yellow parrot bobbed 
restlessly to and fro on a tall perch, al- 
ternating unintelligible mutterings with 
raucous cries. The sun was still so low in 
the east that one end of the courtyard was 
in shadow. The other, the kitchen end, how- 


ever, was bathed in sunlight. Here Josefina: 


the cook, a faded blue scarf around her 
head, was frying tortillas over an open fire. 
Three or four dark-skinned Mexican chil- 
dren squatted about watching the process 
with solemn, black eyes. At sight of Anne, 
Josefina called shrilly over her shoulder, 
“Ramon! La senorita!” 

Ramon, who was her husband and served 
as butler and general handy man, appeared 
from the dark doorway of the kitchen, but- 
toning himself hastily into a soiled white 
coat. His thin, desiccated figure was in 
ludicrous contrast with the huge, oily bulk 
of his wife. He bowed low to Anne, his 
leathery brown face a stiff, smiling mask, 
and said in careful English, “Good day, 
Sefiorita, I serve queeckly the breakfast.” 

Anne, who had risen before the rest of 
the household to go to church, crossed the 
court to the diningroom. Here Ramon had 
laid a white cloth and set a place for her at 
one end of the heavily carved table. Carved 
benches stood against the wall, Mexican 
fashion, but there was an American side- 
board and half a dozen American chairs set 
close to the table. The breakfast, like much 
else in Senora Ramirez’s household, was 
characteristic of both Missouri and New 
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Mexico. There were ripe peaches, fried 
eggs, a compote of plums in a silver dish; 
crisp, hot tortillas, and thick chocolate. 

Anne had scarcely begun to eat when an 
olive-skinned boy of twelve entered and 
seated himself at the table, saying shyly, 
“Good morning,” with an inflection that 
sounded slightly foreign to Anne’s ears. 
This was Manuel, Sefora Ramirez’s only 
child. Small for his age, and very thin, he 
had a marked curvature of the spine, and 
his general health was frail. 

“T thought I would go with you to the 
church, if you would not mind,” he said 
with a precise and quaint formality. 

“Oh, I’m glad,” answered Anne. “That 
will be much nicer than going alone.” 

It was pleasant walking through the quiet 
streets. Only a few persons were about 
and these were mostly country people, 
in broad hats and wide-flapping trousers. 
Barefooted, they walked beside burros so 
heavily laden with garden produce or fire- 
wood that only a pair of long ears, a 
mournful, hairy face and four sticklike 
legs were visible beneath the load. Once a 
two-wheeled cart bumped by, whose driver 
greeted them with a smiling, “Buenos 
Dias!” 

Manuel pointed out the main sights of 
the town. To Anne, the high-sounding 
names of some of the low, adobe buildings 
seemed out of keeping with their insignifi- 
cant appearance. There was the Palace of 
the Governors, for instance, a long, plain, 
block-like structure, not at all like Anne’s 
idea of a palace. Also, the barracks of the 
soldiers, and their chapel with the beautiful 
name, Church of Our Lady of Light. 

“They use it sometimes to hold court in 
now,” said Manuel. “There have been so 
many cases since the American occupation. 
Of course many people object to their using 
it so. And there,” he went on, pointing to 
another low building running the length of 
a block, “are the salas of La Tules where 
the people go to gamble. Mamma says,” 
went on Manuel after a pause, “that La 
Tules has not been a very good woman, 
but that she is more respectable now be- 
cause, two years ago, she gave the American 
soldiers a lot of money and Colonel Mitchel 
took her to a baile where all the best people 
were.” 


“A baile?” a 
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“A ball—very splendid. Every one goes. 
There is to be one day after tomorrow in 
honor of the arrival of the caravan. The 
soldiers from the fort will be there and all 
of the people of the town. And a great 
many from Taos, too.” 

There was a sudden sound of hooves and 
a cloud of red dust as Ben dashed into sight 
on Jezebel. Seeing Anne he reined in, dis- 
mounted and approached on foot, flashing 
his wide smile at her. 

“What luck!” he exclaimed joyfully. 
“But then I am lucky! First I make two 
hundred dollars at monté and the very first 
thing next morning I come face to face with 
you!” He had bought himself a wide Mexi- 
can hat and a gay, red sash. “I’ve gone 
native, you see,” he said. 

“T’ll have to get a rebozo,” said Anne, her 
cheeks tingling under his glowing eyes. 

“°Twould be vastly becoming! Anne, 
you must come riding with me some morn- 
ing. This is a glorious country!” 

“How nice that would be!” answered 
Anne, her blood quickening at the thought. 
Then she was stabbed by a memory of early 
morning horseback rides with her father in 
New Orleans along the Esplanade, the trees 
beside the wide river shrouded in mist. She 
sighed. 

“T must hurry now, 
late.” 

Ben prepared to remount. 

“You will be at the ball of course—every- 
body goes, they tell me.” 

“I don’t think so,” replied Anne. “Oh, 
I’m sure not!” 

Ben had mounted the frisky Jezebel, who 
tossed her head and curveted in her eager- 
ness to be off. “Of course you must come! 
I'll call this evening to pay my respects to 
Sefiora Ramirez,” he added, then was gone 
in a cloud of dust. 

Somehow the tranquil peace of the morn- 
ing had been disturbed. Anne entered the 
dim coolness of the church with a vaguely 
troubled heart. The face of Ben, glowing 
with ardent, joyous life, persisted in crowd- 
ing every other image from her mind. 


” she said, “or I'll be 


Storm clouds drifting up from the south- 
west broke against the rugged crest of the 
Sangre de Cristo mountains and descended 
on the little valley in gray veils of rain. 
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Praise be to God, the rains were early this 
year! No need to make a_ procession 
through the fields carrying the blessed 
Christ Child! San Isidro had heard their 
prayers and interceded for them. Praise be 
to God! The rain swayed the slender stalks 
of wheat and corn, swelled the acequias 
flowing like veins of silver through the 
fields, made little rills down the mud sides 
of the adobe houses and laid the red dust in 
the narrow streets. 

In the patio of Sefora Ramirez, Diablo, 
the parrot, flew from his perch to the shel- 
tering foliage of a tamarisk tree that spread 
gnarled old branches against the wall of the 
house. It was the hour of siesta and his was 
the only voice audible. Rain always excited 
him, and his satanic laughter and loud 
squawks brought Maria from her cell-like 
chamber next the storeroom. A little old 
woman with a wizened brown face of a thou- 
sand wrinkles, she had been Manuel’s nurse 
and his father’s before him and was now as 
much a part of the household as the boy 
himself. 

“Be still, thou son of Satan!” she said in 
Spanish to the parrot. As he continued to 
rock himself excitedly from one foot to the 
other, emitting shrill cries, she took off her 
black apron and threw it over the branch of 
the tree, making a canopy over the bird. 
Silence fell on the courtyard except for the 
patter of raindrops. Rosette, who had taken 
refuge under a bench, played noiselessly 
with a small lizard, letting it get away from 
her a few inches, then pouncing on it again 
as if it were a mouse. 

Presently Manuel appeared slipping 
along close to the house wall. “Maria!” he 
exclaimed, bursting in at her door. 

“Ah querido mio!” she answered. “You 
come early from your siesta.” 

“IT couldn’t sleep! It is decided, we are 
all going to the baile—even | am going, 
Maria!” 

“La! You are growing up—soon you 
will be a man and no longer want your poor 
abuelita!” 

“You know I will—always,” protested 
the boy impatiently. “La Sefiorita Anne— 
she will be the most beautiful one there!” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” 

“Even more beautiful than Sefiorita Con- 
suelo Romeros!” 

“She is very beautiful, it is true,” an- 
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swered Maria. “If she is as good as she is 
beautiful—” 

“She is, Maria! She goes to church every 
morning.” 

“Ah, well—it is only the good God that 
sees into the heart!” Maria shook her head 
sadly. She never missed a chance of moral- 
izing. Now that Manuel’s education was 
in the hands of a tutor she felt he was in 
danger of being corrupted. 

Manuel chattered on. “She is not so gay 
as Consuelo, but that is because her father 
and mother and her little brother have died 
so recently. Just think, Maria, she is all 
alone in the world!” 

Maria shook her head again and mur- 
mured that the good God knew best. 

“She thought at first that she would not 
go to the ball because she still feels so sad. 
But Mamma persuaded her. She need not 
dance, you know, though I do not see how 
she will be able to keep from dancing. / 
would dance if it were not for my back!” 

He snapped his fingers rhythmically, his 
big dark eyes bright, as he hopped crook- 
edly about the room. 

Maria rolled up her mattress which lay 
flat on the earth floor. “There!” she said, 
pushing it in a compact roll close to the 
wall and spreading a faded blanket over 
it, “my siesta is over. It is nearly time for 
Josefina to make the chocolate.” 

“Maria, did you see the young man who 
came last night—el Americano?” 

“Yes,” replied Maria, “do I not see all 
who come to the house?” 

“T should like to be like that, Maria—tall 
and straight, with strong white teeth in a 
big mouth. Maria—tell me—do you still 
pray to the Santa Nifio that my back will 
grow straight?” He paused before a shelf on 
which among other bultos was a wooden 
image of the Christ Child seated in a little 
chair, a basket of flowers in his hand, a 
high hat on his head, and tiny square-toed 
shoes on his feet. 

“Every day, querido mio!” 

Manuel seldom spent much time in self 
pity and now his thoughts glanced back to 
Ben. 

“He came to pay his respects to Mamma 
and Sefiora and Senor Reeves, but I think 
it was really la Senorita Anne he wanted 
to see. He looked most at her.” 

“The little one has sharp eyes!” ex- 
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claimed Maria, her own little black eyes 
almost disappearing into the parchment- 
like crinkles of her smile. 

There were sounds from the kitchen now 

—the rattle of crockery and the shrill voice 
of Josefina berating her offspring. Manuel 
sped back across the patio. In the long 
sala he found his mother. 

Senora Dona Isabel Ramirez was a pretty 
woman of thirty-five and looked younger. 
She had black hair and blue eyes and a 
smooth, round face. Generally her expres- 
sion was one of complacency. As the widow 
of a rico her position was one of impor- 
tance in the community. Senor Ramirez 
had reckoned his flocks and herds by the 
thousand and the rancho a few miles up the 
valley, which maintained the household of 
La Casa de Ramirez, was still managed efh- 
ciently by the Garcia family who had been 
henchmen of the Ramirez family for gen- 
erations. It was only occasionally when 
her eyes rested on her son that Dona 
Isabel’s face clouded and her small, firm 
mouth lost its satisfied curve. Why had the 
good God seen fit to afflict her son? He 
was not exactly a humpback but his spine 
would never be straight no matter how tall 
he might grow. How proud she would 
have been of a strong, handsome son! But 
she was invariably just and gentle with him, 
as she was just and gentle with all except 
those who met with her disapproval. With 
these she was implacable. 

As her son entered the sala she looked 
up with a smile from her sewing, an ex- 
quisite piece of drawnwork for an altar 
cloth. 

“Tell Ramon to have coffee as well as 
chocolate this afternoon. I think Mr. 
Reeves would rather have it.” 

“What’s this I'd rather have—coffee?” 
asked that gentleman entering the room 
from a door at one end. “Yes ma’am, every 
time, though I’m not used to having any- 
thing this time o’day.” He picked out the 
least Mexican-looking chair—a walnut 
rocker—and sat down “My wife will be 
along in a minute. Seems like we sleep 
longer every day. Siesta! It struck me 
mighty funny—a whole town taking a 
couple of hours off to take a snooze! I'd 
like to start the custom in Chicago!” He 
chuckled at the thought. 


a His wife entered. “Alden,” she said, 
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“our trip to Chihuahua will be different 
from our trip over the plains, for I shall 
insist on stopping for my nap every after- 
noon. And of course, coffee!” This last as 
Ramon entered with coffee, chocolate and 
little cakes on a silver tray. 

“I peeped in at Betsy and she was still 
sleeping. I never saw anyone who could 
sleep as she can. I doubt if she wakens 
before supper,” she added. 

“Is young Mr. Shoemaker going on to 
Chihuahua with you?” asked Senora Ra- 
mirez, laying aside her sewing. 

“He hasn’t made up his mind about that 
yet,” answered Mr. Reeves. 

“No doubt you’ve guessed why he is 
tempted to stay in Santa Fe!” said his wife, 
looking archly at her hostess. 

Senora Ramirez compressed her lips. 
“Perhaps, Mr. Reeves, you had better talk 
to the young man—tell him that there are 
certain things he may and may not do.” 

Mr. Reeves’ good-natured, round moon 
of a face showed his astonishment. “Why, 
what’s the boy been doing?” 

“T have it on good authority that he has 
been seen going into low gambling places.” 

“Well 1 thought everyone in Santa Fe 
gambled—men and women alike!” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Reeves, not all the women. 
Some of my friends do, it is true—ladies of 
the best families too, but that’s because ‘tis 
the vogue—the—the Spanish tradition.” 

Mr. Reeves smiled broadly. “It would be 
all right for Ben to gamble if he was a 
Spanish or Mexican lady then?” 

“No, no—all the men do, of course. 
they go to a decent place.” 

“And where is that—at that woman’s 
place—what do they call her?” 

“La Tules. Yes, Dofia Gertrudes’ place 
is quite the rage. Of course, I myself do 
not approve of gambling,” she added 
primly. 

“Oh well,” said Mr. Reeves easily, “the 
boy’s all right. It’s natural for him to want 
a fling with his money, and how was he to 
know one gambling place was better than 
another? I’d back him to look out for 
himself. By the way,” he went on, glad to 
change the subject, “I drove a right good 
bargain for the girl—you know—-selling 
the stuff that was found after the Indian at- 
tack. I’ve made out an account and I'll 
leave a copy of it with you, if I may, 
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ma'am. You take what you think is a 
reasonable amount for her keep and by 
the time we come back from Chihuahua 
she may know what she wants to do.” 

“T’ll be glad of her company. She seems 
like a very sweet girl,” answered Senora 
Ramirez. 

“I’m glad,” said Mrs. Reeves, “that we 
succeeded in persuading her to go to the 
ball tomorrow night. She needs diversion 
—poor child! She is inclined to be too—I 
don’t like to say too religious—” 

“I should hope not—no one could be 
that!” put in Senora Ramirez piously. 

“Too given to brooding, perhaps,” fin- 
ished Mrs. Reeves. She herself was a Con- 
gregationalist, and religion, to her, was 
summed up in the simple, if sometimes dif- 
ficult, mandates of the Decalogue and the 
divine exhortation to love one’s neighbor. 
She changed the subject by saying, “It was 
most generous of you to give her that lovely 
dress to wear.” 

Senora Ramirez’s face relaxed. “I just 
happened to think of that dress. I wore it 
only a few times—after I came out of deep 
mourning for my husband. White is per- 
mitted after the first year, you know.” 

“It was nice, too, that we were able to 
make it fit without too much alteration.” 

“I was more slender then,” said Senora 
Ramirez, sighing gently. “It is only this 
last year that I’ve begun to take on flesh.” 

They sipped their coffee in silence, listen- 
ing to the drip of rain in the patio. Framed 
by the open doorways of the sala the fresh 
green of the shrubbery and the bright col- 
ors of the blossoming plants made gay, 


still-life pictures seen through the gauze’ 


curtain of the rain. 

Anne entered the room, her eyes bright 
and her cheeks pink from her siesta. 

Seftiora Ramirez smiled at her and said, 
“I’m afraid the chocolate is cold.” 

“It will be just right, I know,” replied 
Anne quickly. 

Manuel followed her in and seated him- 
self on a heavily carved stool, his dark eyes 
fixed worshipfully on her face. 

“Manuel says he’s been showing you the 
sights of the town,” remarked Mr. Reeves. 

“Yes,” answered Anne, “I’ve seen nearly 
everything now—everything except San 


Miguel, the oldest church in America. | 


ried herself proudly, aware that she looked 
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did catch a glimpse of it as we entered the 
town, but I want to go into it.” 

“It’s falling to pieces,” said Senora Ra- 
mirez. “It never was used by the upper 
classes—it was built for the Indians, you 
know.” 

“I read once about an old bell—” 

“Oh yes, there is a legend about a bell, 
but I’ve never seen it,” replied Sefiora Ra- 
mirez. “You and Manuel must not go 
about unattended any more. It not 
proper at all. You must always have 
Ramon or Pablo—he is Ramon’s oldest son 
—go with you.” She took up her needle- 
work. 

Mr. Reeves said to Anne, “Come here, 
my dear, and let me explain to you exactly 
how I disposed of your merchandise and 
just what your profits are.” 

The rain came down more heavily and 
daylight was dimmed in the long room. 
The Indian slave girl, Lola, stole in with a 
tall taper and lighted the candles in the 
silver sconces on the wall. Points of flame 
were reflected in the old mirrors, lighting 
up the diverse faces of the little group, each 
with its own mystery. 


1s 


“Sefnorita—Senorita Anne—how beauti- 
ful you look!” Manuel, his black hair and 
eyes vivid above a scarlet jacket, backed 
away to get a better view of Anne in her 
white ruffled dress. 

The party from the Casa de Ramirez had 
just pushed their way through the crowd of 
beggars at the door and stepped from the 
crisp night air into the long ballroom at 
the governor’s palace. 

Anne slipped the creamy lace mantilla 
from her head. Her fair hair, curled and 
intertwined with white flowers, fell nearly 
to her waist. Giving Manuel’s hand a little 
squeeze she exclaimed, “It looks like a 
fancy dress party!” She felt a mounting 
excitement. The fiesta spirit was conta- 
gious. Not for many months had she felt so 
light hearted. 

Sefiora Ramirez, a queenly figure with 
her black lace mantilla flowing from the 
high Spanish comb in her hair, led the way 
to some benches under a draped United 
States flag at one end of the room. The 
bright blue of her stiff taffeta dress en- 
hanced the Irish blue of her eyes. She car- 
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extremely handsome. Seating 
herself she arranged her billow- 
ing skirts complacently and un- 
furled a large fan of black lace 
glittering with gold spangles. 
“The Governor has not yet 
arrived,” she remarked to Mrs. 
Reeves, “but yonder is Colonel 


Price.” She pointed out a soldierly figure 
in military regalia. “He is to be replaced 
soon, I hear.” 

__ Mrs. Reeves looked about her with lively 
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interest. “Anne is right,” she said, “to us 
sober folk from the States your people here 
seem always to be in fancy dress. I ap- 
prove of it—paint and all!” She smiled at 
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a group of gayly dressed, dark-eyed girls 
whose cheeks were bright with vermilion- 
tinted paste. 

She herself was in plum color, and Betsy 
Carr who sat gazing open-mouthed beside 
her was dressed in dull green. Mr. Reeves 
in high cravat, buff waistcoat and neatly 
fitting black suit had wandered over to the 
side of the room where the men were gath- 
ering. His genial face beamed approval 
of the scene and his mind played with 
the idea of taking chests full of Mexican 
furbelows back home to sell in his large and 
flourishing drygoods store. Chicago styles, 
he thought, would be vastly improved by a 
little injection of Spanish color and glitter. 
Even the uniforms of the soldiers from Fort 
Marcy looked drab compared with the 
native costumes. For it was not only the 
New Mexican girls who dressed colorfully. 
The men too were downright garish with 
their flaring red, green or yellow breeches 
and their flamboyant jackets of contrasting 
color. 

His eye roved over the long room. Amid 
all this flashing color Anne’s costume of 
pure white was conspicuous. He smiled at 
the thought. A young girl at a ball back 
home wouldn’t be conspicuous wearing 
white! Yet here, if Anne’s one idea had 
been to stand out from all the other girls 
present, she could not have chosen her dress 
better. He knew that had not been her 
idea—far from it. He almost wished it had 
been. He liked a girl to have plenty of snap 
and regretted what he thought of as Anne’s 
excessive piety. But then the poor girl had 
had a fearful shock. It was not surprising 
she had turned to religion for comfort. 

The crowd was increasing. Already a 
haze of smoke hung in the air as men and 
women alike smoked cigarillos which they 
rolled themselves and lighted with tiny steel 
rods and flint stones. The sound of plucked 
violin and guitar strings rose above the 
hubbub of voices as the musicians began to 
tune their instruments. As soon as the gov- 
ernor and his lady arrived the ball would 
begin. Senora Ramirez continued to point 
out various personages to Mrs. Reeves. 

“There comes the alcalde—the mayor 
we'd call him back in the States. His wife is 
an Indian—a very pretty woman too—but 
she won’t be here tonight because she’s just 


had a baby, their eighth child. Oh—and 


there is Dona Gertrudes de Barcelo—La 
Tules, they call her!” 

“The woman who has the gambling par- 
lors?” asked Mrs. Reeves with interest. 

“Yes. She is received everywhere now.” 

Mrs. Reeves saw an old woman in a yel- 
low wig. From the top of her high comb 
a richly bespangled mantilla fell nearly to 
the floor. Her fingers were covered with 
rings and around her neck were several 
gold chains from one of which hung a 
heavy crucifix. Her cheeks under their 
coat of paint were a mass of fine 
wrinkles, her mouth sagged, but the eyes 
that peered shrewdly from the midst of 
these betrayals held still the sparkle and 
zest of youth. 

“Ah,” went on Senora Ramirez, “here 
come my friends, the Romeros.” She rose 
with a great rustling of skirts and went for- 
ward to meet them. She greeted them in 
the native manner by throwing her arm 
around the shoulders of each in turn, Sefior 
and Senora Romeros and their daughter, 
Consuelo. 

“Come and meet my guests,” she said in 
Spanish. “Consuelo shall be a friend to 
Anne!” 

“Gladly! Gladly!” answered Consuelo, a 
quick smile lighting up her mobile face. 
She was about eighteen, full-bosomed and 
graceful, with dark eyes, olive skin and long 
dark-brown hair. Her dress of yellow silk, 
sleeveless and cut very low in the neck, 
spread in wide flounces to her slender 
ankles. “‘Where is she?” she asked eagerly. 

“Oh—an angel—an angel all in white!” 
she exclaimed on seeing Anne, and ad- 


‘ dressed her in English colored delightfully 


with a Spanish accent. “We shall be friends 
—yes?” She embraced Anne warmly, say- 
ing laughingly to Manuel, “I am already 
jealous—you love her more than me!” 

Manuel’s sensitive face flushed. “No, 
Consuelo,” he answered gravely, “not more 
— it is different, that’s all. Anne, as vou 
say, is an angel.” 

“And I, you rascal, am no angel—what?” 
She pinched Manuel’s arm playfully. “For 
that I will not dance with you!” 

Anne felt painfully self-conscious, and 
longed for some of the ease and grace of 
Consuelo’s manner. 

Ben came up at this moment looking very 
elegant in tight-fitting buff trousers, blue 
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coat, yellow waistcoat and white, ruffled 
shirt. Manuel with great dignity intro- 
duced him to Consuelo who, to Ben’s aston- 
ishment and embarrassment, threw her arm 
quickly about his shoulders, “I see,” re- 
marked Consuelo roguishly, “you are not 
yet accustomed to our way of greeting.” 

“No,” replied Ben, blushing, “but I like 
it very much! And,” he added, “I hope you 
will teach it to Anne!” He took Anne’s 
hand and pressed it warmly, bending close 
to whisper, “You are lovely—the loveliest 
one here!” 

Anne gave him a shy, happy glance and 
returned the pressure of his hand. The sor- 
row and heaviness of the last few months 
seemed remote, unreal. Joy surged through 
her veins. Unconsciously her white-slip- 
pered foot tapped in unison with the tombe, 
or Indian drum, which at this moment 
started a rhythmical thrumming as the gov- 
ernor and his wife swept into the room. 
They were gorgeously dressed and the vola- 
tile, admiring throng made way for them 
with wild huzzas. The violins and guitars 
broke into a lively tune. The baile was of- 
ficially opened. 

The men withdrew to one side of the hall, 
the girls with much fluttering of skirts and 
fans spread themselves along the benches 
opposite. A little man in a bright green 
jacket stepped out to the center of the room, 
clapping his hands. This was el tecolero, 
the manager of the ball, who would call 
all the dances. 

“Good!” exclaimed Consuelo to Anne. 
“The contradanza first—that takes care of 
the old people! Then the fun begins. There 

_ will be waltzes and the cuné and the cana- 
stita de flores, no doubt, and of course the 
_fandango. Do you know them?” 
“No,” said Anne, “but I know the waltz. 
The Sisters at the convent did not approve 
but Mamma had a dancing master come to 
the house to teach me.” 

“Oh well, you will learn quickly. 
here they come!” 
At a signal from the manager the men 


Ah— 
7 swooped across the hall to select their part- 
ners. Ben drew Anne to her feet. 
“But I don’t know it!” she protested. 
“Neither do I!” retorted Ben. “I’ve 
ee danced a step in my life. But we'll 
the others—come!” 


It was fun, hilarious fun! Anne entered 
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into the spirit of it, her natural grace and 
quickness helping them both. The contra- 
danza proved to be not unlike the minuet 
and so was not too difficult. Then came a 
waltz and Anne was whirled away by a 
young lieutenant who all in one breath told 
her his name was John Winter, that he was 
from Virginia, that she was the prettiest girl 
here and reminded him of the girls he knew 
back home. 

Ben rushed up for the next waltz, just in 
time to snatch her from another young lieu- 
tenant who glowered at him but consoled 
himself with a dark-eyed siren in bright red. 

“It’s catch as catch can!” remarked Ben 
stumbling over Anne’s feet. “Excuse me, 
please—I’ ll get the hang of it before long!” 

Anne laughed. “I don’t mind about my 
feet—it’s Seflora Ramirez’ white shoes I’m 
thinking of!” 

“Oh!” cried Ben contritely, and stopping 
at once, stooped to wipe her little slipper 
wjth his handkerchief, thereby causing a 
violent collision with a young Don who 
glared at him ferociously. Ben grinned 
cheerfully back at him saying, “Sorry, old 
chap, but why don’t you look where you're 
going!” 

“What iss it you say?” This was hissed 
with such dramatic fervor, not to say trucu- 
lence, that a real crisis might have de- 
veloped if Consuelo, who happened to be 
the young Don’s partner, had not inter- 
vened with a gay laugh and the comment, 
“El Americano—so clum—zee!” With a 
coquettish glance over her shoulder at Ben 
she urged her outraged partner back into 
the dance. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Ben, “Gun powder! 
Fancy getting really angry over a thing like 
that!” 

The fandango was called next and Ben 
consented to sit it out. It was the prettiest 
dance imaginable, Anne thought, her eyes 
following Consuelo and her partner, the 
peppery young Don, as they clapped their 
castanets and swayed and skipped through 
the figures of the dance. There was an 
abandon about these people which though 
foreign to her own nature yet fascinated her. 

“I’d like to be like that!” she exclaimed 
impulsively. “Like Consuelo—act just as I 
feel without stopping to think.” 

“It has its disadvantages,” answered Ben. 
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“I’m that way myself and it’s got me into 
trouble more than once!” 

“I know! That’s why—” Anne stopped. 

“Go on—say it!” 

Anne shook her head, blushing. 

“You were going to say that’s why you 
like me, weren't you?” 

But Anne would not say it, though in- 
wardly she was saying why can't I speak it 
out like that? Why does something always 
rise up inside me and say you mustn't, even 
when I really want to! 

“T’ll make you say it some day,” said Ben 
bending his head and bringing his eyes dis- 
turbingly close to hers. 

The haze of smoke grew thicker; the 
dancers wheeled and stamped and clacked 
their castanets; the music rose faster and 
faster, accented by the rhythmic pulse of the 
tombe. Suddenly it ceased and the dance, 
as if the sound had been actually the pulse 
of life, died in a rustle of subsiding skirts, 
lowered voices, cessation of motion, its dis- 
solution complete as the dancers flowed 
away to their seats. After a short pause the 
manager walked to the middle of the hall, 
waving his arms and shouting “La canastita 


de flores!” And life began again. 
Consuelo ran up to Anne and Ben crying 
excitedly, ““Come—this is the dance that 


will show who is la mujer bella!” She 
pulled Anne to her feet. The dancers, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, formed a large ring 
and began to circle around singing “Cuatro 
palomitas blancas”— 

Suddenly the manager clapped his hands. 
The ring broke and wild confusion followed 
as each man hastened to seize the girl of his 
choice. According to the rule of the dance 
if more than one chose the same girl they 
joined hands around her. If a girl was 
chosen by less than three admirers she was 
automatically eliminated from the contest. 
The men who had selected her were sup- 
posed when the large ring was formed again 
to choose another girl among those still 
eligible. In this way, amid rising excite- 
ment, the prettiest or most popular girl was 
finally the center of a ring of all the male 
dancers. Then at a signal from the manager 
all made a rush at the girl. The one reach- 
ing her first whirled her about and was ad- 
judged the lucky man of the evening. Some 
of the young Dons, it is true, retired loyally 
with the girls of their choice when they were 


eliminated, refusing to resume the dance. 
But for the most part all regarded it light- 
heartedly as a game and the lacerated feel- 
ings of the less popular girls were soon 
healed. 

At the end of the first round of the dance 
Anne found herself encircled by ten or 
twelve—Ben, of course, and several sol- 
diers, among them John Winter, and a num- 
ber of dashing young Dons. Consuelo, from 
the center of a ring even larger waved at her 
gaily, her eyes brilliant with excitement. 
There could not have been a greater con- 
trast than that made by the two young girls 
—one all quicksilver, dark, colorful, viva- 
cious; the other fair, remote like a statue in 
her white dress, yet instinct with spirit and 
life restrained. 

The music was resumed. The circles 
broke and formed again and again. Finally 
only two girls remained upon the floor, Con- 
suelo and Anne, each ringed by a score or 
so of admirers. Excitement ran high. The 
older people—parents, duenas, the gov- 
ernor, the colonel, and various officials 
watched with interest from their seats about 
the long hall. Anne, her eyes bright, her 
cheeks flushed, seemed at last to have fused 
her warring impulses. For once she was act- 
ing as she felt without stopping to think. 
And what she felt was joy—joy in the 
sudden heady realization of her power over 
men. The coquette latent in every woman 
rose and took possession of her. One after 
the other she surveyed them as they circled 
about her and to each her glance said, 
“Don’t you wish you could win me?” 

The manager was carefully counting to 


.see who had the larger circle—Consuelo, so 


often the belle of the ball that one usually 
took it for granted, or Anne, the golden- 
haired newcomer, the alien, unique in 
white? The count was over—twenty-two 
for Consuelo, twenty-four for Anne. Shouts 
arose and the clapping of hands. And now 
for the last figure in the dance to decide 
who should be the lucky man. 

Anne, her head held high, her eyes like 
stars, stood alone in the center of the floor, 
her tightly clasped hands pressed close to 
her bosom as if to calm the excited beating 
of her heart. The men circling around her 
were no longer individuals. Their figures 
blurred and ran together, making a phan- 
tasmagoria of color and movement. The 
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tombé throbbed on interminably. Would it 
never stop? Suddenly it came—the hush 
she both dreaded and longed for. She closed 
her eyes. The next instant, amid a deafen- 
ing tumult, she was swept off her feet by a 
pair of strong arms. 

Opening her eyes she saw very close to 
hers, the dark smiling face of the young Don 
who had collided with Ben earlier in the 
evening. He murmured, “At last, little 
white dove, I hold you in my arms!” So 
Ben had not been the first to reach her! She 
had scarcely time to realize this when she 
felt her arm seized firmly from behind, 
while a strong hand was laid upon her 
captor’s shoulder, so that he was forced to 
loosen his hold upon her. She managed to 
regain her feet and free herself. 

There stood Ben, his face white, a mur- 
derous look in his eye, his hands clenched 
as he faced the Mexican. “You dirty 
hound!” he said in a clear, tense voice, 
“you tripped me purposely.” Then his fist 
shot out and the young Don dropped like a 
shot steer. For the space of a breath he lay, 
a heap of bright satin and fine cambric. 
Then, springing to his feet, he leaped to- 
ward Ben. Ben dodged, and before the 
other could strike again John Winter and 
two or three other soldiers stepped between 
the antagonists, holding them apart by 
main force. 

At this juncture, the alcalde pushed his 
way through the melee, holding high his in- 
signia of office, a gold-headed cane with 
dangling black tassels. His very mustachios 
bristled with indignation as he let loose a 
torrent of Spanish in a high-pitched voice. 
His wrath seemed directed solely toward 
Ben. In vain did Ben attempt to explain. 
Either the alcalde could not understand 
English, or he refused to listen. Bowing 
respectfully to the young Don who stood 
breathing hard and glowering at Ben, the 
alcalde pounded his cane upon the floor 
and summoned a constable. 

The constable, a small, wiry Mexican 
wearing a big hat, laid a hand upon 
Ben’s arm and was about to lead the young 
Americano off to spend the night in jail, 
when a man of slight build, dressed in buck- 
skin, stepped out of the crowd. With a 
deprecatory smile at the constable he put a 
friendly hand on Ben’s shoulder, then 


turned to the irate alcalde. 
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“This yar young feller don’t need to go 
to jail, your honor. He’s a friend of mine 
and I'll answer for his appearance in court 
tomorrow to reply to the charges against 
him.” He spoke quietly with a soft southern 
drawl. But there was force and authority in 
his keen blue eyes, and indeed in his whole 
bearing. 

The effect of this speech was remarkable. 
The alcalde’s wrath toward Ben was visibly 
mollified. A hush fell upon the crowd. 
After a moment’s silence the alcalde said in 
broken English, “Verra good, Meester Car- 
son, I leave heem in your hands. I hear the 
case ten o’clock tomorrow morning.” With 
a deep bow he stalked majestically away. 

Ben hardly noticed that the constable had 
released him. He was staring incredu- 
lously at his rescuer. “Carson!” he stut- 
tered, “Kit Carson?” 

“At your service!” The sensitive mouth 
under the blond mustache smiled at him, 
but the blue eyes regarded him soberly. 

“I’ve heard so much of you,” said Ben, 
“even back East in Philadelphia!” He 
gazed with reverence at the famous scout 
and pathfinder. 

The music blared out again. The dance 
manager clapped his hands and tried to 
whip up the dancers to their old enthusiasm. 
but only a few responded. Already many 
had left. Ordinarily after the canastita de 
flores, the belle of the evening enjoyed her 
triumph by being led by the governor in a 
grand march. But at the very beginning of 
the quarrel between Ben and the young Don, 
Anne had been whisked out of the crowd 
and taken home immediately by the horri- 
fied Senora Ramirez. La mujer bella hav- 
ing departed, the fiesta broke up. Even the 
musicians played half heartedly. 

Ben, walking through the thinning crowd 
with his new friend and benefactor, won- 
dered ruefully what Anne was feeling now. 
Would she ever forgive him for making her 
the subject of a ballroom brawl? 

“I’m afraid I’m an awful fool, sir,” he re- 
marked dejectedly. 

“Wa' ll,” drawled Kit Carson, “the next 
time you use one of those fists on one of 
these Mexican caballeros, don’t pick one of 
the Bonilla clan! They’re the most influ- 
ential folks hereabouts.” 

“He was a cad, sir. He played a foul 
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“Yes, and would have played a fouler. 
Don’t you know that all these Mexicans 
carry knives? And use them?” 

“What made you take up for me, a com- 
plete stranger, a nobody?” 

“That’s why, I reckon! I like to see fair 
play. What chance do you reckon a nobody 
would have against Fernando Enrico Adol- 
pho Rafael Bonillo? Did you happen to 
notice how his honor the mayor kowtowed 
to him?” 

“How can I ever repay you for your kind- 
ness?” exclaimed Ben. 

Kit Carson smiled and said gently, “I 
haven’t got you off yet, son. So far, I’ve 
only kept you out of jail for one night! 
Now I must find my wife and get along to 
our lodging. We came down from Taos for 
the baile and are fixin’ to stay a few days 
kere.” 

He led the way to a group of women near 
the door. Mrs. Carson was a Mexican 
woman of unusual beauty—clear olive skin, 
finely chiseled features, and brilliant dark 
eyes. She smiled at Ben and told him not 
to worry too much. 

“My husband,” she said with charming 
pride, “everee bodee like!” 

“I don’t wonder at that!” 
warmly. 

“Remember, ten o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing,” said Kit Carson in parting. 

“lll be there, sir!” answered Ben. 
Thoughtfully and in a subdued frame of 
mind he made his way to the United States 
Hotel through the cool July night lighted 
weirdly by the lopsided half melon of a 


waning moon. 


replied Ben 


Meanwhile in the Casa de Ramirez Anne 
knelt beside her bed in an agony of humilia- 
tion and shame. Ben might have been killed 
because of her. Even now his life might not 
be safe. Senora Ramirez had hinted at the 
secret, dark vengeance the Bonilla family 
had been known to wreak upon their ene- 
mies. It was bad enough that she herself 
had been guilty of frivolity, but to think 
that by so doing she had endangered the 
life of one she—yes! yes! Let her say it— 
one she loved! And all evening long, not 
once had she thought of the dear ones who 
had perished in such a dreadful way. Her 
lovely, lovely Mother! Her good, kind 
Father, her unutterably dear little brother! 


‘into the street. 
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Why—oh, why, had she been spared? Not, 


assuredly, for a life of pleasure! She 
thought again of the events of the evening- 
her lighthearted forgetfulness of everything 
but her own enjoyment. She recalled her 
delight at the compliments she had receiv _. 
Men had called her beautiful and she had 
been filled with pride. Pride in herself, 
without a thought of the glory of God. What © 
had followed was only just punishment. 
Oh, she had much for which to atone! , 
Not till the dawn laid its chill touch upon: 
her bare feet and slim, bowed body did she 
creep shivering into bed. And in less than’ 
two short hours she was up again and 
dressed. Hastening across the patio, which 
was bright and beautiful as usual before 
her unseeing eyes, she met Ramon on his 
way to the diningroom. 
“No breakfast, this morning, thank you, 
Ramon,” she said. 
“But sefiorita!” he began. 
“No, no!” she interrupted. 
He bowed his head. 
“I attend la seforita when she goes out,” 
he said ; “it is Senora Ramirez’s command.” 
She hurried on. She had barely reached 
the street when she heard her name called 
and turning, saw Manuel. Noticing how 
pale he looked with dark circles beneath 
his great black eyes, she exclaimed, “Man- 
uel, why did you get up this morning?” 
Manuel smiled wanly. The curvature of 
his spine seemed more pronounced as he 
came toward her, limping slightly. 
“I couldn’t sleep,” he said, “for thinking 
of you and so I got up to come with you.” 
She took his hand, and together they went 
Ramon following. 
“Consuelo is unhappy, too. Maybe she 
will be at the church.” 
“Why is she unhappy?” asked Anne ab- 
sently. It was just here that they had met 
Ben on Jezebel that first morning. What a 
dust they had raised! Red dust—red every- 
where. The very mountains, Sangre de 
Cristo—-red like blood, the blood of Christ! 
Christ, who had poured out His precious 
blood for humanity—for sinners—for her! 
“So she made her mother take her right 
home. She had never been so mortified 
before,” Manuel was saying. “She was ter- 
ribly unhappy. She said she had not 
thought you who look so like an angel 
would try to steal her sweetheart from her. 
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She could forgive 


a friend anything but 
that, she said.” 

Anne stopped, frozen with horror. 
“Manuel, what are you saying—what do 
you mean? What friend was she talking 
about? And who is her sweetheart?” 

Manuel looked at her in astonishment. 
“But surely you know—Don Fernando is 
her galanteador. They were to marry when 
the proper settlements were completed.” 

“Fernando—?” 

“The Don who won you last night,” ex- 
claimed Manuel patiently. “It just goes to 
show I was right—you are even more beau- 
tiful than Consuelo! Until last night she 
had always been the mujer bella of every 
baile she ever attended. I told her you 
didn’t mean to steal—that you—” 

“Oh! Oh!” Anne was faint with the hor- 
ror, the shame of it! She was even more 
wicked than she had thought. Not only had 
she endangered Ben’s life—she had hurt 
her new friend, had brought sorrow to this 
lovely, happy girl! Tears filled her eyes, 
and ran down her cheeks. 

**Manuel—Ramon! Both of you go back! 
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I must go to the church alone today. | dont 
know how long I shall stay—but | must go 
alone. Do you hear? Go back!” She 
stamped her foot at them in a kind of fury. 
Her shame and humiliation were like a 
physical pain. Alone she fled through the 
streets, her vision blind to the heavenly blue 
of the morning-glories that held the sky 
itself in their chalices, blind to the feathery 
plumes of the tamarisk tree that drooped 
over the garden walls, blind to the vistas of 
cornfield, and cottonwood, of junipers and 
quivering aspen that climbed the mountain 
slopes. Her tear-filled eyes were aware of 
nothing till they beheld the red spark of 
the sanctuary lamp that burned before the 
high altar. 


The vertical rays of the sun pressed down 
on the flat roofs of the houses with such 
a weight of heat that it seemed as if even 
the two-foot thickness of the adobe walls 
could scarcely support it. Flies droned in 
the drowsy market place as the venders 
dozed amid their wares. House doors and 
windows were shut fast against the heat. 
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The hard bright light poured down so 
fiercely, so profusely, so palpably that ob- 
jects at a distance seemed to be under water. 

Anne, walking slowly back from the 
church, noticed these things. Sometimes the 
mountains looked near enough to reach in 
a very short walk. At other times, like this 
noon, seen through the shimmer of heat 
they looked remote, inaccessible. To reach 
them one would have to swim. Quietly she 
walked along, feeling spent, but at peace. 
Father Nolan, the priest she had consulted, 
had given her untold comfort. Now she 
would be able to sleep. She tapped softly 
at the puerta and Maria let her in. 

The little old woman looked at her 
shrewdly, but said nothing. She had heard 
the whole story of what had happened at 
the baile and she divined much of what was 
troubling the girl. Ah well, youth must suf- 
fer. It was sad that it was so, because age 
brought so many more sorrows. To be gay 
was good, too. Young people should always 
be gay as well as pious. She sighed. It 
seemed a long time since she had felt gay. 
To be young—that was everything! 

“El gato—your little Rosette has made 
friends with Diablo!” she remarked conver- 
sationally. Anne saw Rosette crouched at 
a little distance from the parrot’s perch, her 
eyes fastened upon the bird in a hypnotic 
stare with anything but friendly intentions! 
Diablo was obviously disturbed and croaked 
and muttered, turning uneasily this way 
and that. “We can’t have that!” said Anne. 
“Bad Kitty to frighten poor Diablo!” She 
caught up Rosette and carried her to her 
room. It was good to be alone except for 
Rosette. 
the others awoke from their siestas. 

Lying on her bed, she pressed her fingers 
to her eyes. Sleep—that was what she 
needed now. The devout face of Father 
Nolan rose before her again. How good he 
was! How tireless! She heard again his 
earnest voice. 

Gradually her eyelids ceased to flutter 
and she slept. 


The gold and crimson and saffron of sun- 
set had faded, leaving a tinge of amethyst 
on the mountains while soft threads of mist 
wove gauzy curtains over the river and 
acequias. And still Anne slept on. Time and 
time again Betsy Carr crept to her door to 


She was glad to be back before , 


listen, but always she reported perfect quiet. 

The whole household was concerned 
about her. 

“I would never have believed Anne could 
act like that, Mamma,” said Manuel sorrow- 
fully. “She cried and stamped her foot and 
ran up the street. Do you think she was 
angry with me?” 

a | don’t see why, dear,” answered his 
Mother. “She was probably a bit upset by 
what happened at the ball.” 

“I'd have given my little finger—I de- 
clare!” exclaimed Mrs. Reeves, “to have 
prevented that unfortunate affair.” 

“It’s a shame,” said her husband, “just 
as she was coming to life again after her 
trouble and loss. The Lord knows what 
this'll do to her!” 

“If only,” mourned Sefiora Ramirez, “it 
had been anyone but Fernando Bonillo! I 
am afraid there will be strained relations 
between myself and the Romeros as long as 
Anne remains here. Senor Bonillo had 
made overtures to Senor Romeros for the 
hand of Consuelo for his son Fernando. Of 
course what happened amounted to a public 
insult to Consuelo.” 

They were sitting in the patio longing for 
the coolness that was sure to come with 
nightfall. From the far end of the court 
came the faint clatter of dishes and the 
murmur of voices, as Ramén washed up 
after supper. 

Suddenly Anne’s door opened and she 
came toward them, carrying Rosette cuddled 
in her arms. Her face was pale but she 
smiled calmly at them. 

“Manuel,” said Senora Ramirez, “run 
and tell Ramon to bring Sefiorita Anne’s 
supper.” To Anne she said, 

“You may have it right here, my dear, on 
this little table. I hope you got thoroughly 
rested.” 

“Yes,” replied Anne, “I did, thank you.” 
There was a gravity in her tone that caused 
Mr. Reeves to stir uneasily and puff fiercely 
at his pipe. 

“Oh, Anne,” shrilled Manuel racing 
crookedly back from the kitchen, “Have 
you heard what they did to Ben?” 

Anne clutched Rosette so tightly that the 
kitten struggled from her arms. 

“No!” she replied breathlessly—‘tell 
me! What did they do to Ben?” 


a (To be continued) 
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An Adopted Daughter Remembers 


CAROLINE H. RipGway 


Mrs. Leland Stanford Duxbury, Historian General, N. S. D. A. R., reports that Vermont is planning to 
dedicate its bell at Valley Forge on April 23rd. This article will be especially interesting to all those 
interested in this dedication, and in the general project at Valley Forge. 


oe and I adopted each other 
years ago, but I’ve never forgotten that 
the first and plastic years of my life were 
spent in southeastern Pennsylvania, forty- 
five minutes from Broad Street Station in 
Philadel phia. 

Visitors in the home never were allowed 
to depart without a visit to our shrine five 
miles away. 

“You simply can’t leave until you have 
seen Valley Forge,” was our argument, and 
Old Bill was hitched to the carriage and 
off we drove to Valley Forge. 

My first recollection of the place goes 
back to the times when discussion of the 
Sunday School picnic came up early in the 
summer. Not a dissenting voice was heard 
when Valley Forge was suggested as the 
place for the affair. 

So, on the big day, into the hay wagons 
piled children, teachers, Sunday School su- 
perintendent, preacher, and many members 
of the congregation and jolted along to Val- 
ley Forge. 

At a fork of the road on the highest hill 
around about, my heart always gave an extra 
thump at the sight below. Through the lush 
meadows of the Chester Valley a little creek 
sparkled on its way to join the Schuylkill 
River at Valley Forge. Beyond the meadows 
rose the green Valley Hills. 

Down hills and up hills and down again 
_we rumbled until we passed through a short 
covered bridge where the road paralleled 
the creek for a mile or so. No matter how 
thrilled I had been at the beginning of the 
journey this road always gave me the creeps. 

The hills on both sides of the road black- 
ened the creek that a few miles back had 
glistened in the meadows. It widened and 
deepened to a large dam in the village. Per- 
haps my terror was intensified by the nar- 
rowness of the road. My child mind pic- 
tured us all drowned in the black water 
when we were edged too close to the creek 
by a passing wagon. 

Part of the journey’s ritual was the stop 


- a to drink from “Washington’s Spring,” a 


little trickle from the side of Mount Joy. 
I used to wonder if George Washington had 
drunk from the tin cup we always found 
chained there. 

The hill on the other side of the creek 
was called Mount Misery. Legend had it 
that William Penn, in wandering about the 
region, found himself lost on that hill and 
came out of his predicament on Mount Joy. 
I figured he must have wandered a long way 
from the vicinity of Mount Joy before he 
found a place narrow enough and shallow 
enough to foot it across the creek. 

After the wayside refreshment the Sunday 
School cavalcade rode on into the village as 
fdr as the hotel. Opposite that building was 
the entrance to the picnic ground exactly at 
the foot of a hill whose steepness was an- 
other specter in my young life. Going up 
was bad enough, but the descent was a hor- 
ror. How the wagons did seem to push on 
those poor horses! 

We always reached the top with most 
of the feet hanging over the edge of the 
wagons, each pair expecting to be the first 
to reach the ground. Anticipation has its 
virtues, for there was nothing to come to 
but a big pavilion used by the frivolous- 
footed of the countryside for their dances, 
and by Sunday Schools for spreading the 
feast and for shelter in case of unexpected 
rain. We carried our own amusements— 
jumping ropes, quoits, and swings, with 
hammocks for sleeping babies or tired men- 
folks. 

Dutifully our teachers took us walking 
and showed us the “entrenchments.” To us 
they were just low, very low banks of earth 
all grass-grown. The “fort” sounded a bit 
more formidable, but much was left to the 
imagination. 

The big hour of the day came when we 
all walked to the Headquarters. I couldn’t 
feel quite sure that George Washington had 
walked over the hills, but here in this little 
stone house I knew he had actually sat and 
planned and eaten and slept. Because they 


showed me his chair. his table, his bed, and 
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the warming pan that had made his bed 
comfortable on those cold winter nights of 
his stay at Valley Forge. 

The relics and documents were always a 
new story, however many visits a year I 
made to the place. 

“How many want to go down to the 
cave?”’—now that was exciting. Just off the 
kitchen a flight of steps led to a little room 
connected with a subterranean passage to 
the Schuylkill River a few hundred yards 
away. Afraid of the dark as I was I never 
failed to go into the cave but close enough 
to the guide to grab his coat-tail in an emer- 
gency. 

After a period of many years during 
which I thought of Valley Forge as a picnic 
ground hallowed by the presence of George 
Washington, I returned to the place. 

Imagine my surprise to find the one-time 
crudeness transformed into a park authen- 
tically historic and of unchallenged scenic 
beauty by a government proud of the shrine 
right at the frontier of liberty. Winding, 
well-surfaced roads, landscaped with pink 
mountain laurel, lead to an observatory 
where it is well worth the tortuous climb to 
look at the beauty of the brown and green 
patchwork spread out over the country be- 
low. 

Valley Forge is still a favorite haunt for 
picnics and reunions, but the lines of en- 
trenchments are well outlined, the fort is no 
longer something to be imagined. The little 
log huts of Revolutionary days are there in 
replica. Some of the heroes of the times 
have been remembered in bronze. And the 
forty-eight states are represented in the 
chapel that tops it all. ' 

About a mile as the airplane now flies, 
from the home of my childhood and young 
ladyhood stands Waynesboro, a lovely old 
stone house, the home of the Waynes. 


Here my great, great grandfather went 
courting Ann, the young and only sister of 
Anthony. She became my great, great 
grandmother. 

My memory flies back to a boxwood bush 
beside the house. As a child I was told that 
Anthony, escaping on the night of the mas- 
sacre of the sleeping soldiers at Paoli, made 
his way across the few miles to his home 
and hid in the boxwood bush, just missing 
capture by the British. I have been told that 
a recent biographer of the General says this 


is not true. Maybe not. But it made a good 
story for an imaginative child to think 
about. 

Across the country three or four miles to 
the southeast we used to drive to a place 
that always made my young heart burst 
with an unexplainable feeling. Old St. 
David’s—little and dear and alive with tra- 
dition. 

The elapse of time since 1715 has made 
no great changes in the ivy-covered brown 
stone church surrounded by the graves of 
its parishioners. From door to altar, over a 
flagstone floor, is but a few steps. And the 
altar in its simplicity and whiteness seems 
to me the most Christlike thing I know. 
Truly a place to worship in. 

The choir still goes to the loft at the back 
of the church up the uneven stone stairway 
outside the building. 

George Washington frequently sat among 
the one hundred and twenty persons the 
church is capable of seating. And I like to 
think of William and Ann, my great, great 
grandparents, sitting there when the Gen- 
eral worshipped. 

They were married in the little church 
and went to live and raise their family in 
the farmhouse still standing not far down 
the road. They now lie just inside the gate 
of the low stone wall separating St. David’s 
from the rest of the world. 

In a letter to my great, great grandfather, 
an officer in the Revolutionary Navy, dated 
Legionville, December 28, 1792, the Gen- 
eral expresses a premonition of his death. 
A severe illness had weakened him and he 
wrote: 


I have very recently had a serious caution to be 
prepared for an awful change, and my monster 
still continues to visit and warn me of its ap- 
proach.... Should I survive this attack my 
breast is not bullet-proof, nor can I step a single 
foot aside to shield it... . 

My best—perhaps last—and kindest love to my 
poor old mother, sister, and friends, and believe 
me to be with sincere esteem, 


Your affectionate humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Just inside the hedge separating the new 
from the old graveyard at St. David's a 
place awaits me if I desire it. I don’t know. 
My adopted mother has been good to me. 
Still I rather like to think of lying as near 
the entrance to the new cemetery as William 


and Ann are to the old. 
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Your Capital City— and Mine! 
HazeL WHITAKER VANDENBERG 


an April: The Continental Con- week—cherry blossoms—a breathtaking at- 
gress of the Daughters of the Ameri- mosphere! 

can Revolution—visit of Danish and Nor- I'll tell you about the visiting royalty 
wegian royalty—folk festival—garden club later on. (Crown Prince Olav and Princess 
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Martha of Norway are making a far longer 
visit than Crown Prince Frederick and 
Princess Ingrid of Denmark, and Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland is 
also making a spring call!) 

Meanwhile, we have had and are having 
very important visitors right along. One 
from our sister continent has been having 
both a business and social whirl: His Ex- 
cellency, Oswaldo Aranha, former Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, now his 
country’s Foreign Relations Minister. Some 
say his visit was of more political and 
economic importance than that of any of 
the other visitors. In his three years here 
he so endeared himself to everyone that the 
city was literally waiting with open arms 
for his return on this goodwill mission. 

Brazil and the United States have always 
been great friends, for the United States 
was first to recognize Brazil’s independence 
when she broke away from Portugal more 
than a century ago. Brazil has never for- 
gotten that. Indeed, during the Spanish- 
American War Brazil supplied three war- 
ships that fought at the Battle of Manila 
Bay under Admiral Dewey, and when the 
United States entered the World War Brazil 
immediately announced that she could no 
longer remain neutral. 

But a great deal has happened since those 
days, and countries, like people, sometimes 
need to be reminded of past friendships. 
So Aranha was here to remind us in his 
inimitable way that there are two million 
square miles of uncultivated Brazil, an area 
holding untold wealth (it is the third larg- 
est country in the world), and to discuss 
trade agreements! Other countries are 
definitely courting Brazil, and have done 
extensive colonization. It remains to be 
seen how much this good-will courier ac- 
complished! 

To illustrate Aranha’s humor and aptness 
at learning the phraseology of our language 
(he spoke no English upon his arrival), I 
quote his remark after attending both the 
Democratic and Republican Conventions 
in 1936: “At Cleveland the Republicans 
promised Santa Claus to both the rich and 
poor, while at Philadelphia the Democrats 
promised Santa Claus to the poor with the 
rich man’s money. 

While he was here George Washington 


University bestowed the degree of doctor 
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of laws upon him, in recognition of his 
achievements as diplomat, statesman, and 
supporter of Pan-American ideals. 


THe SECRETARY OF THE _ INTERIOR, 
Haro p Ickes, lives in an aura of publicity. 
Everything he does or says is apt to be 
featured. When, after the death of his first 
wife, he chose the solitude of a country 
place more than twenty-five miles from 
Washington, it caused much comment. He 
needed and wanted peace and quiet after 
working hours; so he just let folks talk. 
Various and garbled were the stories about 
the two-hundred-and-forty-acre farm he had 
purchased near Olney, Maryland. He 
named it “Headwaters Farm,’ some say 
because there are the headwaters of Rock 
Creek; others contend the tributaries of this 
creek rise there. Montgomery County is 
the sixth richest county in the United 
States, agriculturally speaking; so this was 
a wise investment. 

The property around the estate has been 
in the Cashell family for many years. Some 
time ago George Cashell sold several hun- 
dred acres to Mr. Leonel C. Probert, a 
newspaper man and president of the Press 
Association for several years and vice- 
president of three consolidated railroads. 
The house Mr. Probert bought with the 
place was an old, tumble-down affair, so 
he proceeded to remodel. Just as this 
remodeling was completed the building was 
destroyed by fire. Then the Proberts built 
a new mansion, a Southern type with large 
colonial pillars, called “Homeland Farms.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Probert lived there for about 
fifteen years, entering closely into the life of 
the community. Then quite suddenly they 
died, leaving no close kin; and when Mr. 
Ickes took possession it became evident that 
he had gone out that far as surcease from 
sociability. The old days were to be no 
more! Then out of the blue came one of 
the biggest surprises Washington has had 
in many a day: The Secretary had slipped 
away to Ireland and married a charming 
young American with glorious red hair. 

This young woman has faced a curious 
Washington and made good—very good! 
And it has been a difficult situation. But 
her sweet and natural manners have made 


her beloved by everyone. Indeed, she has 
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more poise than most women twice her age 
(she is yet quite far from thirty). 

The first time I had a chance to visit with 
her was at her second “At Home.” I went 
early, hoping to have opportunity for a few 
words. We might have been old friends, 
she was so gracious. A full-length char- 
treuse gown with appliques of red-gold 
laurel leaves definitely brought out the gold 
in her simply-dressed hair. She was a pic- 
ture! And she was greeting the endless 
chain of callers with that calm composure 
which is such a priceless asset in a hostess. 
I could hardly take my eyes off her long 
enough to ramble about the house! That, 
too, has a personality, whether created by 
the new chatelaine or by the man of the 
house. You have a feeling of roominess, 
of a chance to stretch your arms in every 
direction. Wide arches and many, big, 
deep windows with tiny panes give you an 
unobstructed view in every direction. And 
it is beautiful country, this Maryland! You 
see little artificial lakes (made by the 
Proberts for their swans), a tennis court, 
and a view that is an inspiration. Inside it 
is cozy. The drawing-room, I suppose one 
should call it, has rows of books that reach 
to the ceiling. An ingenious stepladder 
runs on a trolley, making it easy to reach 
the upper shelves. 

In the back sitting-room are cubby-holes 
filled with a fascinating array of old-china 
tureens, pitchers, plates, and “what-not.” 
An enclosed sun porch runs the length of 
the back of the house, and is filled with 
comfortable swings and big “squshy” 
padded chairs. The large dining-room 
accommodated the crowd with great com- 
fort, and the shining mahogany table was 
“packed” with luscious tid-bits of every sort 
and description. 

I think the Secretary a very lucky man. 
And I think Jane Ickes is a very happy 


young woman. 


“CHERRY BLOSSOMS” are synonymous 
with Mrs. William Howard Taft in Wash- 
ington. It is wonderful that she has been 
able to enjoy the fruits of her vision for so 
many years and to retain her interest in life. 
One can’t think of age or years in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Taft. She is always ready 
for a bridge game, a luncheon, a concert, or 
a trip; and in having her 
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son, Robert, who represents a fourth Taft 
generation in public life, back as the Junior 
Senator from Ohio. With him is his bril- 
liant wife. Everyone is enjoying having 
this likable couple back “home”; for it is 
home to both of them. As Martha Bowers, 
daughter of the Solicitor General, Lloyd 
Bowers, of the Taft administration, Mrs. 
Robert Taft was a popular member of the 
younger set, so the young people met often. 
And romance followed! 

Luncheon recently with Mrs. William 
Howard Taft at her charming Wyoming 
Avenue home was a great treat. Old friends 
and new she had gathered together with as 
much enthusiasm as a novice in the life of 
Washington. And such a bountiful lunch- 
eon, from egg entree on through lobster, 
squab, fresh asparagus, to red-and-white 
ice cream molds! 

What of this ageless White House 
widow? She is the only woman in history 
who has been wife to both a President and 
a Chief Justice of the United States; and 
to this day the Taft administration is a 
ne’er-to-be-forgotten chapter in hospitality, 
friendliness, and elegance! 

Lest you be not familiar with the cherry 
blossom story, I add it to Mrs. Taft’s laurels: 
It was her custom to ride around Potomac 
Park in what was the first White House 
automobile. She felt the park should be 
beautified in a manner similar to the shore 
line at Manila. As a result of her sugges- 
tion, a bandstand was built and concerts 
given by the United States Marine Band. 
Then came the cherry tree inspiration! She 
suggested planting ordinary cherry trees 
around the basin. Word of this reached 
the ear of the Japanese Ambassador, who 
succeeded in having the City of Tokio pre- 
sent them as a gift to the United States. 

In March, 1912, Mrs. Taft planted the 
first tree and the wife of the Japanese Am- 
bassador the second, near the John Paul 
Jones statue in West Potomac Park. These 
trees are marked by bronze tablets. In 
all, three thousand Japanese cherry trees 
were planted, of both the single and double 
varieties. The city of Washington has 
never had a more potent drawing card than 
these trees, which bloom in late March or 
early April. 

And no woman can ever have a more 
beautiful memorial! 
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MRS. FELIX FRANKFURTER, WIFE OF THE 
FRANKFURTER OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mrs. FRANKFURTER is the daughter of a 
Congregational minister, Reverend Mark 
Denman, who with Mrs. Denman lives in 
California. Their original home was at 
Longmeadow, Rhode Island; so Mrs. 
Frankfurter has a New England back- 
ground. Brilliant in college, she was gradu- 
ated at Smith with Phi Beta Kappa honors. 
Besides her scholastic attainments, she was 
interested in the school activities—president 
of her junior year. class and president of 
student government another year. After 
being graduated, she took a secretarial posi- 
tion at the Spence School in New York City. 
During the war she was active in Red Cross 
and training camp activities. In line with 
these interests she came to Washington, 


where she met her future husband. It 
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NEWLY-APPOINTED ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 


seems fitting they should have been mar- 
ried by the late Justice Cardozo. 

The Cambridge home of the Frankfurters, 
with its scholastic atmosphere, must be in 
great contrast to hectic Washington. Here 
they cannot avoid the limelight. They have 
been the cynosure of all eyes since Justice 
Frankfurter’s appointment to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Justice Car- 
dozo. This interesting couple made their 
social “debut” at the annual state dinner at 
the White House in honor of the Supreme 
Court members. 

Mrs. Frankfurter is the “tailored type.” 
Quiet and unassuming in manner, she is 
self-contained. Undoubtedly she will fit into 


the Washington picture with ease. 
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GRAVING BY LERPINIERE FROM THE GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON COLLECTION OF PRINTS 


THE city oF WASHINGTON and its vicin- 
ity seems to have been undergoing a house- 
cleaning, historically speaking. In Alex- 
andria there is an undertaking to preserve 
the hundred-and-fifty-year-old apothecary 
shop that was patronized by Washington 
and other first families of the day. It is 
the oldest in Virginia and the second oldest 
in the United States. One family, the Lead- 
beaters, were the proprietors through five 
generations. The end came in 1935, when 
it was sold at auction. Not until then did 
those interested in preservation of historic 
spots realize what was happening. Among 
others, the Pharmaceutical Society came to 
the rescue. Great effort has been made to 
find the old fixtures and as much of the 
original equipment as possible. Even the 
hundred-year-old clock at the front is to be 
restored. It is hoped it can be opened to 
the public as an authentic museum of early 
American pharmacy. 


“TELL ME, how did these precious docu- 
ments ever happen to be unearthed?” I 
asked Mr. Harry Newlin Megill, the able 
Assistant Enrolling Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. I was interested in find- 
ing out why, after a hundred and fifty years 
of oblivion, the old Federal documents, now 
causing such furor, had suddenly come to 
light. 

“Well, it’s all because of the new air- 
conditioning system,” he said. 

Mr. Megill had started at the Capitol as 
page, and, like all boys, was filled with 
curiosity about the ins and outs of the place. 
After hours the pages would creep under 
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ground along the tunnels that led into the 
open—passages that had been built in the 
early days to bring fresh air into the Capi- 
tol. Curiosity increased with young Megill’s 
years, and he became interested in straight- 
ening out the files. With this developed an 
appreciation of the documents involved. 
He did his work so well he has remained a 
valued employee for fourteen years. 

When the engineers began installing the 
air-cooling system they had to pry into 
every nook and cranny of the Capitol. 
When they came across bundles of papers, 
these were tossed from one corner to an- 
other. 

These records were found, for the most 
part, in a forgotten room under the Capitol 
dome; others in the basement, in satchels, 
boxes, and mail sacks. Most of them, for- 
tunately, were wrapped in heavy brown 
paper, and all were tied with the proverbial 
red tape. The amazing thing is they are 
remarkably well preserved; in fact, the old- 
est papers are in the best state of preserva- 
tion, because they were written in longhand 
on rag paper. 

When Mr. Magill discovered what “a 
mess” the air-conditioning workmen were 
making of the old files he called the atten- 
tion of the Clerk of the House, Mr. South 
Trimble, and the Speaker, Mr. Bankhead, 
to the situation. They assigned him a corps 
of workers who, under his supervision, 
have brought order out of chaos, and saved 
for the government thousands of valuable 
papers thought lost or burned. It was a 
dusty, tedious job—cleaning, filing and in- 
dexing—a job which took over a year and 
a half to complete. 

1,835 boxes have been transferred to the 
Library of Congress, where most of the 
documents will be stored in the new air- 
conditioned annex. They will be available 
to members of the Congress and to students 
and scholars. They are listed according 
to date, with an index giving the engrossed 
bills, followed by a list of the manuscripts. 
Included are records from the first to the 
sixth Congress, which had been “lost” all 
these years. 

Amazing documents have come to light, 
some of great historic value. Particularly 
interesting are the laws enacted by the first 
Congress, opening in New York on March 
4, 1789, with eleven States, representing 
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about three million people. This was when 
the United States was still a government 
only on paper, without a president or legis- 
lative and judiciary branches. Twenty- 
seven days elapsed before a quorum could 
be secured, and Washington was not in- 
augurated until April. It was this group 
who fixed the seat of government first at 
Philadelphia and later ordered it moved to 
a spot “near Georgetown.” 

One of the most interesting of the “finds” 
is the House bill, in longhand, declaring 
that a state of war existed in 1812 between 
the United States and Great Britain, in- 
cluding Ireland and her dependencies. 

More documents: A proposal by the 
House to give a Nicholas Roosevelt and as- 
sociates the right to open and operate any 
and all metal and mining mines in the 
United States; a request, in his handwrit- 
ing, by Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Treasury, for a House investigation of 
his conduct in office in 1793; lists of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers and detailed accounts of 
the fate of officers and men in the army at 
that time; the resolution of Congress ac- 
cepting ten square miles in the State of 
Pennsylvania for the Federal District (a 
resolution that failed because of a House 
amendment) ; the first reports of the attor- 
ney general, Edmund Randolph (whose re- 
pert covers eighty-seven pages in long- 
hand), the comptroller, and the secretary 
of the treasury (these uncovered informa- 
tion that a few months ago was sought in 
vain); an account of the expenses of the 
Government in 1789, totaling $596,101, in- 
cluding pensions (contrast that with 1937, 
when it was nine billions) ; a report of the 


foreign debt of 1784, totaling $10,070,307 


(now it has passed forty billions); a bill 
showing that the second session of the first 
Congress passed the first apportionment act 
allowing one representative for every 30,- 
000 people (it’s difficult to realize that in 
the years between 1789-1803 there were 
scarcely more than a hundred members in 
Congress) . 

The oldest paper found was a commission 
issued to a Benjamin Winchel as sergeant 
in the fourth regiment of the Colony of 
Connecticut for service in invading Canada 
in 1758. Fifty years later his son presented 
this document as a basis for claims from 
the Government (it should be added that 


FROM THE WASHINCTON COLLECTION OF PRINTS 


neither he nor his descendants received any- 
thing). 

These documents cover most of the im- 
portant affairs of the first ten Congresses. 
The Annals, which correspond to the Con- 
gressional Record of today, tell a continu- 
ous story through to the sixtieth Congress. 

As a result of the publicity in connection 
with the finding of these documents, a story 
has come to light in connection with a loan 
of $450,000 made to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1777 for the use of Washington’s 
army at Valley Forge. Descendants of the 
original Jacob De Haven’s family have been 
attempting to collect this loan ever since the 
Revolutionary War ended. It seems Jacob 
refused to accept script in payment at the 
time, and so the matter was never settled. 
He is buried in the old Swede’s burial 
ground near Swedeland, Pennsylvania, but 
not even a headstone marks his grave. The 
claim has again been revived, and the heirs 
say the Government owes more than $4,- 
000,000 in principal and interest. 

The story of how these papers were saved 
in the first place is a thrilling tale. It cen- 
ters about the session of Congress that de- 
clared war with Great Britain in 1812 and 
is told in the Annals of the thirteenth Con- 
gress. S. Burch and J. T. Frost, assistant 
clerks of the House, were furloughed from 
military duty to rescue the records, because 
of the illness of the clerk of the house, 
Patrick Magruder. A horse and wagon 
would have made it possible for them to 
rescue everything, but none could be com- 
mandeered because everyone was busy get- 


ting his possessions to a place of safety. 
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Finally they located an ox team at the farm 
of John Wilson, six miles from town. On 
August 22, two days before the Battle of 
Bladensburg, they started to move the con- 
gressional records “to a safe and secret 
place nine miles out of Washington.” They 
worked day and night, even while the battle 
was raging, until most of the records were 
removed. Only those of the Ways and 
Means Committee and some docket books 
were taken to General Washington’s house, 
which later was burned. Unfortunately, 
“The Secret Journal of Congress” was in a 
locked room to which they did not have 
access. Private papers and petitions previ- 
ous to 1789 had to be left behind. But, 
according to their account, they felt they 
had saved the most important papers; and 
recent discoveries prove they were right. 

With Congress meeting in joint session to 
celebrate its hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary on March 4, it was fitting to exhibit 
the historical documents of those early days. 
Speaker Bankhead, forty-first in line of 
House descent from Frederick A. Muhlen- 
berg of Pennsylvania, first Speaker of the 
House, spoke for the House; Senator Key 
Pittman, president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, spoke for the Senate. Both President 
Roosevelt and Chief Justice Hughes par- 
ticipated in the celebration. 

It was a soul satisfying experience to see 
those old documents; and I’ve just had an- 
other. It took me back to the bicentennial 
exhibit of the portraits of our Founding 
Fathers, a privilege we shared last year. I 
was fortunate in enjoying a “personally 
conducted” tour under the guidance of the 
Regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Horace Mann Towner, the 
sixth since the days of the far-visioned Ann 
Pamela Cunningham, the founder (1853). 
This self-less group of women, who organ- 
ized the first women’s patriotic association 
for the purpose of preserving the home of 
the Father of Our Country, have given of 
their time and energies without remunera- 
tion. Now they are giving the public oppor- 


tunity to see a side of George Washington 
seldom, if ever, really publicized. 

He, like most of us, had his hobbies; and 
“collecting” in his day was difficult. But at 
Mount Vernon is a collection of rare old 
prints, painstakingly accumulated by him 
in the midst of his manifold responsibili- 
ties. Practically all of them were ordered 
through his agent in London, John Boydell, 
a famous English engraver and publisher 
who later became Lord Mayor of London. 
These forty prints, many of which are origi- 
nals, have been assembled and strikingly 
mounted in the old west quarters at Mount 
Vernon. They reveal much as to the char- 
acter and interests of the man—his patriot- 
ism, his love for his fellowmen, his love of 
the great out-doors. 

A strikingly massive, pictorial group, 
“The Victories of Alexander the Great,” en 
graved by Pieter van Gunst after the paint- 
ing by Le Brun in the Louvre, had a place 
of jmportance in the mansion. The group 
will be rehung after the exhibit in the same 
niches; for, among other priceless docu- 
ments, the association has the original in- 
ventory made after the General’s death, 
showing the exact location of each picture. 

“The Siege and Defense of Gibraltar,” 
engraved by Fittler, who reproduced the 
paintings of Paton, one of the greatest paint- 
ers of sea fights of all time, is particularly 
timely. Unbelievably realistic is the “Death 
of Wolfe” by Woollett. The print that held 
me most was “The Dead Soldier,” tragic 
and beautiful, engraved by John Heath after 
a painting by Joseph Wright. 

In a lighter vein are a series of hunting 
prints typical of England and Virginia. 
What a lesson to us today! The great and 
busy man felt the need of cultural belong- 
ings. And to have collected so well! All 
proof of his motto: “For it is a fixed prin- 
ciple with me that whatever is done should 
be well done,” a motto that the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association has followed 
through the years. 

Thank you, Mrs. Towner! 


W' ARE RESUMING our presentation of old 
correspondence this month, since the pub- 
lication of the following letter seems so singularly 
appropriate for the month which marks the anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s death (April 14, 1865). 


> 
Kensington, April 23, 
= 


My dear Hannah 


I have attempted to write to you three times but have 
exhausted my brains before I finished. 

This last week I felt so sad that I did not do much of 
anything. The whole city was draped in mourning and 
everbody seemed sad. 

We like our appointment very well. The house is too 
small. Pop says we will move as soon as the trustees get a 
house nearer the church. The members are very sociable. 
One said, “After you are here six months you will say, ‘let 
me live and die in Kensington’.” I won't say it very soon. 

Our church is draped in mourning. 

We went with Pop to see the Procession. He took us 
to a church the corner of Walnut and Twentieth Streets. 
We had a splendid view. I did not care so much for the 
Procession. I wanted to see the hearse and coffin. It was 
a grand one but not near as long as I expected it would be, 
This morning we went to see him. (Abraham Lincoln.) 
After waiting three hours in a crowd we reached the line of 
guards around the State House and were pressed under a rope 
that extended across the street. There we had to wait ten 
minutes until we got to the steps. I felt as though I had been 
transported from an oven to a grave for I could scarcely 
breathe. His face was like marble and he looked like his 
picture that was taken before he was inaugurated. The 
guards would not let you stop one second, all the way from 
the curbstone into the hall. The people had to pass through 
two rows of policemen who arrested fifteen pickpockets this 
forenoon from the Delaware River to the Schuylkill. Chest- 
nut Street is packed and crowded. Six women fainted at one 
time. It is well that I am not of a fainting disposition or I 
surely would have been added to the number. Two fell 
down and the people said one broke her nose. I was well 
protected. Two gentlemen I did not know, whenever there 
was a rush, one would clasp me tightly and keep me from 
being crushed. Ladies were in great demand. The men 
became so rough that the police would not allow a gentleman 
to come under the rope unless he had a lady, so that many a 
“poor lone woman” was provided for, that in other times 
might search for a beau. 

Excuse all mistakes for you must remember I had a long 
walk and had to stand three hours and am rather excited. 

I do not write letters on Sunday as a general thing but I 
thought there was no harm in writing to you. 

How soon may we expect a visit from you and Mollie? 

A member of this church said that when strange ministers 
visit Siloam church they say they never saw a finer and 
prettier set of ladies. I want you to come and stay over 
Sunday and give your opinion on the subject. 

Your affectionate friend 


Harrie 


To the one I admire 


1305 Marlborough Street, 
Kensington, Phila. 


A RARE FULL-LENGTH PHOTOGRAPH OF LINCOLN, 7 
FOUND IN THE EFFECTS OF HENRY KIRK BROWN, Contributed by Mrs. Charlotte C. Kilpatrick of 
FAMOUS SCULPTOR Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
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Keystone View Company 


‘THE U,S.3. TENNESSEE READY TO FIRE A BROADSIDE ON THE STARBOARD SIDE, WHILE IN TARGET PRACTICE 


Men o War 


FLORENCE DOMBEY SHREVE 


This article has been approved by an authorized official of the Navy Department, and all facts have 
been verified by him. It has also been approved by our Chairman of National Defense through Patriotic 
Education, Mrs. Imogen B. Emery 


_— at anchor within the protecting 
arm of the government breakwater near 
the entrance to the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbor there can be seen, at almost any sea- 
son of the year, many vessels of the United 
States Fleet. Between cruises they return to 
the southern ports of the Pacific Coast for 
a short sojourn. 

People who live near the seacoast in Cali- 
fornia have grown accustomed to sight of 
the gray silhouettes of battleships against 
the skyline. They may stop to gaze long 
enough to remark “How beautiful they 
are!” if sunlight striking polished brass 
aboard ship sends lambent rays across in- 
tervening sea. Or with a cursory “The fleet’s 
in!” the landsman may hurry on his way, 
remembering only that there will be shore 


leave for service men, the streets will be 
thronged with sailors, and for a while busi- 
ness will be better. 

But to most of them the fleet has become 
a part of the scenery, and like all things 
grown familiar has fallen into the ranks of 
the commonplace. It is taken for granted 
as a necessary part of the functions of gov- 
ernment, but remains outside the pale of 
ordinary experience. The Navy is even 
more mysterious to people who live far 
from the sea. To them the sight of a war- 
ship is a rarity, and they know little if any- 
thing of the organization of which these 
“men o’ war” form a part. 

Indeed, viewed from the shore, the cold, 
gray exteriors of these silent guardians of 
the coast give slight indication to the lands- 
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man of the gigantic structure maintained by 
the nation for defense at sea, a defense 
which will be needed as long as nations 
retain the impulse to tear each other limb 
from limb at the slightest provocation. 

The United States Fleet comprises five 
divisions: The Battle Force, consisting of 
battleships, light cruisers, destroyers as- 
signed to that force, aircraft, and carriers; 
the Scouting Force, composed of heavy 
cruisers, patrol squadrons (planes), and 
aircraft tenders (seagoing tugs); the Sub- 
marine Force, made up of tenders and sub- 
marines; the Base Force, consisting of train 
ships (vessels carrying supplies) ; and the 
Training Detachment, which includes the 
battleships Texas, Arkansas, and New York, 
the training ship Wyoming, and a destroyer 
squadron. Differing only in size and weight 
of vessels, the five divisions are identical in 
matters of training, rank, quarters, and 
other details. 

With the exception of the Training De- 
tachment, which is stationed in the Atlantic, 
the fleet remains in Pacific waters. The de- 
stroyers of the Training Detachment carry 
the midshipmen, or students of the Naval 
Academy, on their cruises during the sum- 
mer. At other times they are assigned to the 
Naval Reserves for their cruises. The re- 
maining four divisions of the fleet, totaling 
more than two hundred ships and manned 
by 75,000 officers and seamen, are perma- 
nently stationed in the Pacific. 

Submarines and their tenders are distrib- 
uted variously, but the majority are divided 
between the two bases at Pearl Harbor and 
San Diego. Battleships and cruisers have 
definite periods for cruises, battle practice, 
and for anchoring at various Pacific coast 
ports. When “the fleet’s in” civilians have 
their only contact with men of the Navy. 
Merchants vie for the favor of Navy trade, 
for during their stay on shore the men are 
liberal spenders. Society is intrigued by 
the glamor of the uniform and gold braid 
and bids lavishly for entertainment of 
ships’ officers. On every hand a welcome is 
extended to Uncle Sam’s men of the service. 

And these 75,000 men, to whom the ships 
are home—what of their lives, habits, and 
opportunities? Are they supported in idle- 
ness, as some believe, or are they occupied 
with a busy routine? Are discipline and 
service incidental to life aboard ship, or do 
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they permeate a system established for the 
service man’s training? An apt characteri- 
zation of Navy life has been expressed by 
Admiral Scofield, formerly in command of 
the United States Fleet. “The Navy,” he 
said, “is like a football team, constantly 
training for an unexpected game that may 
be called at any time.” 

On board one of Uncle Sam’s great battle- 
ships a normal day begins at six-thirty in 
the morning and ends at nine at night. All 
men are not on duty all these hours; but 
their duties overlap, as do hours of service. 
The Navy never sleeps, and always there 
must be men on watch. 

When in port the ordinary duties of drill 
and training fill the hours from eight to 
four-thirty. But it is when at sea that the 
real life of the Navy is at its peak. Tactics 
and maneuvers are held at assigned inter- 
vals during the year, in daylight periods 
and at night. The night period may end at 
any time between nine-thirty and one a. m., 
depending upon the problem being exe- 
cuted. Besides this there is the yearly night 
target practice, which may end at ten 
o'clock or continue until two in the morn- 
ing. Its time and duration are regulated by 
weather conditions and the absence of mer- 
chant vessels from the sea lanes in the fight- 
ing area. 

Landsmen are occasionally apprised of 
the Navy’s night target practice by quaking 
of houses and rattle of windows and doors. 
It is difficult to realize that the firing is 
always carried on thirty or more miles out 
at sea. A tremor, a few objects may shake 
and rattle; then all is calm. But the repeti- 
tion, which may occur at varying intervals, 
is subconsciously awaited. 

Target practice, drill, and maneuvers— 
all these are but a portion of the labor of 
the men in the Navy; of the officers in com- 
mand, especially. The problem of naviga- 
tion is a continual one. It is no unusual 
thing for an admiral or commander to 
spend twenty hours a day in active duty for 
days at a stretch, and to be called during 
the other four. Life in the Navy is not the 
roseate one of leisured enjoyment which 
many picture it to be. 

Three great problems confront those in 
charge of the country’s naval forces: First, 
maintenance of the fleet in an efficient con- 
dition as an element of national defense. 
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THE NAVY ON PARADE, BLUE JACKETS OF 


THE UNITED STATES FLEET MARCHING UP MARKET STREET, IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Second, and coincident thereto, the educa- 
tional and character building program for 
the enlisted men and training of new men 
to replace those whose enlistments expire. 
Third, securing at least a little home life for 
the men, and the concomitant problem of 


rearing and educating their children. 


Everyth-ng is done for the enlisted man. 
to advance him both mentally and physi- 
cally. There are about fifty training courses 


open to men in the service. The courses 
cover practically every branch of human in- 
terest which would normally prevail in a 
town of twelve hundred inhabitants. They 
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range from stenography to blacksmithing, 
from cooking and baking to accounting, 
and from music to radio-electricity. In ad- 
dition, there are special training schools, 
such as a school for radio operators at 
Bellevue, Washington, a cooking and bak- 
ing school at Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
machinists’ schools at various navy yards, 
and Naval Academy preparatory schools 
for enlisted men at San Diego and Hampton 
Roads. 

Each ship is a community within itself, 
and when at sea must be prepared to carry 
on every activity of human endeavor by the 
labor of its own crew. For this reason many 
activities find a place on vessels of the 
United States Fleet which may seem foreign 
to military training; but they form a defi- 
nite and integral part of the daily calendar 
of enlisted men. For instance, many vessels 
of the fleet print their own daily paper 
while at sea, receiving news of world events 
via radio. A regularly organized Navy 
moving-picture exchange acts as a distribut- 
ing agency for supplying pictures to the 
various ships of the fleet, together with care- 
fully selected programs of entertainment. 

Athletics play a large part in the lives of 
enlisted men. The schedule maintained by 
the Navy is of the same type and general 
procedure for crews as that maintained by a 
college or university. The activities covered 
by the athletic schedule include boxing, 
baseball, football, rowing, track, in fact, all 
the major sports their brothers on land en- 
joy. Athletic activities stimulate wholesome 
rivalry, and counteract undesirable condi- 
tions into which men, placed in each other’s 
company in relatively close quarters for 
long periods of time, might otherwise drift. 

Some of the outstanding figures of our 
national life, in its many avenues, have been 
men who received their early training in the 
United States Navy. In its ranks have been 
developed men who became leaders in 
science, invention, the arts, and literature; 
men who, upon leaving the service, have 
stepped into positions of great honor and 
who have achieved distinction in civil life. 
These are men who availed themselves of 
the opportunities afforded them, while in 
the service, for study and specialized train- 
ing. Enlisted men are encouraged in all 
their efforts at advancement, not only 


through the special classes and the training 
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schools but in many other ways. Men who 
enlist in the regular service with desire to 
enter the Naval Academy receive special at- 
tention from young officers who, lately 
graduated from Annapolis, can be helpful 
in preparing them for entrance examina- 
tions. Those who intend to enter civil life 
after enlistment expires are given every op- 
portunity to improve their natural talents ; 
for, while the Navy is primarily an organi- 
zation for defense purposes, the Govern- 
ment is not merely building a machine. It 
is more concerned with building men. 

Contests between various ships of the fleet 
are not limited to athletic events. They are 
conducted in matters of ship management, 
financing, and gunnery. Each ship operates 
on an independent budget. Its departments 
—engineering, gunnery, repair, provisions 
and supplies, medical, navigating, and 
others—are each under the command of an 
officer of senior rank. He and his group of 
subordinates are charged with administra- 
tion of that department and execution of 
the work for which it was created. The de- 
partment is placed upon an allowance from 
the ship’s budget, and is held to strict ac- 
counting for all expenditures. Under no 
circumstance is it permitted to exceed its 
allotment. This has led to keen competition 
between ships. Nor is the rivalry limited 
to the matter of expenditures. Comparative 
records are kept on each ship, of every de- 
tail of the men’s lives, from the number of 
hospital cases per ship to the number of 
miles a vessel can make on a cruise on a 
fixed number of gallons of fuel oil and the 
number of shots per gun per minute made 
by its battery. The system of competition 
eliminates waste and secures efficiency 
throughout all departments. 

From July first until September first the 
entire fleet is engaged in maneuvers and 
gunnery practice. After a short period for 
overhaul at the yards, there are tactical 
maneuvers in the San Pedro-San Diego area 
opposite the coast of southern California. 
During December the ships come into port 
for their holiday routine, giving the men 
what is known as their “leave, liberty, and 
recreation period.” 

Shore leave is assigned, and while the 
ships lie at anchor visits by the public are 
permitted. Many small craft in the harbors 
of the Pacific coast, especially at Long 
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ADMIRAL SCOFIELD RELIEVING ADMIRAL CHASE AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES FLEET, 
ABOARD THE U.S.s. TEXAS 


Beach, California, reap a harvest during the 
visits of the fleet, ferrying passengers to the 
battleships in the outer harbor. 

Local tactical maneuvers in the San 
Pedro-San Diego area begin again in Feb- 
ruary and last until July. During this 
period occurs the big fleet problem, as it is 
known in the Navy. The fleet is divided 
into two sections and war begins between 
the “Black and White Fleet,” or the “Blue 
and Black Fleet,” or other color designa- 
tion. These fleets engage in sham battle, 
which lasts from the last of March until the 
first of May. It may include a visit to Hono- 
lulu and the Hawaiian Islands. A major 
engagement, scientifically planned, means 
a technical defeat for one of these fleets and 
a technical victory for the other. 

Port cities of the west coast are assigned 
battleships, to be stationed in their harbors, 
or offshore if there is not a good harbor, on 
all holidays that are nationally celebrated. 
An annual visit of the fleet to San Francisco 
is an established custom, with two weeks’ 
shore leave to the men for recreation or 
' visiting. Because climatic and current con- 
ditions make the San Pedro-San Diego area 
available for maneuver and practice the 
greatest number of days in the year, this 
section is the favorite operating base of the 


United States Fleet. The twin port of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach has vied with San 
Diego for many years for the favor of the 
Navy. Of late years the Navy Department 
has allocated the larger vessels to the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach harbor. The smaller 
vessels, such as destroyers, submarines, and 
heavy cruisers of the scouting force, are 
based at San Diego. Four aircraft carriers, 
the Saratoga, Lexington, Ranger, and Lang- 
ley, operate between San Pedro and San 
Diego when their men and planes are on sea 
duty. Routine training, gunnery, air craft, 
and tactical training are given at North 
Island, Pearl Harbor, Coco Solo, and Nor- 
folk. A new naval air base is to be built at 
Alameda, California. Many additional air 
bases are maintained throughout the United 
States for the Naval Reserves. 

Between maneuvers, extended cruises 
carry portions of the fleet into foreign 
waters. Contacts with foreign people enable 
enlisted men to study the customs, lan- 
guage, geography, and government of many 
lands—an opportunity unequaled by any 
other educational program. 

Men of the fleet also see history in the 
making, for the United States Navy is a con- 
stant participant in epochal events through- 
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out the world. It is a matter of constant 
surprise to lay citizens that, no matter in 
what part of the world an uprising breaks 
out, even in remote countries, United States 
Marines are always on hand to protect 
American lives and property. But this is 
not as strange as it may seem, and is easily 
accounted for. Whenever the “eyes of the 
Navy,” the Diplomatic Service, reports con- 
ditions or events of such a nature as might 
lead to dangerous situations, a portion of 
the fleet is dispatched for a cruise in near-by 
waters. Later, if difficulty arises and cir- 
cumstances warrant, the Marines, which are 
the land force of the fleet, are ready for im- 
mediate service. They may be supplemented 
by sailors, but only in extreme cases, for the 
duty of the latter is aboard ship. 

Wherever trouble exists or is fomenting 
American destroyers act in the capacity of 
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patrols, ready for protection, on land, of 
this country’s citizens and their interests. 
Good-will cruises into foreign waters are 
sometimes made at the invitation of foreign 
governments at times of special celebra- 
tions, such as the cruise to Australia made 
in January and February by four vessels of 
the fleet as a courtesy visit upon the occa- 
sion of the Sydney Sesquicentennial, com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
settling of Australia. 

The personnel of the Navy includes men 
of higher caliber than ever before in the 
history of the Nation. Among its enlisted 
men, a great proportion are high school 
graduates, and many have college degrees. 
Its officers, selected with regard to qualities 
of leadership as well as integrity and scho- 
lastic ability, reflect the honor and dignity 
of our National Government. 


The Shipbuilder 


BLANCHE MARCHANT STEVENSON 


_ My great-grandfather built swift, timbered ships, — 


And sailed to far, exotic seas; 
He knew strange waters and their stranger ports 


From Cadiz, east to Celebes. 


And now my son, a sturdy lad, 
Who never saw a ship at sea, 
With tools and length of board, is fashioning 


A boat of grace and symmetry. 


I watch his skill, and ponder how a child 


Born in an arid, prairie land, 
Can shape the curve of prow and keel. Perhaps 
The old shipbuilder guides his hand. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED “BONE” MODEL OF AN 


‘ Rogers collection of ship models at 
the United States Naval Academy was 
the bequest of the late Colonel Henry 
Huddleston Rogers, Jr., of New York. At 
the time of his death, in 1935, it was the 
greatest private collection of its kind in 


the world. 


Captain Harry A. BALDRIDGE 
U. S. Navy (Retired) 


Photo from the U. S. Naval Academy 


8TH CENTURY ENGLISH SHIP. FROM THE ROGERS COLLECTION 


pirit of the Atand—made 


X. Ships and Ship Models 


The collection contains a number of origi- 
nal English admiralty scale models of the 
seventeenth century constructed in royal 
dockyards—dating from the time of Oliver 
Cromwell through the reigns of Charles II, 
James II, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
and those of the Georges. It thus affords a 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED ADMIRALTY SCALE MODEL OF THE PERIOD OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Photo from the U. S. Naval Academy 
FROM THE ROGERS 


COLLECTION 


complete chapter of the history of naval 
architecture of those times, and is unique 
in that the student can visualize the records 
and actually see the complete ships, which 
afford a three-dimension record of the past 
as do none of the two-dimension records of 
the arts and crafts, such as plans, sketches, 
engravings, and paintings. Even sculpture 
is not always to scale. The craftsmanship 
displayed by the skilled modelmakers in the 
wooden-hull construction and the beautiful 
ornamentation (the gay parti-colored paint- 
ings and carvings) on sides, bows, stern, and 
quarter galleries by contemporary artists 


are of the highest order. These models are 
now considered works of art as well as rec- 
ords of ship construction, and as much a 
delight to the eye as other works of art, and 
to be enjoyed accordingly. 

By an admiralty model is meant a model 
built absolutely to scale—hull, guns, masts, 
spars, decks, compartments, etc., in a gov- 
ernment dockyard. Generally it sufficed to 
leave off the rigging, but the planking of 
the decks and the underwater section of the 
hull were omitted so that members of the 
admiralty board might inspect the details of 
construction and choose “the next year’s 
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STERN VIEW OF 7 Y SHIP M 
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rom the U. S. Naval Academy 


S MODEL HAS ONE OF THE MOST 


BEAUTIFULLY CARVED AND GILDED GALLERIES IN THE ROGERS COLLECTION 


building program.” In those days there 
were no detailed plans and blueprints from 
which a large ship could be built, so the 
ship was constructed in the dockyard from 


the model by skilled carpenters and ship- 
wrights, predecessors of our modern naval 
architects. 

The Rogers collection has one French ad- 
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miralty model, and there are several repro- 
ductions of other nationalities, one being a 
Dutch royal yacht, a type of naval craft 
introduced in the seventeenth century by 
Holland. The collection has fifteen Eng- 
lish admiralty models, twelve being from 
the famous collection formed by Sir Charles 
Sergison. Sir Charles’ ship models were 
kept intact at his estate, Cuckfield Park (in 
Surrey, near London), for two hundred and 
twenty-five years. Sir Charles succeeded 
Samuel Pepys (the diarist) at the Navy Of- 
fice in 1689 and remained there until 1718; 
he formed his collection, according to tra- 
dition, in the same manner as did Pepys, 
by taking the models home (“perquisites” 
of the office) when they had served their 
purpose at the Navy Office (not considered 
a venal offense according to the standards 
of the times). Tradition says, also, that it 
was not unlikely that, when a model was 
added to his collection, Sergison wrote to 
an official at one of the royal dockyards or 
naval depots and requested a glass exhibit 
case for it; hence the “antiques,” types to 
be discussed later known as “Queen Anne” 
and “William and Mary.” 

Sergison and his predecessor Pepys were 
members of the navy board (as it was 
called) , and, though civilian members, had 
equal voting power with “Their Lordships 
Commissioners of the Admiralty.” Pepys 
obtained his position at the Navy Office 
at the time of the Restoration (1660) 
through political influence of his cousin, 
the first Earl of Sandwich. Pepys began 
his famous diary the same year and re- 
mained in office until 1689. As the position 
held by Pepys and Sergison (called by the 
odd name “Clerk of the Acts”) largely 
controlled the navy’s purse strings, and 
awarded its contracts, the two became pow- 
erful administrators. The fact that they 
remained continually at the Navy Office, 
while the naval memberships of the navy 
board were continually changing as the ad- 
mirals went to sea, but added to their power. 
Both were able and jealously guarded the 
king’s interests, and the royal navy had 
(and has) much to thank them for—the 
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many reforms they introduced between 1660 
and 1718. The third book of a four-volume 
biography by Arthur Bryant has just come 
from Cambridge University Press (“Samuel 
Pepys; The Saviour of the Navy”), and it 
deals with the diarist as a naval admin- 
istrator. 

A number of years ago, their interests 
having waned, the female heirs of the Sergi- 
son estate decided to dispose of the ship 
models (the male line had died out, as it 
has in so many distinguished families). 
The late Colonel Rogers purchased the most 
valuable and representative of them, to- 
gether with some of the contemporary glass 
exhibit cases. There were heart burnings 
in England when it became known these 
had left the other side of the Atlantic, proba- 
bly forever. 

The other models are of British, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, German, and American na- 
tionalities and include every type, from the 
sailing ship to those propelled by oil-burn- 
ing Diesel engines. Altogether there are ! 
one hundred eight ship models in the col- 
lection and seventy-two glass exhibit cases. 
The models range in length from six inches 
to six feet, and in height from a few inches 
to eight feet for the largest with masts and 
sails. As some of them are delicately rigged 
and nearly three centuries old, it was quite 
a problem to safely transport them to An- : 
napolis. 

In addition to being valuable from his- 
torical and artistic viewpoints, the collec- 
tion has a large monetary value from the 
collector’s point of view. When received by 
the Navy it was modestly insured for nearly 
$300,000, the executors feeling that the col- 
lection was fairly free of ordinary risks, as 
it was housed in a specially designed mu- 
seum room which the Colonel had added to 
his home, “The Port of Missing Men,” five 
miles out of Southampton. Congress had 
appropriated $5,000 for transportation ex- 
penses to the Naval Academy, but no pri- 
vate company competent to do this kind 
of work bid within the limit (some bids ran 
as high as $13,500). It is a long story, a 
bit technical, and need not be told here. In { 
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the end the Navy did the job with the as- 
sistance of the best expert advice; and the 
collection was delivered to Annapolis for 
less than $2,700, and no damage occurred. 

Many of the glass exhibit cases are mod- 
ern reproductions of Chippendales and 
Sheratons, but there are ten seventeenth- 
century cases, eight known as “William 
and Mary” (circa 1692) and two as “Queen 
Anne” (circa 1700). These antique cases, 
together with some of the contemporary 
ship models, were loaned sixteen years ago 
to the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and were on exhibition for nearly a 
year. One guess as to their value is as 
good as another. 

These seventeenth-century cases have 
hand-beveled Vauxhall glass. On most of 
them the walnut veneer on the carcase of 
oak is in a very good state of preservation, 
and there is very little restoration ap- 
parent. The turning of the legs on the 
stands of the “William and Mary” cabinets 
is excellent and worthy of notice; the 
“Queen Anne” cases are of the fashionable 
double hood type, similar in some respects 
to those made in Holland about this time 
to house oriental curios and works of art 
Dutch ships brought back from the East 
Indies. 

There is one case of another type which 
has not been identified, but the peculiar 
blue tints and imperfections of its wavy 
glass date it as late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. 
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wich. One of these is the admiralty model 
of a ship named for one of the natural sons 
of Charles II by Barbara Villiers. Most of 
the natural sons of this monarch were made 
dukes, and there was considerable rivalry 
between Barbara and Louise as to the 
“precedence” of their respective duke sons. 
Even Nell Gwyn’s son was made Duke of 
St. Albans by his royal father. As these 
ladies had their sister counterparts (and 
brother ones, too) at the courts of Europe 
and exercised tremendous political and re- 
ligious power at the European capitals, they 
are persons of historical interest whose 
positions affected civilization. 

With respect to the seventeenth-century 
glass exhibit cases, tradition says that it is 
probable that some of the Dutch artisans 
who followed in the train of the Prince of 
Orange, and who were put to work in the 
rgyal dockyards, exercised their craftsman- 
ship on them, as there is evidence of Dutch 
style and technique. The prince referred to 
was the King of England, known as Wil- 
liam III, who with Mary II “ruled jointly” 
(1689-1702) as William and Mary. It 
might be well to point out that one of the 
most valuable and largest of the ship 
models (fully rigged with the exception of 
sails) is that of H.M.S. St. George. It is 
an exquisitely executed piece of work. In 
addition to the beautifully carved and 
gilded double figurehead representing St. 
George and the Dragon, it displays certain 
ciphers. On one of its stern galleries is 


The collection also has one original Chip- 
_pendale stand and case which housed the 
ship model of H.M.S. Queen Charlotte 
when the Colonel purchased it from the col- 


carved the gilded cipher composed of the 
letters “WR” (William Rex); and simi- 
larly, but carved twice—on each side of one 


lection of J. Seymour Lucas (Royal Acad- 
emy). The Queen Charlotte was the flag- 
ship of Admiral Lord Howe at the Battle 
of “The Glorious First of June” (1794). In 
the opposing French fleet was a ship named 
Revolutionaire, a model of which is also in 
the Rogers collection. 

In addition to the Queen Charlotte there 
are four other ship models, formerly owned 
by Seymour Lucas, two of which (possibly 
three) were owned by the first Earl of Sand- 


of the quarter galleries—is the cipher “A R” 
(Anna Regina). The omission of the letter 
“M” from these ciphers fixes the date of the 
model as subsequent to the death of Mary 
(1694). The date of the ship of which this 
is the model is 1701. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the cipher “A R” was added 
at the time Princess Anne began her “most 
glorious reign in English history” (1702- 
1714). As she was succeeded by the first 
of the Georges, it is proper to state that the 
Rogers collection has an original admiralty 
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ship model, formerly in the Sergison collec- 
tion, named The Twenty-Gun Frigate of 
George 1. There are two others of the ad- 
miralty type with royal names—the Royal 
William (built 1682; rebuilt 1692 and 
1719), probably the most valuable in the 
collection, whose beauty defies description; 
and the Royal George of 1715, believed to 
have been the property of the Third Earl 
of Sandwich. 

There are no readers who are better 
qualified, both by background and his- 
torical association, than Daughters of the 
American Revolution to understand the sig- 
nificance and history of these “little ships” 
on which Colonel Rogers spent so much 
time and money. Those models of the seven- 
teenth century, and of the greater portion 
of the eighteenth century, we are as much 
concerned with from a sentimental point of 
view as are the British, for our ancestors 
were then good and loyal English subjects; 
while those models of the next fifty years 
cover the period of our history of which 
the Magazine readers are well informed. 

The collection contains the model of the 
fast-sailing, 14-gun brig, the privateer Fair 
American, of the State Navy of South Caro- 
lina. She was in company with the Ran- 
dolph (Captain Nicholas Biddle) when 
that vessel was blown up with the loss of all 
hands, in action (March 7, 1778) with the 
64-gun frigate H.M.S. Yarmouth. Only 
four seamen were saved, picked up several 
days later clinging to débris. One of these, 


John Mayrant, later distinguished himself 


as an officer with John Paul Jones when 
boarding the enemy vessel in the engage- 
ment between the Bonhomme Richard and 
the Serapis. Mayrant was wounded many 
times about the head, but he didn’t cease 
fighting until victory was assured. 

And we have in the collection the model 
of the victor of our: ill-fated Chesapeake, 
of the War of 1812, upon whose decks 
dying James Lawrence uttered the immortal 
words, “Don’t give up the ship.” The model 
of H.M.S. Shannon was purchased from 
the family of her captain (Sir Philip 
Broke). in whose possession it had been 
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for over a century. This model is in Me- 
morial Hall at the Naval Academy, and in 
the same room with the original battle flag 
flown by Oliver Hazard Perry from his flag- 
ship Lawrence at the Battle of Lake Erie. 
This flag has Lawrence’s dying words sewn 
upon its blue field in irregular white letters 
two feet high. Perry flew it as an inspira- 
tion to his command upon going into the 
battle, which was fought only ninety-one 
days after the Chesapeake had been cap- 
tured off Boston (June 1, 1813). 

The Rogers models are representative of 
the period from the middle 1660's to the 
Revolution and to the War of 1812. The 
brilliant engagements of our Navy during 
the War of 1812 definitely proved the sta- 
bility of our form of government—an un- 
certainty till then. There is no cross-section 
of our people who know better the debt of 
gratitude we owe the heroes of our infant 
Navy—Jones, Barry, Preble, Rodgers, De- 
catur, MacDonough, Perry, Bainbridge, 
Lawrence, Hull, Stewart, and others—than 
does the membership of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

I have sketched, from its artistic and his- 
torical viewpoint, the story of ships and 
ship models as exemplified by the Rogers 
collection. But there is a deeper signifi- 
cance: An emotional and religious symbol- 
ism of man’s emergence from the uncivilized 
stage to the present day that is associated 
with ships and ship models which has not 
been generally recognized and appreciated ; 
it is for the most part quite unrevealed. 

We feel the romance and adventure in- 
herent in the human race which the sea 
and ships inspire. We thrill at the sight 
of aship. Man’s religious instinct has made 
it seem that the sea and the ship were 
jointly symbolic of life itself—and it was 
natural that the “little ship” or ship model 
should have been associated with death and 
the life beyond. We find that votive or 
“church” ship models were sometimes large 
and beautiful and regarded with veneration 
by churchmen of all denominations in the 
different countries. Some were made of 
silver and gold. They get their names from 
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Photo from U. S. Naval Academy 


BUILT IN 1682; REBUILT IN 1692 AND 


1719. NOTE THE BEAUTIFULLY CARVED CILDED DOUBLE FIGUREHEAD 


the fact that the models were placed in 
churches where the vows were made. 

As depicted in rare old paintings and en- 
gravings these ship models were displayed 
either by suspension from points in the 
rounded arch or pointed vaults of the nave, 
or setting on the upper ledges of the outer 
wall of the aisle; but always in a prominent 
place. Such models in these settings may be 
seen in Europe today. 

In some countries it was the custom on 
certain religious feast days for a number of 
persons to make the vows together. Upon 
these occasions the rites took the form of 
a procession which filed through the church 
or cathedral and past the model(s) high 
above them. 

Writers beyond number have dwelt upon 


“the hold which the sea has ever held 


the imagination and emotions of mankind. 
In its calmer aspects, it suggests the seren- 
ity, mystery, immensity, and irresistible 
energy of God, and in its wilder moods 
His power, majesty, and awfulness. In 
all moods it is a constant reminder of 
man’s littleness and dependence, and has 
ever been one of his chief stimuli to re- 
sourcefulness, courage, heroism, and self- 
sacrifice.” 

There are many references in the Bible 
to the sea and to ships, and sacred writers 
from earliest days have used the ship as a 
symbol of the church in its course through 
history, and as a symbol of the human soul, 
voyaging safely under the guidance of the 
Savior as Pilot, not only over the sea of 
life, but across the sea of death, “into the 
haven where salami would be.” 
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THE BOW OF THE ENGLISH ADMIRALTY SHIP MODEL “ST. GEORGE, 


my 


BUILT IN 1701, NOTE THE FIGUREHEAD OF 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


One more reference to one of man’s 
“faiths.” This is the Navy’s conception as 
expressed by the Tiffany stained-glass win- 


dow, immediately behind the altar in the ’ 


Naval Academy chapel. It was placed 
there by the members of the Naval Acad- 
emy class of 1869 in memory of the Navy’s 
second admiral, David Dixon Porter. On 
either side of the altar, but within the sanc- 
tuary, are the national colors and those of 
the Naval Academy—the national colors on 
the right as the chaplain faces the congre- 
gation, which is the correct practice but not 
always followed in churches. The window 
shows the Savior stilling the wind and angry 
waters, and viewed against the late after- 
noon sun is a most beautiful and inspiring 
sight. Two generations of our naval of- 


ficers have sat through four years of serv- 


ices in this chapel, and they and the mid- 
shipmen of today recall this window upon 
hearing the opening lines of the hymn 
which always concludes the naval church 
service ashore or afloat: 


Eternal Father: strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the rest- 
less wave, 

Who bidd’st the mighty ocean 
deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea! 


Note: Captain Baldridge has expressed the 
hope that delegates to the Continental Congress 
might want to see the Rogers collection of ship 
models at the United States Naval Academy while 
they are in Washington; and if that proves to be 
the case, the group or groups will notify him so 
that he may give them a “personal tour.” 
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bpm selection of the most perfect five- 
generation chart for publication in this 
issue of the Magazine was a difficult task, 
conducted in all fairness and in conformity 
with the requirements given in this depart- 
ment for several months. No one connected 
with the Magazine had any part in making 
the decision. 

The honor goes to Mrs. 
Adams, of Groton, Connecticut. 

The chart is reproduced at the end of this 
department. We appreciate the coopera- 
tion of those who submitted charts, and we 
plan to repeat the project next year. All 
charts will be displayed during Congress 
week near the Magazine office. 

One of the charts submitted measured 
about three feet square, and is a masterpiece 
_of workmanship, detail, and data. It will 
_ be published in the May number of the 
_ Magazine. All charts, unless otherwise re- 
quested, will be presented to the Library. 
To be able to trace one’s ancestors through 
five generations, giving dates of birth, mar- 
riage, residence, death, and references for 
the same, on a chart 11 inches by 81% inches 
is an achievement of which one may be 
justly proud. Try it. 


Charles M. 


* 


The publication of the Roster of Soldiers 
and Patriots of the American Revolution 
Buried in Indiana, edited by Mrs. Roscoe 
C. O'Byrne, suggests the information that 
headstones will be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, free of cost, for the unmarked 
grave of any individual whose last service 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the Confederate States army, 
was honorable. 


Lue REYNOLDS 
Genealogical Editor 


It will be shipped, freight prepaid, to 
the railroad station or steamboat landing 
nearest the cemetery in which the veteran 
is buried. All expenses incident to hauling 
the stone from the station to the cemetery 
and its erection at the grave must be paid 
from private funds. 


Hatt, Wasnincton, D. C. 


* 


Any person may make an application for 
a headstone. Officers, committees of patri- 
otic or welfare organizations, and other per- 
sons having charge of securing headstones 
for soldiers buried in their vicinity should 
ascertain before ordering whether the rela- 
tives or friends of the veteran desire the 
Government headstone or intend to erect a 
private monument. 


In connection with applications for head- 
stones for graves of Revolutionary War or 
War of 1812 veterans, it is suggested that 
as much information as possible be fur- 
nished. This is necessary, since the War 
Department records of these wars are 
meager and verification is accepted from 
State Records and authorized histories and 
other publications on file in your library. 

The above information came from John 
T. Harris, Lt. Colonel, Q. M. Corps, As- 
sistant Quartermaster General, Munitions 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


The Index to Vol. 72, January-December, 
1938, of the Nationa HistoricaL Maca- 
ZINE, published separately, answers many 
questions sent to this department as to when 
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and what queries, pensions, Bible records, 
family associations, etc., were published. 
All information that we possess is given 
with the publication of these items. We re- 
quest copies of answers to queries which are 
made possible through this Magazine me- 
dium of exchange. 


Queries and Answers 


UERIES must be submitted in duplicate, 

typed or written double spaced on separate 
slips of paper and limited to sixty words. Name 
and address of sender will be published unless 
otherwise requested. Unsigned queries, indicated 
by * * *, desire no correspondence so letters can- 
not be forwarded by this department. Queries 
received since June 1, 1938, will be published as 
soon as possible if above rules are observed. 
Unpublished queries may be resubmitted. Answers 
to queries are solicited. 


QUERIES 


D-’39. Frank.—Wanted data concern- 
ing Jacob Frank in N. Y. men of the Am. 
Rev.-1808. Under “Enlisted Men, 1st Regt.” 
on p. 21. In Mahoning Co., Ohio in 1809. 
d. there. Probably from Tully, N. Y. 

Parents of Edna Melissa Prime b. N. Y. 
1812: m. N. Y. 1828 to Squire S. Chapman, 
b. Tully, N. Y. 1812: d. 1849 in Geauga Co., 

D-’39. Higgins.—Wanted parentage of 
Joseph Higgins, whose will was probated 
January, 1840, in Monongalia County, W. 
Va., also want last name and all information 
possible of his wife, Elizabeth. Was Joseph 
Higgins in Revolutionary War? Want 
dates of birth, death and marriage of Joseph 
Higgins’ son, Joshua, Marion Co., W. Va. 
Also name of his wife. 
m. 3-4-1841 James Gump. Mrs. Clem Wil- 
son, 108-8th St., Hot Springs, Ark. 

D--39. David.—Daniel David came 
from Wales to Smyrna, Delaware, at age 
of thirty; married soon after. Wife's name 
desired. His son, Daniel, b. Kent County, 
Delaware 1751, d. 1798; married Anne 
Farson b. 1757, d. 1820. Anne was dau. 
of Henry, and grand-dau. of William, native 
of Scotland. Anne married second William 
Ford, Kent County. Anne’s maternal an- 
cestors desired.—(Miss) Mary Baumgard- 
ner, Ipava, Illinois. 

D-39. Moore.—Wanted information 
of, and the names of the parents of Jessie 
Moore, who was born in one of the Caro- 
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linas about 1786. He left his home about 
1803, and went to Kentucky to live. His 
Mother or his grandmother was a Miss 
Lynch, so I understand? Address: Mrs. 
J. H. Hundley, 511 Graham Road, Ft. Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

D-’39. Noble.—Wanted the names and 
information of the parents and grand par- 
ents of Isaac Noble and his wife Peggy 
Isaac, born June 1764 in Somerset County, 
Maryland, married Peg born in 
Somerset County Md. Sept. 1771. They 
emigrated to Mississippi in 1804, removed 
to Jerseyville, Illinois in 1836; died there 
April 1846. Peggy died May 1858; both 
buried in Illinois. Mrs. Walter Sillers, Se. 
Rosedale, Mississippi. 

D--39. Wanted. . record of Na- 
thaniel Skinner, Loudon County, Virginia. 
Born 1747, married 1770 to Martha Fraim, 
born 1752. Family tradition says Nathaniel 
served as Quarter Master, rank of Major 
in Rev. War. His son Cornelius born 1772 
in New Jersey married Cynthia McKenniz 
1801—died 1845. Cynthia died 1835. 
Mrs. Walter Sillers, Jr., Rosedale, Missis- 
sippi. 

D- record of 
Thomas Douthitt of Allegheny, Penn. whose 
family tradition says served 7 years in the 
Rev. War, and refused a pension. He mar- 
ried Mollie Wright—his daughter Pamela 
married Billie Fraim, whose daughter 
Martha married Nathaniel Skinner. Mrs. 
L. B. Austin, Rosedale, Mississippi. 

D-’39. Parkhurst-Stone.— Martha 
Stone m. John Parkhurst. Parents of Mercy 
Parkhurst b. 1759 m. 1777 Richard Goodell 
1750-1826 of Pomfret, Conn. Wanted an- 
cestors of Martha and John. * * * 

D-’39. Sirlott.—Wanted surname of 
mother of Mary (Polly) Sirlott b. 1801, d. 
1872, Greene Co., Ohio. Mar. 1818 to 
Thomas Harper. Her parents were George 
Sirlott and Elizabeth , natives of Mary- 
land. George Sirlott of French descent, 
probably son of Nicholas Serlott who took 
Patriot’s Oath Mar. 2, 1778, “Lower Ante- 
tom Hundred, near Sharpsburg, Md.” 
Mrs. John E. Breese, 1501 Oakland Pkwy.., 
Lima, Ohio. 

D--39. (a) Childers.—Wanted par- 
entage and ances. of Josiah Childers and 
wife, Martha Woodrum.  Josiah’s twin 
brother set. on Red River, Texas. se 
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b. Md. or Va., had large family. Some b. 
in Ga. Moved to Tenn., then Ark. Died 
near Carrollton; she 1860, he earlier. 
Names of Chil. known: Arch, Burrell, Jack- 
son, Josiah, Elizabeth mar. John Morgan, 
Nancy mar. Leonard Cain. 

(b) Shelton.—Wanted ances. of Anna 
Shelton. Mar. Josiah Childers, son of 
Josiah and Martha (Woodrum) Childers. 


_ Her parents: John and Elizabeth (Scrimp- 


sher or Scrimjour) Shelton. Anna was b. 
near Athens, McMinn Co., Tenn. Her 
father d. Oct. 16, 1840; mother d. 1871-2. 


_ Sisters: Mary Ann Napier, Martha Still- 


Jane, Elizabeth; brothers: 


George. 


John, 
Her grandfather, John Shelton, 


_ lived in Alabama. Mrs. C. J. Payne, Cape 
_ Girardeau, Mo., Teachers College. 


J Revolutionary War Pensions 
4 


File No. W 25.812. 

Hursut, Stephen, Abigail. Cert. No. 
469; issued Sept. 25, 1838, Act of July 7, 
1838, at $80 per annum, from Mar. 4, 1836. 
Application for Pension Aug. 25, 1838. 
Age 70 yrs. b. Aug. 11, 1768. Agency 
Conn. Residence at date of application 
Hartford, Hartford Co., Conn. Service 
Conn. Rank private. 

Abigail Hurlbut declares that she is the 
widow of Stephen Hurlbut, who was a Rev. 
Soldier, at the time of his enlistment he 
was a resident of Winchester, Litchfield Co., 
Conn., and at that time she resided in Fair- 
field, Fairfield Conn. and first became ac- 
quainted with Stephen Hurlbut after he 
left the Army and returned to reside in 
Winchester and at that time she resided in 
Salisbury in the same Co. They were mar- 


ried by a J. P. in Canaan Oct. 9, 1786. 


Bible Record of the Family 


Stephen Hurlbut born Dec. 12, 1761. | 

Abigail Hurlbut b. Aug. 11, 1768. 

Stephen Hurlbut was married to Abigail 
Meeker Oct. 9, 1786. 


aby! 
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Salley Hurlbut b. July 11, 1787. 
Eunice b. July 26, 1789. 
Amos b. Feb. 13, 1792. 
Lucy b. Apr. 21, 1794. _ > 
Polly b. Aug. 27, 1796. —?, 
Samuel b. Oct. 31, 1798. Pian 
Huldah b. Feb. 15, 1801. ’ 

Silas Hurlbut b. Mar. 27, 1803. 

Clarrissa b. Aug. 18, 1806. 

Stephen Hurlbut died Apr. 30, 1807 aged 
45. 

Sept. 20, 1838 Samuel Hurlbut of Hart- 
ford, Hartford, Conn. aged 52 yrs. declares 
that he is acquainted with Stephen Hurlbut 
and his wife Abigail—they often visited the 
home of deponents father, who was a 
brother of said Stephen, formerly of Win- 
chester Litchfield Co. where he died. Soon 
after his death his widow said Abigail Hurl- 
but moved to this town where she has re- 
sided ever since. 

Sept. 20, 1838 Harriet Hurlbut of Hart- 
ford, Conn. aged 54 yrs. declares that she 
had an Uncle (the brother of her father) 
named Stephen Hurlbut, etc. 

Comptroller's Office, Hartford, Conn. 
Aug. 22, 1838—On application for evidence 
of the Rev. service of Stephen Hurlbut, I 
have examined the records of settlements 
made with the Conn. Line of the Continental 
Army and find as follows: 


In the settlement made with the 9th 
Conn. Regt. Samuel B. Webb Esq. Colonel 
before Jan. 1780—“the name Stephen Hurl- 
but” as having commenced service Feb. 28, 
1778 and as being settled with Jan. 1, 1780 
—*1 yr. 10 mos., and 3 days”, and in the 
settlement with the same Regt. and Colonel” 
for the year 1780” Stephen Hurlbut, as 
commencing service Jan. 1, 1780, and set- 
tled with Jan. 1, 1781, 1 yr. and in settle- 
ment with the same Regt. and Colonel” for 
the year 1781” Stephen Hurlbut as com- 
mencing service Jan. 1, 1781 and settled 
with Jan. 10, 1781—10 days in each settle- 
ment as a private. 

I certify that the above are true extracts 
and statements from the books above men- 
tioned. Henry Kilbourn, Comp. 

_ There are no further family data on file. 


File No. W 11.330. 


Hopkins, Levi, Elizabeth. Cert. No. 
16.624; issued Sept. 9, 1833, Act of June 7, 


1832, at $23 per annum, from Mar. 4, 1831. 
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Application for Pension Mar. 11, 1833. 
Age b. Mar. 31, 1753. Serv- 


ice Mass. Residence at date of application, 


Agency Va. 


Preston Co., Va. Rank Private. 


Levi Hopkins was born March 31, 1753 
Mass. 
where he resided when he entered the serv- 
ice in 1776—-served 3 mos. as a private in 
Capt. George King’s Co. of Mass. Troops 


in Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., 


and was at the battle of White Plains. 


In July 1776 he served 1 mo. in Capt. 
Silas Goodrich’s Co. and in the summer of 
1777 he volunteered and served 3 mos. or 
10 days in Capt. Goodrich’s Co., Col. Starks 
Regt. Later he served a tour of 3 weeks 
under Capt. Thomas Ingerson in the Mass. 


Troops. 


In 1784 he moved to Baltimore, Md. and 
remained there 10 yrs. then moved to Pres- 


ton Co., Va. 


He died Sept. 1, 1835 in Preston Co., Va. 


and was buried in said county and state. 


GREENE COUNTY, TENNESSEE, MARRIAGE BONDS 
to Susanna Couch........... George Couch 
14 to Margaret Harmon........ Thomas Harmon 
Nov. 14 Isaac Harmon............ to Elizabeth Luster......... Miles Luster VA? 
N. Rawlings, C 
Nov. 17 to Sarah Newton...........J. Hamilton 
(or Newlon) 
Nov. 20 to Francis Bays............. Thomas Williamson 
(Broyles outside) 
Nov. 27 David McCollum......... to Sarah Graham........... James Graham iw 
N. Rawlings, C. 
Dec. 2 Assen Felix Earnest 
(Bond, license and certificate) F 
Dec. 16 to Rebeckah Magill......... Hugh Magill 
Dec. 20 James Cravens........... to Anne Love..............George Gordon Gof ts . 
Dec. 29 Matthias Broyle.......... Ephraim Broyle 
Philip Smith 
Dec. 30 Abner Aires (?)........... to Naomi Casteel........... John Melone a “4 y 
1798 
Jan. 4 James Johnson........... to Agness English........... John English eee ; 
Jan. 6 George Kyle.............. to John Froshour 
(or Kile) 
Jan. 9 Daniel Borden............ to Catherine Newton........ John Jones 
Jan. 9 Jesse Carter. Thomas Harmon 
(or Herman) 
Jan. 19 John Newberry.......... to Elizabeth Brown......... James Brown ary ad 
Jan. 22 Samuel Frazier........... to Mary Parks............. Adonijah Morgan pees 
Jan. 26 Jacob Easterly............ i Christopher Bible pert 
(or Esterly) 


to 
(C vertified permission for license John Ball, father) 


File No. W 11.330. 

Hopkins, Levi, Elizabeth. Cert. No. 
5030. Wheeling, Agency Va. Application 
for Pension Feb. 2, 1855. Age abt. 73 or 
74 yrs. Residence at date of application, 
Preston Co., Va. 

Elizabeth Hopkins declares that she is the 
widow of Levi Hopkins, who was a Rev. 
soldier and U. S. pensioner under the Act of 
Congress passed aon ne 7, 1832. 

She was married to Levi Hopkins Sept 
10, 1811, in Allegany Co., Maryland. Her 
name before said marriage was Elizabeth 
Looper. They were married by Rev. Wm 
Painter. Their first child was born in 1812 
and was living in 1855 (no name stated). 
(There is no other reference to children.) 

She was allowed bounty land for services 
rendered by said Levi Hopkins on Warrant 
No. 26139-160-55 for 160 acres of land 
under the Act of 1855. 

There are no further family data on file. 
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Jan. 29 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25 
May 3 
May 7 
May 15 


Malachia Click. . 
(or Malachai) 

John Davis 

Zachariah Melone......_.. 


(Both bond and license) 
Elijah Hurst... . 
John Brumly, Jun. 


Charles Warren 


NATIONAL 


Rachel Laney. 


Elizabeth Miller... 


Rachel Casteel 


Mary Lindsay... . 


Catherine Countz. . . 


Sarah Earnest 


Thomas Kennedy, C. (bond, license and certificate) 


James Doyne.... 
(or Doan) 
Daniel Matthews. 


Daniel Henderson 


John Miller. . . 
Willm. Kennedy, C. 
Caleb Carter... .. 


Samuel Davis..... ...... 
John Wallace... 
(or Walles) 
Spencer Breeden.......... 
John Golden....... 


Purner Ingram... . 
(or Larner Ingrum) 
William O’ Neal 


George Cannon 
Isaac Doty. 
Henry Paiget.. 
(or Padget) 
Matthias 


John Neese............... 
Alexander Caldwell........ 
William Houston.......... 
(Both bond and 
John Swaggerty. 
Jesse Walker. . 
David Paulsell 
(or Paulson) 
Charles Lewen... 


Alexander English......... 
David Rutledge. . 
John McCormic.. . 
(or McCormick) 
William Parks... 


Robert Murphy. 
John Cessna (?). 
Wm. Kennedy, ( 
John Harris, Jun... 


eee 


Andrew Cole. . 
John Baker... 
Jacob Feller 

John Morrison 
W illiam Wyatt. 


to 


Mary Woolsy....._.. 


Elizabeth Slaughter 


Sarah Hickman......... 


Mary Smiley... 


Phebe Williams 
Esther Penny. 
Grissel Rose. . 
(Gressy) 
Eleanor 


Sarah Lewis...... 


Margaret Degman. . 


(or Digman) 


Margaret Brabson. . 


Marias Hermon.... 


(or Harman) 


Phebe Pope........... 


Nancy 
Rachel Ohaver. 


Mary Kyle... 


Sarah Duncan 


Mary Wagoner... .... 


Isabella Moore 
Susanna Long. . 
Jane Cox...... 


Phebe Potter. 
Mary Fisher. . 


Elizabeth Delaney... 


Mary Sutton............ 


Mary Robinson 


(inside Mary Hibbit) 


Mary Bullard 


Mary McCollum. ..... 


Elizabeth Craig. . . 


Elizabeth Neilson. . 


Elizabeth Casick...... 


(or Cusick) 
Priscilla Woolsey 
Nancy Davis. 


Catherine Yerrick . 
Elizabeth Babb a 


Mary Samples.......... 


Rebecca Carney....... 
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. Martin Click 


John Kennedy 
John Melone 


.John Hurst 


John Brumly, Sen. 
Larkin Brumly 
Henry Earnest 


Stephen Woolsy 
Daniel Matthews 
Stephen Woolsy 
James Doyne 


. James Oliphant 


John Bell 


Peter Bleak 


Joseph Carter 
Robert McFarland 
John Kennedy 


George Davis 


.Nathan Veatch 


.John Bird 
.Thomas McAmish 


Jesse Rash 


.John Newman 


.Thomas Hermon 


(or Harmon) 


.John Newman 
.John Newman 
. David Ohaver 


Sperling Bowman 


.David Tate 


George Passons 


. George Brightell 
. Thomas Temple 
.Even Evens 


(or Evans) 
rling Bowman 


.. Christopher Bullor 


(or Bullard) 
Joseph Ohaver 
Henry Farnsworth 


Jacob Hise 


.Wm. Dewoody 


Richard Hunter 
Andrew Hibbit 


James Kenney 


James McPheran 


Francis Hughes 
William Armstrong 
Dan’l. Armstrong 
Henry Farnsworth 


John Harris, Sen. 


. Philip Cole 


Nathan Davis 


. Youst Yerrick 
.Thomas Doan 
McKechen 


= NAT 
Oct. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
| 
Dec. 
Dee. 
7 
May 25 
June 11 
June 25 
July 6 
July 23 
= 
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: 
July 28 
Ang. 21 to 
Aug. 28 
9 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 7 
— Sept. 29 
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Oct. 25 Branch Jones............. to Mary Vanpelt.......... . Benj. Vanpelt 
Oct. 29 David to Sarah Kerr...... .Samuel Robinson 
Nov. 17 Jacob Limebough (7)... to Barbara Crook... _.. Henry Crook 
Dec. 4 Jesse Johnson. . . ...... to Anne Stanfield... ... _..Philip Stout 
Dec. 11 Joseph McCoy...... to Avy McBride...... David Russell af 
Wilham McBride John Russell oe 


Dec. 13 William Glaze... 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Dec. 14 John Op. . ss James Smith ( 


to Phebe Haws. _........Rebert Pickens 


(or Pennycuff) 


Dec. 24 William Finley............ to Jane English... Adonijah Morgan 
James Penney 7 
Dec. 25 Anthony Kelly..... Samuel Robinson 
Dec. 25 Solomon Wolford (? ). to Elizabeth Crum... Robert O' Neil 
"William Moyer (?) 
(To be continued) 
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1-24-1901 GRAVE STONES 
CHARLES M. ADAMS | FAMILY BIBLE 
PES. GROTON Conn. MORGAN GENEALOGY ELHANAN 
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Rer 
CANTERBURY CT. VITAL RECORDS 
1944 GROTON CT. VITAL RECORDS 
3 GRAVE STONES AD 
Stang GENEALOGY pp 
. CHARLES M ADAMS 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES.DANIEL FITCH SERVED THROUGH THE ENTIRE WAR, HE HAD A MILITARY DISCHARGE SIGNED BY GEN. WASHINGTON . 
IN.JUNE 1783 WITH THE’ MILITARY. BADGE OF MERIT” FOR SIX YEARS FAITHFUL SERVICE. SEE CONNECTICUT MEN IN THE REVOLUTION, REYOLUTIONARY 
ARCHIVES. CONN. STATE LIBRARY, HARTFORD, Conn. & PENSION MORGAN, JAMES MORGAN Je, 
Amos Turner, JAMES APPLey, THOMAS STARR Ben BUTTON ALSO SEQVED IN THE WAR OF THE DEVOLUTION. 


USE OTHER SIDE FOR ANY ADDITIONAL DATA 


Iu Memoriam 


We announce, with sorrow, the passing, on February 28, 1939, of Mrs. George Thacher 
Guernsey, President General of the National Society, 1917-1920. Tributes to Mrs. Guernsey 
will appear in the May number of the Magazine. 


We also announce the passing, on February 11, 1939, of Mrs. Mary Poole Newsom of Gibson, 
Georgia, a Real Daughter of the American Revolution. 
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HERALDRY 


N showing a coat of arms one is fre- 

quently asked, “But what does it mean? 
For what do those devices stand? And why 
those colors?” The answer is simple. The 
coat of arms means the person it designates. 
The devices and colors in themselves are of no 
importance. 

One should always remember that armorial 
insignia identified a person in the past in the 
same manner as a surname does today, only 
more definitely, as there may be different fam- 
ilies with the same surname but an identical 
coat of arms was used only by those of one 
blood. 

The devices on a shield were selected by the 
first bearer of it for any reason that seemed to 
him to be good, or for no reason at all, just as 
parents often choose baptismal names for chil- 
dren. A boy may be named for his father, 
some other relative or friend, or “just be- 
cause”; the distinguishing devices on a shield 
might be chosen for some personal meaning 
they had to the chooser, or “just because” the 
original bearer liked them, provided no one 
else was using that combination. 

Commercial firms selling reproductions of 
coats of arms frequently give elaborate ex- 
planations of the “meaning of the arms,” such 
as that the cross indicates an ancestor went to 
the Crusades, the owl denotes the family was 
noted for wisdom, and so on. This is purely 
imaginary, as the original adopter of the arms 
did not outline his reasons and no one can 
now say what motives moved him. Of course, 
it is interesting to interpret the “charges” and 
colors in accordance with their symbolical 
meanings, just as it is interesting to know the 
symbolical meanings of Christian names. It 
is probable, however, that very seldom was the 
meaning a controlling factor in the selection 
of device or color, except as that particular 
device might have symbolized for the first 
bearer some personal experience. The owl 
would be more likely to be chosen because the 
night before the young man was made a 
knight, while he watched beside his armour, 
some owls hooted around and kept him com- 
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“Bee a Coat of Arms Mean Anything? = 


JEAN STEPHENSON 
Drawings by Azalea Green Badgley 


pany, than because he thought he was 
shrewd individual. 

Not infrequently the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the shield will be something that is a 
pun on the present family name. This name 
may indeed have been but a “nick” name at 
that time. Such are the Hoge arms (illustrated 
in the October, 1938, magazine) where the 
wild boar’s head is used; the Barbou (illus- 
trated last month); and the Martin. Today 
we would not call a boar a “hoeg,” and the 
name of “barbeau” for that particular kind of 
fish is seldom used; but to their contempo- 
raries, the arms meant the nickname the per- 
sons were called. Punning Martin arms are 
interesting, as some use the bird called “mar- 
ten,” and others use a red star (Mars). 

The charge may represent an office held by 
the bearer of the arms. This is frequently the 
case where the office is that of butler, and the 
cups symbolize it, but is also the case with a 
sword bearer or foresters. 

Sometimes real clues for a family connec- 
tion can be found in a coat of arms by one well 
versed in the history of the twelfth to seven- 
teenth centuries. Such a case was outlined last 
month in connection with the appearance of 
the banner of Savoy in the St. Julien crest. On 
the British Isles the appearance of a lymphad 
or galley in a coat of arms would lead one to 
look for the family in the western part of Scot- 
land, as most of those with such a device at 
one time owed allegiance to MacDonald, Lord 
of the Isles, or before that to the House of 
Lorne. From the double-headed eagle one may 
infer a feudal bond to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. The formalized green “mount” would 
suggest Switzerland. A certain peculiar type 
of cross prompts an investigation of the con- 
nection with the House of Lorraine. Many 
more instances could be cited, so many that 
when a line is being traced and all clues to the 
origin of the earlier ancestor found have 
failed, and the coat of arms he bore is known, 
the next step is a careful “reading” of the 
arms for the historical and genealogical data 
to be found in the achievement. pbncina 
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Arms: Azure, a chevron or between three owls 
argent; in chief a fleur de lis ermine. 


Crest: A demi tiger gules, bezantee, armed and 
tufted or, charged with a bend of the last. 


( 


Arms: Quarterly: first and fourth, argent, a fleur 
de lis gules; second and third, or, two bars 
gules; over all in orle eight martlets gules. 


Crest: A fleur de lis gules. 
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HERE were several different coats of 
arms borne by families named Apple- 
gate in England. The one shown here is that 
of the family which lived in Hampshire. 
The name is variously spelled, appearing as 
Applegarth, Aplegath, and Applegate. The 
descendants in the United States use the 
spelling “Applegate.” 
While the arms were used in this form at 


least as early as 1600, it seems probable © - 


that the fleur de lis and the bezants on the | 
crest are “differences,” and that the original — 
arms were without these additions. This 
furnishes a genealogical clue, i. e., the — 
Hampshire family from which the immi- 
grant to America came was a younger 
branch of the house—the older possibly liv- 
ing in some other county and dying out be- 
fore the seventeenth century. 

There are many Applegate families in the 
United States, some of which have been 
traced to this family; others may descend 
from it, but the line is untraced. Or they _ 
may descend from the older branch, or some © 
of the other families of the name. 


HE Van Meter arms shown are those of — 


the Dutch family “van Meteren.” The — 
name has been anglicized to Van Metre and 
Van Meter in America. There were families 
known as “van Meteren” in Gelderland and — 
in South Holland, but as they appear to — 


have used the same arms they probably had 


a common origin. 

The quartering took place prior to 1600. 
The simple form of the paternal arms, i. e., 
the plain silver shield with the red fleur de 
lis, indicates it is an early one, probably of 
the 12th century. As the fleur de lis is quite 
definitely associated with the House of Bur- 
gundy and the royal house of France, its 
use as the only identifying charge opens an 
interesting field for speculation. The orig- 


inal ancestor might, if the line were traced, _ 


be found to be a knight who served under 
those princes and was given lands in the 


Netherlands. 


Symbols for Heraldic Tinctures 
Argent Sable 
(ENGLISH) 


Gules Azure Vert 


Gold Silver Black Red Bluse 
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Colin Lowrie. Norah Lofts. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. $2.50; and 
Three Harbours. F. van Wyck 
Mason. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.75. 


It seems logical to review these two books 
together because they have so many points 
incommon. They are both written in virile 
and vivid style. The scene of both is laid 
to a large extent in Colonial Virginia, with 
a background in one case of St. Kitts and in 


the other of Bermuda—islands which bear 


enough general resemblances to each other 
to seem allied, at least for fictional pur- 
poses. Both plots center around deeds of 
bloodshed, daring, and violence. Moreover, 
the characters which dominate both books 
make love after much the same fashion that 
they wage war—boldly and rather unscru- 
pulously. Read in sequence, the novels give 
an impression of almost fantastic unity. 
Miss Lofts has the greater gift of epito- 
mizing individuals and sections surely and 
swiftly. “Life had dealt hardly with my 
mother, as it often does, I have observed, 
with proud people who throw out a chal- 
lenge,” she causes her hero to say of his 
mother; while of his crippled and impover- 


. ished father she makes him remark: 


“As I grew I became conscious of a 
certain contempt for him, so helpless, so 
resigned, so dependent upon that iron 
woman, his wife. But later on, much 
later, grown myself to manhood, I dimly 
appreciated the quality that was in him, 
the man who having given all that he had 
in a cause that he considered just, could 
sit down in the long afterwards without 
self-pity, without complaint and without 
despair. Sired and mothered thus I 
should have been other than I am.” 


Elsewhere, the author says, “I learned 
that laughter is the most destructive thing 
in the world,” and describes a rare vintage 


brandy as “silk on the tongue, fire in the 
throat, and spring in the veins.” The latter 
certainly stands up well beside the old 
French adage that coffee should be as 
“black as night, as sweet as love, as strong 
as death, and as hot as hell.” 


Mr. Mason’s greater gift lies in his ironic 
scenes of tragedy. The story of the soldier 
who hanged himself to escape flagellation, 
the story of the exile who perishes when he 
is finally in sight of home, the story of the 
sabotaged ship into which the owner had 
put the last cent he possessed—all these are 
presented with a grim reality which wrings 
the reader’s heart. This particular reader 
found it impossible to scan without skip- 
ping some descriptions of floggings, brand- 
ings, and other cruelties which occur in 
both books, and various other details 
seemed to her coarse and carnal. However, 
her opinion may be a minority one—in- 
deed, it must be, for both “Colin Lowrie” 
and “Three Harbours” stand high on the 
best-seller lists at present. And after all, 
they deal with other times than ours, in 
which there were other standards as well 
as other customs. Possibly, Miss Lofts and 
Mr. Mason have performed a real service 
to the student of history in using such 


clarity and candor. F. P. K. 


Alone. Richard E. Byrd. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


““My whole life here is an experiment in 
harmony.” 

This is what Richard Byrd wrote from 
his “Advance Base” in Antarctica, during 
the profundity of the winter night. Perhaps 
this one sentence best epitomizes the reasons 
for the rash endeavor which resulted in un- 
told anguish and nearly cost him his life. 
But elsewhere he explains them more fully: 
“The original plan had been to staff the base 
with several men; but . . . this had proved 
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impossible. In consequence, | had to choose 
whether to give up the Base entirely—and 
the scientific mission with it—or to man it 
by myself. I could not bring myself to give 
it up beyond the solid worth of 
weather and auroral observations . . . I 
really wanted to go for the experience’s 
sake. So the motive was in part personal 
.. . We are caught up in the winds that 
blow every which way. And in the hulla- 
baloo the thinking man is driven to ponder 
where he is being blown and to long des- 
perately for some quiet place where he can 
reason undisturbed and take inventory. It 
may be that I exaggerate the need for oc- 
casional sanctuary, but I do not think so— 
at least speaking for myself, since it has 
always taken me longer than the average 
person to think things out. By that I do 
not mean to imply that, before I went to 
Advance Base, my private life had not been 
extraordinarily happy; actually it had been 
happier than I had had right to expect. 
Nevertheless, a crowding confusion had 
pushed in.” 


Here is a simple and sincere statement 
which every human being who has striven 
for inner peace while reaching towards 
some great goal should readily and sympa- 
thetically grasp. The individual who reads 
this book, and in closing it asks, “Was the 
game worth the candle?” must be insensate 
to all the deepest emotions and highest 
ideals. And Admiral Byrd’s explanation 
is itself in complete harmony with the tone 
of the entire book which is marked through- 
out by supreme clarity and purity of style. 
The descriptions of the phenomena and 
magnificence of the Antarctic scene are 
almost breath-taking in their beauty. 

“Later, during my walk,” he writes, “I 
saw a moon halo, the first since I’ve been 
here. I had remarked inwardly that the 
moon seemed almost unnaturally bright, 
but thought no more about it until something 
—perhaps a subtle change in the quality of 
the moonlight—fetched my attention back 
to the sky. When I glanced up, a haze was 
spreading over the moon’s face; and, as I 
watched, a system of luminous circles 
formed themselves gracefully around it. 
Almost instantly the moon was wholly sur- 
rounded by concentric bands of color, and 
the effect was as if a rainbow had been 
looped around a huge silver coin. Apple- 


green was the color of the wide outer band, 
whose diameter, I estimated, was nineteen 
times that of the moon itself. The effect 
lasted only five minutes or so. Then the 
colors drained from the moon, as they do 
from a rainbow; and almost simultaneously 
a dozen massive streamers of 


stripes, seemed to leap straight out from the 
moon’s brow. Then they, too, vanished.” 


There are very few humorous items in the 


book, but there are many lovely ones which _ 


will strike a responsive chord in the heart 
of the housekeeper who may have hesitated 


to read this book for fear that it would be — 
Every 
novice in the culinary arts will recognize — 


filled wholly with scientific details. 


the Admiral’s consternation at the loss of 
his cook book, will smile over his first dis- 
astrous efforts to cook cornmeal, and will 
appreciate his dependence on the ham given 
him by his mother. The type of the books 


he read and the kind of music he put on his | 
phonograph reveal tastes that the average — 


man and woman shares; his whimsical ar- 
rangements for beating himself at Canfield 


will enliven the hours which many a shut- 


in spends on Solitaire. 


No review of this book would be complete — 
without a word of appreciation for its — 
unique and artistic makeup—the jacket, the — 
But after 
all, it is the content which holds us en-— 


chapter headings, the printing. 


thralled from beginning to end. And Rich- 
ard Byrd’s challenge to himself, in his most 
desperate moments, when failure engulfed 
him and death loomed ahead of him, is a 
challenge to all of us, too: 

“But you must have faith—you must have 
faith in the outcome, I whispered to myself. 
It is like a flight, a flight into another un- 
known. You start and you cannot turn 
back. You must go on and on and on.” 

It is the song of such spirits as this that 
contributes to the music of the spheres, and 
transforms them into a paean of victory. 


American Saga. 
Greenbie. 


In “American Saga” 
Greenbie has used an unusual method, sim- 


crimson- 
stained aurora, laced together with blackish | 


Marjorie Barstow 
Whittlesey House, New © 
York. $4.00. 


Marjorie Barstow 


ilar in some respects to that used by Van 


— 
* 
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Wyck Brooks in “The Flowering of New 
England,” and she has achieved an entirely 
new type of history. For she tells her story 
_ largely in the words of the literature of the 
different sections. She has found her ma- 
terial not only in books, but in personal 
letters, in travelers’ reports, in contempo- 
rary discussions, in verse, and in sectional 
novels. The result is that her historical in- 
terpretations have the ring of authenticity. 
Then, too, she has used great skill in weav- 
ing her material together in a sequence 
smooth and pleasing, which remains at the 
same time dramatic and beautiful. 

The book fills a multifold need. For here 
is included in one volume comprehensive 
outlooks on the first settlement, not only 
of Virginia and New England, but the rest 
of the country as well. Too often a history 
goes into detail concerning Jamestown and 
Massachusetts Bay, but as history sweeps 
the writer along, the remainder of the 
country appears to spring full-orbed, if not 
from the brow of Jove, from the Mississippi 
or the Rockies. 

Only a writer skilled in painting a large 
canvas and one certain of her materials 
could, without seeming to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of her writing, line in not only the 
beginnings referred to, but give each section 
that peculiar shading or high-light, that 
local color peculiar to it. To change the 
simile, the result seems like a magnificent 
musical theme to which each section con- 
tributes its own peculiar motif. 

No review of the book would be complete 
without mention of the theme. And the 
theme represented in “American Saga” can 
be summarized in the three words, “A better 
life.” For Mrs. Greenbie believes that from 
the days of our fathers down to the present 
time, American history is characterized by 
the search for a fuller existence, a happier 
living, a heritage to pass on. The volume 
represents, in the words of the participants 
themselves, their struggle for these things, 
the attempt to fashion ideals and to express 
them. 

Mrs. Greenbie, herself, refers to the book 
as “a patchwork of the words of the 
fathers,” which in themselves has about 
them “a new kind of social richness, a 
something that seems to mark down the 
price of ermine on all the counters of the 
world.” 
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But this struggle toward better living 
was not easily attained. There are heroes 
and heroines here in plenty for your choos- 
ing. Many of them you may know. Some 
you never heard of. You will feel certain 
when you close the book that no nation can 
boast a history equal to our own in variety, 
in beauty, in bravery, nor—in the sum- 
ming up—in unselfishness and in ideals. 
The book should be in every village library 
and available to every student of whatever 
age. 

Mention should also be made of its gen- 
erous selected bibliography. For this bibli- 
ography will make of the book, if you 
choose it thus, a beginning in adventure 
among men and women like in stature to 
no other nation. It will, it is to be hoped, 
send you forth seeking for the heroes in 
your own particular locality, your own 
town. 

Since history began, there has been too 
much Salk of a “chosen people,” and not 
enough talk of “people who chose.” You 
will feel after reading this saga that our 
country is a land where people chose. Out 
of their choice of hardship and suffering 
grew ideals of freedom and Democracy 
which Americans still choose to carry on. 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 


Colonial Meeting-Houses of New 
Hampshire. Eva A. Speare. Pub- 
lished under the Auspices of Daugh- 
ters of Colonial Wars, State of New 
Hampshire. Printed by the Courier 
Printing Company, Littleton, New 
Hampshire. 


The author of this book has already 
achieved considerable recognition as a lec- 
turer on the arresting topic of which she 
now writes with such skill and charm. Ac- 
companied by her friend, Mrs. Harold A. 
Webster of Holderness, who acted as her 
collaborator, she has motored hither and 
yon, giving addresses illustrated by colored 
slides before many patriotic and civic or- 
ganizations. The response to these talks 
has been so enthusiastic and widespread 
that it is easy to understand why even 
greater groups than could be reached in this 
way have demanded a presentation of the 
material which Mrs. Speare has collected 


in concrete and permanent form. 
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The background of her venture was in- 
triguing: “During an afternoon drive sev- 
eral historically minded individuals fortui- 
tously decided to explore the State of New 
Hampshire in search of its colonial meet- 
ing-houses. Gradually this quest extended 
into a pilgrimage into distant sections of 
New England. Meanwhile their friends 
facetiously christened the group, The Ex- 
plorers. 

“Not until November of 1932 did this 
hobby attain its maximum pace. Nature 
propitiously prolonged the Indian sum- 
mer. Unbelievable in this northern climate 
is the fact that on the first of December 
the explorers enjoyed a picnic on New Dur- 
ham Ridge sitting upon dry leaves beneath 
an oak, wearing no top-coats and gazing at 
the panorama of peaks of the White Moun- 
tains on the far horizon through a haze as 
blue as that of an August afternoon... . 
The group consisted of an experienced pho- 
tographer whose camera functioned even in 
the dim light of an attic, a skilled woman- 
chauffeur, a scribe with an inquisitive eye 
and several companions whose interest fluc- 
tuated between amused curiosity or uncon- 
cealed boredom.” 

The result of this rambling is significant. 
As Mrs. Speare says in the beginning of her 
book, “Colonial meeting-houses prove the 
quotation, ‘Architecture is crystallized his- 
tory’..” Her first chapter is devoted to the 
general theme of the meeting-house, the hill 
upon which it was often set, and the so- 
called “Minister’s Lot.” Subsequent chap- 
ters describe individual meeting-houses one 
by one, and the text is liberally interspersed 
with attractive illustrations of these. There 
are also chapters describing the process of 
building meeting-houses, “storied steeples,” 
the influence of Charles Bulfinch, and so on. 
The majority of the meeting-houses under 
discussion were Congregational in charac- 
ter, but Mrs. Speare does not neglect the 
other religious groups which flourished, 
though less widely, in the localities she is 
considering. She sets aside a chapter for 
the history of the Anglican Church and an- 
other for the Quaker; the first Catholic 
Chapel at West Claremont, the Shaker Meet- 
ing-house at Canterbury, the German Meet- 
ing-house at Waldoboro (Maine), Trinity 
Episcopal Town-house at Holderness, and 


the Meeting-house in the Parish of East 


93] 


Derry (incidentally the only settlement in 
New Hampshire which was established by 
religious refugees) all come in for their 
just share of attention. The result is one 
of completeness as well as harmony. Mrs. 
Speare has left no aspect of her subject 
untouched and has achieved a compilation 
which will find its way into every collection 
of Americana beside H. S. Brock’s “The 
Cross Roads Church, A Virginia Institu- 
tion.” 

“Five years have passed between the visit 
to Sandown (the first one made), and the 
last trip to Maine in the quest for colonial 
meeting-houses,” Mrs. Speare says in bring- 
ing her recital to an end. “The search ex- 
tended far beyond any expectations in the 
beginning, the miles increased to many 
thousand, the discoveries proved enticing, 
each beckoned to more distant goals. The 
meeting-houses of New England are a leg- 
acy from the Puritan ancestors reminding 
the living of “The faith of our fathers, living 
still’ incarnate in the white oak timbers that 
were hewn by their vigorous hands; artistic 
and tangible in their handicraft in white 
pine; and immortal in the creative spirit 
that bequeathed to their children the de- 
signs of the colonial meeting-houses.” 

To all of which the admiring reviewer 


can only add a fervent “Amen”! 


F. P. K. 


THE MEETING-HOUSE AT EFFINGHAM 
From an illustration in Mrs. Speare’s book 
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IRS UCH, 
SINCLAIR, AND ANN SACREY, PICTURED AT “KENMORE” 


Anniversary Celebrations 


In commemoration of the one hundred 
and eighty-seventh anniversary of the sur- 
vey of the Kenmore Estate by George Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Presi- 
dent General, and members of the National 
Board of Management were entertained at 
Kenmore. Mrs. Robert is pictured with 
Mrs. Vivian Fleming, President of the Ken- 
more Association; Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
President of the Children of the American 
Revolution; and Mrs. C. A. Swan Sinclair, 
State Regent of Virginia; and little Ann 
Sacrey, secretary of the Kenmore Children’s 
Brigade. 


Four markers have lately been erected by 
the Naney Hart Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
of Milledgeville, Georgia, in honor of the 
sesquicentennial of the Constitution. Each 
marker is of Georgia granite with a bronze 
tablet embedded. At the recent dedication 
of two of these markers, the chapter was 
honored by a visit from Mrs. William Harri- 
son Hightower, State Regent. 


The Alamo Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., of 

San Antonio, Texas, recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the chapter. The chapter was organized in 
San Antonio, in the shadow of the sacred 
Alamo, with twelve charter members. The 
membership is now one hundred and 
seventy-five. After a luncheon and short 
business meeting, a silver offering was taken 

_ for the George Washington Monument 


The John Marshall Chapter, N. S. D. N, 


A. R., of Louisville, Kentucky, celebrated - 
George Washington’s birthday with a tea de 
and hobby show. Members were attired in Ps 
appropriate colonial costumes and the entire - 
program was a great success. 
el 

The only Real Granddaughter of the al 
Greenwich Tea Burning Chapter, N. S. se 
D. A. R., of Bridgeton, New Jersey, recently or 
celebrated her ninety-fifth birthday. Miss or 
Mary Teresa Ogden’s grandfather, James P 
Ogden, volunteered in 1776 and served ti 


through the Revolution as sergeant-quarter- 
master, captain of militia, and in 1781 was 
colonel of the First Battalion Cumberland 
County Militia. His Bible, with many clip- 
pings of people of that day and family rec- 
ords, is in the Cumberland County His- 


torical Sgciety. 


Anniversary Project 


The Monmouth Chapter, N. S. D. A. 
R., of Red Bank, New Jersey, has selected 2 
as its “Golden Jubilee Project” a scholar- ‘ 
ship to one of the Approved Schools in k 


memory of its Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
Henry S. White. This scholarship is to be 
an annual donation from the Chapter. t 


Radio Broadcast 


A favored few in Pennsylvania recently | 
witnessed an event never before taking ( 
place. Perhaps it will never be duplicated. l 

] 
I 


A real daughter of a drummer boy of the 
American Revolution broadcast over the 
radio. Mrs. Annie Knight Gregory, the 
oldest of our three remaining Real Daugh- 
ters, who will be ninety-six on March 23, | 
1939, broadcast over a local station from 
her home in Williamsport. To avoid un- 
necessary strain, the microphone was set up 
in Mrs. Gregory’s own living room. She 
prepared her own script and wanted no one 
to see it in advance, but, to comply with 
the rules of the station, she permitted one 
relative to read it. Mrs. Joseph G. Forney, 
State Regent of Pennsylvania, who intro- 


__ which is to be erected by the Texas Daugh- duced Mrs. Gregory, reports this as one of 
ters on the State L niversity campus. — the most unique experiences of her life. 
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Dedication of Markers 


Members of the Alleghany Chapter, 
N. S. D. A. R., of Blacksburg, Virginia, re- 
cently gathered to commemorate the heroic 
deeds and courageous services of Col. James 
Patton and the pioneers who lost their lives 
in the Draper Meadow Massacre of 1755. 

Several state officers and members from 
eleven other chapters, as well as descend- 
ants of Col. Patton, were in the group as- 
sembled to dedicate a marker to the mem- 
ory of these brave souls, which is located 
on the site of the supposed location of Col. 
Patton’s home. The following is the inscrip- 
tion on the bronze plate: 


TO COLONEL JAMES PATTON AND PIONEERS 
WHO LOST THEIR LIVES 
IN THE 
DRAPER MEADOW MASSACRE OF 1755 
ERECTED BY 
THE ALLEGHANY CHAPTER OF D. A. R. 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The San Diego Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., 
of San Diego, California, observed the ses- 
quicentennial of the Constitution by plant- 
ing a “Tepu Tree” on the Pacific Palisades 
in Balbao Park. A bronze marker was im- 
bedded at the root of the tree. The conser- 
vation chairman, Mrs. Walter T. Newman, 
presented the tree to the city on behalf of 
the chapter. 


The Phebe Dustin Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of Phillipsburg, Kansas, recently 
placed a marker in Kirwin. The Kirwin 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated with the 
local chapter to make this possible. The 
dedication was by Mrs. Marjorie Spaulding 
Robertson, Organizing Regent, and was in 
memory of Northwest Kansas pioneers. 


The Edmund Rogers Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., of Glasgow, Kentucky, sponsored 
the unveiling of markers at the graves o 
seven Revolutionary soldiers in the church- 
yard of “Old Mulkey Meeting House” near 
Tompkinsville. 

This old church with its twelve corners, 
which tradition says represent the twelve 
tribes of Israel, was built in 1804. It has a 
puncheon floor, peg-leg seats, batten win- 
dows, and a high pulpit. An annual cele- 


bration is held each fall at “Old Mulkey” 
to which hundreds of tourists come. 


honor and commemorate the pioneer 


settlers of the community of Falconer, the 


Ellicott Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of Fal- — 


coner, New York, recently dedicated a 
boulder bearing a bronze tablet. 


Washburn Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of 
Greencastle, Indiana, recently dedicated two 
reconstructed log cabins and furnished them 
in keeping with their period. The cabins 
are located in Robe-Ann Park, in Green- 
castle. 


The Historic Research Committee of the 
Springfield Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of 
Springfield, Illinois, unveiled a handsome 
bronze tablet on a granite column, com- 
memorating the building of the first brick 
house and the first brick tavern in San- 
gamon County, Illinois. The house was 
built in 1824 by Moses Broadwell, a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, and the tavern built by 
his son, John, in 1834. The old Waubansie 
Indian trail passed by both places and is 
mentioned on the tablet. 


A monument was recently unveiled to the 
Reverend John Rosbrugh, clerical martyr 
of the American Revolution in Great 
Meadows, New Jersey, under the auspices 
of the General William Maxwell Chap- 
ter, N.S. D. A. R. Rosbrugh was a chap- 
lain of the Northampton County Militia 
who lost his life when he was captured by 
Hessian soldiers shortly after the Battle of 
Trenton. 


The Gettysburg Chapter, N. S. D. A. 
R., of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, has hon- 


‘ored the memory of its Organizing Regent, 


Miss Helen Virginia McCurdy, by placing 
upon the stone marking her grave a marker 
in bronze and a tablet bearing an appro- 
priate inscription. Miss McCurdy organ- 
ized the chapter in 1904. 


Independence Hall Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, placed 
and dedicated a marker to Henry Stryker, a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

The chapter also recently celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of its founding at a 
luncheon, at which eight past regents were 
present. Greetings were extended by a num- 
ber of honor guests, among whom was Mrs. 


Henry M. Robert, Jr., President General. 


Appropri- 
ate ceremonies accompanied the dedication. — 


4 
| 
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REPORTS 


MOTION PICTURES 


pes motion picture is the most popular 
form of entertainment in the world to- 
day, and because it has an appeal to all 
ages and to every class, creed and color, 
its influence is probably as far reaching and 
powerful as any one agency we can name. 
One of the aims of our committee is to help 
make that influence wholesome and an asset 
in American character building, and in do- 
ing this we feel our program is educational, 
cultural and recreational. 

Our program for youth embraces the 
community and the schools, and we can do 
~ no more worthwhile work than to lend our 
efforts toward the establishment of Photo- 
play Appreciation Courses in our schools, 
thereby teaching our boys and girls to be- 
come more discriminating in their motion 
picture tastes and judgments. 

For many years educators who have at- 
tended motion picture theatres have been 
impressed by the fact that many of the films 
shown have great potential educational 
values. When David Copperfield was being 
shown in the theatres, high school teachers 
all over the country found it a great aid 

in stimulating interest in the reading not 
only of this great novel by Dickens but of 
_ other classics as well. After the picture had 
had its run and was no longer available in 
motion picture theatres, teachers began to 
inquire whether or not a school edition of 
this picture and of other great classics 

_might be made available. David Copper- 
field, of course, is only one of many that 
_ have educational significance. The motion 
picture enables the child to experience, in 
the completest possible way, the great 
events of history, the vital experiences that 
come from travel, and the thrills of living 
with important people who are doing im- 
portant things. It is through such experi- 
ences that the great social objectives of 

education can be most directly reached. 

___ Everyone knows how exceedingly difficult 


> 


it is to build character, citizenship, health 
and esthetic appreciation through lesson 
assignments and reading materials alone, 


so we do feel that the motion picture has a 
great effect on the daily life of children. 


Seo following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in select- 
ing your motion picture entertainment. 
Audience classifications are as follows: 
“Adults,” 18 years and up; “Young Peo- 
ple,” 15 to 18 years; “Family,” all ages; 
“Junior Matinee,” suitable for a special 
children’s showing. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN (M. G. M.) 


Mickey Rooney, Rex Ingram, Walter Con- 
nolly, Elizabeth Risdon. 


The full flavor of the Mark Twain classic of life 
along the Mississippi in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury has been delightfully retained in this screen 
version, with Mickey Rooney in a character that 
might easily have been drawn with him in mind. 
The script carefully follows the original tale and, 
in a fine cast, Rex Ingram and Elizabeth Risdon 
are outstanding. A production of outstanding 
value which will be enjoyed by old and young. 


THE HARDYS RIDE HIGH (M. G. M.) 


Lewis Stone, Mickey Rooney, Fay Holden, 
Cecilia Parker. 


In this newest of the popular “Judge Hardy” 
series the family learns that it will inherit a 
$2,000,000 estate. The wise philosophy of the 
kindly Judge and his devoted wife helps them all 
to keep a sane balance in the midst of their good 
fortune. A delightful comedy full of action and 
excitement. Family. 


LET FREEDOM RING \M. G. M.) 


Nelson Eddy, Virginia Bruce, Lionel Barry 
more, Edward Arnold, Guy Kibbee, Victor 
McLaglen. 


Semi-historic in theme, this story of pioneer day 
in California concerns itself with the struggle be 
tween the early ranch settlers and the railroad 
agents whose unethical methods of acquiring land 
stirred trouble. An exceptionally strong cast sup 
ports Nelson Eddy in his first “solo” starring part. 
To the songs, typical of the early West, have been 
added “Home, Sweet Home” and “America.” The 
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original screen play, by Ben Hecht, emphasizes the 
timely theme of the search for freedom and the 
pursuit of happiness by the American pioneers. 
Family. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Shirley Temple, Richard Greene, 
Louise, Ian Hunter. 

The Frances Hodgson Burnett novel is a made- 
to-order vehicle for Shirley Temple and she gives 
a delightful interpretation of an aristocrat’s 
motherless daughter, unspoiled by luxury and 
adulation, who is befriended by Queen Victoria 
when her father is reported killed in war and the 
family fortune disappears. A strong cast gives 
the small star fine support. Walter Lang’s direc- 
tion is excellent and both music and dancing are 
noteworthy. Photographed in Technicolor, the 
production is among the best of the year. Family. 


Anita 


SPIRIT OF CULVER (Universal) 


Jackie Cooper, Freddie Bartholomew, Andy 
Devine. 

The military school for boys at Culver, Indiana, 
serves as the setting for an interesting story of a 
boy entered there by the American Legion in part 
payment of the debt American World War heroes 
owe his father who, it is believed, died heroically 
in action. The boy’s dislike of discipline, his diffi- 
culty in making friends among his classmates and 
the problem he faces when his supposedly lost 
father returns, makes up the story content. It is 
well acted and directed and carries much of inter- 
est and entertainment. Family. 


THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE 


CASTLE (RKO Radio) 
Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire, Edna Mae 
Oliver. 


A film version of the life of the famous dancers, 
Irene and Vernon Castle, who revolutionized ball- 
room and stage dancing. The true life romance 
follows their struggle to win success both in the 
United States and abroad and ends with the un- 
timely death of Vernon Castle while serving as a 
flying instructor in the World War. Mrs. Castle’s 
supervision gives authenticity to the story and a 
carefully chosen cast, with Ginger Rogers and 
Fred Astaire as the romantic Castles, interprets 
the biography. The best known songs of that 
dancing period are included in the excellent musi- 
cal score. Family. 


THE WIZARD OF OZ (M. G. M.) 
Frank Morgan, Judy Garland, Ray Bolger. 


This enchanting story has again been filmed 
with a brilliant array of stars and all the imagery 
of a fairy tale. The spectacular settings, glittering 
pageantry and fantastic costumes together with 
specially composed songs and elaborate dancing 
specialties carry out the fascination, beauty and 
charm of this tale of the land of make believe. 
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Victor Fleming, whose fine work in Captains 
Courageous and Test Pilot will be remembered, 
is the director. Family. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS (United Artists) 


Laurence Olivier, Merle Oberon, Flora Rob- 
son, David Niven, Donald Crisp. 


To add realism to the screen interpretation of 
this long-established literary classic by Charlotte 
Bronté, a complete cast of English actors has been 
selected for the leading roles. The Yorkshire 
moors have been reproduced on the California hills 
with imported heather plants serving as a back- 
ground. The story deals with the rugged types 
found in the moorland section of Northern Eng- 
land in the early nineteenth century. Laurence 
Olivier plays the role of Heathercliff, the illiterate, 
cold-hearted hero of the tragic tale. Wuthering 
Heights will undoubtedly be listed as one of the 
outstanding productions of the year. a and 


young people. ote 


Shorts 


ANCIENT EGYPT (M. G. M.) 


A Fitzpatrick Travel Talk. Exceptionally lovely 
views in Technicolor of the ancient civilization and 
the glories of the land of Pharaoh. Family. 


BEACH PICNIC 
Radio) 
Donald Duck’s temper is sorely tried by an 


obstreperous rubber horse in the water and an 
army of ants on land. Amusing for all ages. 


(Walt Disney—RKO- 


A DREAM OF LOVE (M. G. M.) 


The romance of Franz Liszt, one of the saddest 
and loveliest in history, has been given a sensi- 
tive screen interpretation. The theme music of 
“Liebestraum” weaves its way in and out of the 
story, adding much to its effectiveness. A note- 
worthy short subject. Family. 


HEROES AT LEISURE, (M. G. M.) 


A group of California life guards turn, during 
their slack season, to deep sea diving for abalone 
and lobster. There is exceptionally fine undersea 
photography of the strange animal life below the 


sea surface. Family. = 
JERUSALEM (United Artists) a 


Among the effective scenes, shown in Techni- _ 
color, of the Holy City of Jerusalem, are the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, the Wailing Wall and the 
Sepulchre where Christ was buried. Family. 
Marion Lee MONTGOMERY 
(Mrs. LeRoy Montgomery ), 

National Chairman, 
Motion Picture Committee. — 
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Report of Junior American 
Citizens Committee 


AX we review the past year’s work, and 
come to the time of the Forty-eighth 
Continental Congress, the National Chair- 
man of Junior American Citizens wishes to 
present a letter sent to her recently from 
one of the clubs of Junior American Citi- 
zens. In part, it states: 


“Here, in we are so glad to be 
Junior American Citizens. It was a won- 
derful thing for us, as we haven’t always 
been such good citizens. In our com- 
munity during the past years there have 
been many crimes committed. Many of our 
parents have been in the courts and have 
cost the county and state much money. 
One trial cost the county $800. The man 
was tried for murder, and was from our 
county and our locality. Now we as 
young American citizens are hoping to 
eliminate all this. We are really working 
hard to live up to our Junior American 
Citizens Club rules and regulations. We 
are a much better school this year, due to 
the fact that we realize we are American 
Citizens and will be the men and women 
of the future. We just know is going 
to be a better place because we are going 
to make it so. In our club we are trying 
to have the best school possible, and we 
are trying to be the best boys and girls 
ever. We don’t fight any more, since we 
were allowed to be club members. Every- 


one who visits us thinks we are much © 
. . . Last summer we had a school © 


better. 
garden and canned many quarts of vege- 
tables for our school lunches this year. We 
worked very hard in our gardens. Each 
of us try to do our part in making our 
home a happy one.” 


This is just one picture of the club work 
of Junior American Citizens; a club formed 
among boys and girls of the underprivi- 
leged group, we might say. Throughout 

ged group ght say. Throug 


the land these clubs are formed not alone 
in that group, but in every group where 
boys and girls are found. And constantly 
there come to the desk of the National 
Chairman letters from Daughters of the 
American Revolution expressing alarm and 
concern over the trend of world crises, and 
asking if it isn’t time to concentrate on 
building firmer foundations in the minds 
of youth today. It is most encouraging 
and satisfying to know that as the year 
has sped on each month has seen marked 
increase in interest and enthusiasm among 
the Daughters. The country is aroused to 
need of the clubs; the Daughters are fast 
seeing that club work is something that 
must be done, if we are to raise the stand- 
ard of good citizenship through patriotic 
education. 

In April hundreds of delegates will come 
to Washington to the Forty-eighth Conti- 
nental Congress, and be inspired by the 
sessign programs. Many will attend the 
JAC breakfast at the Hotel Mayflower on 
Wednesday morning, April 19, to which 
all delegates are invited. They will be 
impressed with the spirit which is behind 
this movement, and will yearn to return 
to their States and become active in it. 

To those who can not come to the Con- 
gress, the National Chairman pleads for. 
in the months ahead and the years to 
follow, a keener appreciation of the needs 
of youth today. She pleads for your con- 
sideration and attention and for a vision 
and will to pursue this project with whole 
heart and interest, that America may be a 
land of youthful Good Citizens, standing 
firm on the foundations built by our Fore- 
fathers. 

ELEANOR GREENWOOD, 
National Chairman, 
Junior American Citizens Committee. 


Historical Research 
Committee 


OR several reasons it is difficult at this 
time to refrain from addressing all who 
are vitally interested in historical research. 
First, because the month of April seems to 
renew our patriotic consciousness; and sec- 
ond, because the closing Lenten season re- 
news our desire to read again the greatest 
history ever written, the Bible. Someone 
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has named three ways one should read the 
Bible: Devotionally, that is choose sections 
that give solace to the cry of our hearts; as 
a great work of literature, and historically. 
This devout minister says to read the good 
book historically seems the most satisfying 
way of all. 

I believe our founders had in mind 
the Book of Joshua when they wrote the 
first object of our Society, for Joshua is 
filled with admonitions to reverence, such 
as “And these stones shall be a memorial 
unto the children of Israel forever,” and 
“Remove not the ancient landmarks.” 

My third reason for writing this message 
is to thank each and everyone who has 
worked during the year to further the work 
of the Committee on Historical Research. 
I can scarcely wait until your questionnaires 
are returned, to compile the statistics of 
your combined efforts for my report to the 
Continental Congress. I know from our 
correspondence and happy contacts that 
your work has been well done, since every- 
where I have found interest and sincere 
cooperation. 

The fourteen-point program projected 
seemed a large one, but it was my hope that 
every member of every chapter might find 
within it a piece of historical research that 
would give her a definite interest. 

I am deeply grateful to the state and 
chapter historians for their cooperation in 
supplying the necessary information for 
our Markers’ File. This work has been 
steadily progressing, and we now have 
7,600 cards on file. Several state historians 
are preparing a card index of the markers, 
similar to that at National Headquarters to 
which each chapter has contributed. 

I wonder if newly elected state regents 
and historians have this information: Our 
Government gives markers for graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers, through the office 
of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. It is necessary to 
address that office for a blank, which must 
be filled out before returning. 

Three awards will be granted state his- 
torians displaying the best scrapbooks at the 
1939 Continental Congress. These must be 
in the office of the Historian General one 
week before the opening of Congress. 

Keen interest has been shown by the 


eleven states whose bells have not yet been 


added to the National Peace Chimes at 
Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley : 
Forge. Nebraska, Montana, and South 
Carolina report progress, and Vermont is_ 
planning to dedicate its bell on Sunday, 
April 23. Real inspiration will be gained — 

by attendance at this dedication at our na-— 
tional shrine. 

We are anxious to have you visit the office _ 
of the Historian General during the week © 
of Congress and see the set of State Guides _ 
presented to the Society by many states. _ 
Each day seems to add another to our fine 
collection. 

I must curb my enthusiasm, or I shall 
reveal too many pleasant surprises! 

May you be as proud of this year’s — ty 
achievements in historical research as | am _ 
of your efforts. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD Duxsury, 
Historian General. 


Advancement of American 
Music 


— 


Through the Year with American Music 
M** is a very musical month, rich in— 7 


material for the season and for defi- 
nite occasions. When one assumes the task 
of formulating a program for use in this 
late spring month, one is faced with the 
problem of what to omit rather than what 
to include. 
- For several years now the first week in 
May has been given over to National Music 
Week. Its function is to spread the gospel 
of music more broadly, and in particular 
that of music by our American composers. 
The oldest occasion for special music in 
May is, of course, Memorial Day. For this 
thirtieth day of May much music of charm 
has been written. Program builders sug- 
gest music of a patriotic nature for the | 
occasion, such as “America” and “The Ww 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” vi 
Another occasion for special music in 
May is Mother’s Day. Here careful e 
has to be made, for commercialism has 
changed many of the beautiful, loving 


to shallow sentimentality. For this 


| 


day there are varying aspects—thoughts 
of mother herself, devotion of children, 
lullabys, and music dedicated “to our 
mothers.” 

In addition to interesting occasional 
music, there is that of the season. It ranges 
from the simple joys of “Maying” to the 
complicated activity of winding the May- 

I. Seasonat Music 

Solo—voice 
The Sweet o’ the Year... 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


; Birds in May 
= (Composer Press, Inc.) 


Duet—-voice 


> O That We Two Were Maying........ 


(Boston Music Co.) 
‘Wemen’s voices 
Cantata, The Maypole of Merrymount. 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Il. OccastonaL Music 
National Music Week 
Chorus—mixed voices 


(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Memorial Day 


i 


(Theo. Presser Co.) 
Quartet—voice 
Still, Still with Thee. 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 


omposers Press, Inc.) 
Solo—voice 
Flowers... . 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.) 
ons —pipe or electronic 
leditation 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 
Chorus—mixed voices 
Psalm Twenty-three. . 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
Mother’s Day 


Solo—voice 


May Flowers (to Our Mothers)... ... 


(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 


Piano 


Cradle Song of a Lonely Mother, op. 108. 


(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


. Music spy Composers Born in May 
From the Northland—for piano 
(Boston Music Co.) 


Meditation on “Dearest Jesu” —for organ 


(The H. W. Gray Co.) 
Two lyrics for solo voice 
(G. Schirmer Inc.) 


I am the Vine—for mixed chorus........ . 


(R. L. Huntzinger, Inc.) 


Out of the Deep (Mozart)—Junior anthem 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 


(May 17, 1890) 
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pole. Like April, May is thought of as a 
maiden; also as the time of the year that 
brings cherry blooms to entice the birds 
from the Southland. 

The month of May also holds birthdays 


of many composers. Men are in the ma- 


jority. The following suggestions are of- 


. Mary Turner Salter 


Elliot Griffis 


Land of Our Hearts... .. George Chadwick 


Violin 


Anna Priscilla Risher 


Augusta Tollefsen = 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Leo Sowerby 
(May 1, 1895) a 
Clarence Dickinson 
(May 7, 1873) 
.. Henry Clough- 
(May 13, 1874) 


Gordon B. Nevin 
(May 19, 1892) 


J.neET CuTLER MEap, 


National Chairman. 
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Important Message for All 
Junior D. A. R. 


Tue Time, Tuesday, April 

18, 1939, 3 P.M. : 
THe Pace, Memorial Con- 

tinental Hall, Washington, © 

D.C. 
THE Event, The 1939 Junior 

D. A. R. Assembly. 

Mrs. George D. Schermer- 
horn, National Chairman 
of Junior Membership, is 
anxious for all Juniors to 
know they are in- 
vited to the Junior 
Assembly. All who 
come will receive 
much in return. 


We want you to send exhibits so that __ 


We will sell 


other Juniors as well as D. A. R. members 
can see what we are doing. 
articles, sent by Junior Groups, at the ba- 


zaar table to meet the expenses of the 
Assembly. 

We will have a Coca-Cola booth to re- 
fresh those weary with the duties and activ- 
ities of Continental Congress, and will be 
happy to serve all. 

Miss Olive Webster will be in charge of 


Junior Registration. After registering at 
the regular booth, Juniors will register at 
their table, where they will receive a Junior 
badge. 

When you come to the Assembly, you 
will be given programs and ushered to 
seats by C. A. R. pages. During the meet- 
ing, girls will tell about their groups, and 
time will be given to ask questions. 

Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., President 
General N. S. D. A. R., will speak to us. 
This is a real treat, and from what Mrs. 
Robert has said, she too is looking forward 
to talking to us. 

We will be happy to greet you all in 
Washington at the Junior Assembly. 

The Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund for 
Approved Schools Committee, which is 
composed of girls appointed by State 
Junior Membership Chairmen, will meet 
with the Chairman, Mrs. Frank L. Harris, 
Monday morning, April 17, at 9 o'clock, 
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JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Me bership. 


in the office of the Or- 
ganizing Secretary General 
in the Administration Build- 
ing. 
A Subscription breakfast 
will be given, Monday, April 
17, at 12 noon, in the East 
Room of the Mayflower Ho- 
tel. Send reservations to 
Mrs. Ford E. Young, Jr., 
chairman, 1632 19th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tickets are $1.50, and can 
be had at the office of the 
Organizing Secre- 

tary General. All 

Juniors are invited. 


Dorotuy EVANs, 
Chairman, 1939 Jr. Assem. Comm. 


Richmond, Virginia, Juniors 


je Junior Group of Commonwealth 
Chapter, Richmond, Virginia, celebrated 
their first birthday on March 4. We now 
have twenty-three D. A. R.s, of whom 
twelve are new members of the organiza- 
tion. Seven have their papers in Wash- 
ington and eighteen are preparing their 
lineage blanks. We hope, by the time there 
are two candles on our birthday cake, to 
have forty-eight members. 

Mrs. William H. Pouch, National Presi- 
dent C. A. R., who is intensely interested 
in forming Junior Groups, came to Rich- 
mond last year to speak to us at a tea given 
at the home of Mrs. Bruce Bowe, former 
chapter regent. It was an inspiring address 
and aided greatly in developing interest 
among prospective members. Mrs. George 
H. Ross, vice-regent of the chapter, was 
appointed chairman of the group. Her 
untiring efforts have been a splendid exam- 
ple for us all. She has made Mrs. Pouch’s 
ambition a reality, and has been appointed 
State Chairman of Junior Membership. 

We have an enthusiastic group of young 
women, eager and interested to learn about 
the D. A. R. activities. Our meetings have 
been well attended and the members greatly 
interested in the programs presented. 


a 
Junior 
> 
— 
7 
P) 
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At one of our first meetings, Mrs. Benja- 
min Purcell, former vice-president general 
and Commonwealth Chapter regent, gave 
us a history of the chapter. In October we 
had a benefit card party at Mrs. Purcell’s, 
and it was a great success. 

Reverend Walter J. Sparks gave an in- 
teresting lecture on old glass at our No- 
vember meeting. For our February meet- 
ing we planned a program on National 
Defense. Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Con- 
nor, U. S. Army, kindly consented to speak. 
Our particular project for the past year 
has been Approved Schools, and we hope 
with increased membership to enlarge the 
scope of our activities. 


Motty Matuews Jones, 
ae Publicity Chairman. 
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Nancy Hart Junior Group, Milledgeville, 
Georgia 


HE Nancy Hart Junior Group, Mill. 

edgeville, Georgia, has been one of the 
babies this year, trying to learn to walk. 
Determined to preserve history, we began 
by writing a history of our group and 
making a scrapbook of activities. We sent 
$2.00 for dues to the Junior Assembly. We 
could not miss the opportunity of sending 
a contribution, even a small one, to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund. We are 
collecting a box of clothes for the Indians, 
and plan to give a dance later on. On 
February 12, we helped the Senior Group 
unveil two markers in celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial of the Constitution. 

The Nancy Hart Chapter regent, Mrs. 


Guy Wells, conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing a Junior Group, and with the help of the 
membership and Junior Group committees 
called together on October 29 an eligible 


Juniors of Rahway, New Jersey 


newly organized group, the Rebecca 


Cornell Juniors, are busy making color- 
ful scrapbooks for hospitalized children 
and are planning a Tricky-Tray Party. 

GRETCHEN KIGHTLINGER. 


Charlotte, North Carolina, Juniors 


HE Charlotte Juniors have had a busy 

year. By giving a large bridge party 
we raised $75 for our girl at Crossnore. 
Two of our Juniors, Mrs. R. H. Robbins and 
Mrs. M. G. Payne, have published “North 
Carolina Echoes” regularly. The North 
Carolina Junior Banner will be presented 
for the first time at the state conference by 
the Charlotte Juniors, as a gift from the 
State Regent, Mrs. E. N. Davis. The States- 
ville Juniors and the Charlotte Juniors will 
serve as joint hostesses on Junior Day dur- 
ing the state conference. We gave a radio 
broadcast entitled “A Trip to Crossnore” 
last fall. Our work with the blind has been 
continued. The circulating Braille library 
Mrs. M. G. Payne obtained as a gift from 
the Red Cross for North Carolina and South 
Carolina is growing. We are planning to 
sew each week on the pages, so the volumes 
can be put together. A dutch luncheon will 
be held the day we sew on bazaar articles. 


MARIANNE Boyp. 


group of girls and young matrons at the 
hundred-year-old governor’s mansion. Five 
of these girls were members of the D. A. R., 
so with them as a nucleus our group was 
formed. ELIZABETH FRALEY, 
Chairman. 


Peace Pipe Juniors, Denver, Colorado 


M*® Marguerite Matson, State Chair- 
man Junior Membership Committee, 
entertained at tea September 28, honoring 
Mrs. William H. Pouch. All chapter re- 
gents were invited. Peace Pipe Chapter in 
Denver has the only Junior Membership 
committee in Colorado. Our chairman, Mrs. 
Carl O. H. Anderson, is very capable and 
is making a splendid record. Our project 
is making tallies for the Junior Membership 
benefit card party, and for Junior D. A. R. 
bazaar. Up to the last of February $10.60 
has been cleared by the sale of tallies; the 
card party made $29.36; $10.00 has been 
sent to the Helen Pouch Junior Group 
Scholarship Fund, and a two-year subscrip- 
tion to the NATIONAL HisToRICAL MAGAZINE 
has been placed in the genealogical depart- 
ment of the public library in Denver. The 
ten cents per capita for twenty-three mem- 
bers has been sent to the Junior Treasurer. 
A pearl necklace and bracelet set was given 
to the Good Citizenship Pilgrim. 


MARGUERITE MATSON. 
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—- my list of thirty-two ancestors 
who served as members of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, patriots, privates and 
nurses in the Revolutionary War, perhaps 
the youngest to enlist was Nicholas Ickes 
who was born in Limerick township, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., in 1764. 

Nicholas was left motherless at the age 
of four and fatherless at the age of fourteen. 
At sixteen, he enlisted as a “substitute for 
George Evans and served until peace was 
declared. 

One day, while on duty close to George 
Washington’s headquarters near Valley 
Forge, he peeped through an opening be- 
tween the boards and saw General Wash- 
ington alone on his knees in prayer. 

In 1785, Nicholas married Mary Mag- 
dalena Christman and went to housekeeping 
at the home he had acquired from his 
father’s estate at Limerick. 

About 1796, he moved, following more 
than one hundred other families, to that 
part of Cumberland County, Pa., which 
later became Perry and Juniata counties, 
and purchased several tracts of land. On 
one of these tracts he erected a home in 
1816 and later founded the town of Ickes- 
burg. 

He was the father of twenty children, 
seventeen of whom lived, married and left 
descendants who with their families now 
number over 3500 persons. 

Last August, the town of Ickesburg cele- 
brated an Old Homecoming Day to honor 
its founder. 


My grandmother, Mrs. Lelia Dromgold 
Emig, sponsored the idea and arranged the 
two days’ programs. At her request, thirty- 
five members of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution who had joined the organi- 
zation on the Revolutionary services of 
Nicholas Ickes, contributed money to buy ~~ 


a large bronze marker which was erected — 


at the original Ickes homestead. 


Perry Co. Chapter D. A. R. had charge 
of the exercises assisted by the Penn. State 
Regent, Mrs. Joseph C. Forney. Four great- 
great-great-grandchildren of Nicholas Ickes 
took part in the ceremonies, the marker be- 
ing unveiled by Mary Alice Grabe and 
myself as members of the Children of the 
American Revolution, while Perry Doing, 
also a member, served as official bugler. 

Six of the eleven remaining grandchil- 
dren of Nicholas Ickes were present, two of 
whom have since passed away. 

Honorable Harold L. Ickes was unable to 
attend because of his official duties as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but sent a special letter 
which was read to the assembly. 

The following day being Sunday the 
Ickes family reunion was held at Emanuel 
Reformed church which Nicholas Ickes 
helped to found in 1839 and where he and 
his second wife Susan Loy are buried. 
Headed by Mrs. Emig, the audience of sev- 
eral hundred persons marched to the ceme- 
tery where an oration was delivered by 
Allan Wolf at the grave of the ancestor 
(or Rev. Soldier) and taps were sounded. 
Brief exercises, with planting of ivy, were 
likewise held at the graves of five of 
Nicholas’ children and that of this brother, 
Samuel Ickes. Each person who partici- 
pated was a descendant of his or her par- 
ticular branch of the family. 

The services in the church were most 
interesting and spiritual. Fourteen of the 
seventeen children were represented on the 
program by descendants; some persons 
coming from distant sections of our coun- 
try for the first time. 

I love to attend these annual homecom- 
ing services and to visit the cemetery where 
ten of my grandmothers of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth generations are buried. 

Rosemary Enpicorr. 


Thomas Welles Society, 
a Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The supply of DECEMBER, JANUARY, and FEBRUARY issues of the Magazine is pletely exh d and we 
deeply regret that in consequence many members of the Society who desired to start their cbeutglens with back num- 
bers or to secure single copies have been di d. For 


ic reasons, we are obliged to keep our print order close 
to the number of copies that we «NOW will be required. We are going to press this month with a larger printing, but in 
order to avoid further disappointments, we cannot urge too strongly that subscriptions and orders should be entered NOW! 
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MRS. GEORGE C, STONE, STATE VICE RECENT OF VIRGINIA, WHOSE ARTICLE ON THE HOMES OF THE 
VIRGINIA PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES WILL APPEAR IN THE MAY NUMBER 


Collaborators, and Critics 


oo editor accepts with thanks further 
gifts to the Endowment Fund outlined 
in the February issue. One comes from the 
Cape May Patriots Chapter, N.S. D. A. 
R., of Cape May Court House, New Jersey, 
and is donated in honor of its regent, Mrs. 
Ralph T. Stevens. The other is from the 
Alexander Love Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., 


of Houston, Texas. ~~ 


The editor has been much gratified by a 
recent gracious gesture, made by both the 
Georgia and Kentucky State Confer- 
ences: They have used miniature copies 
of the magazine as favors for their ban- 
quets! She hopes that other states will be 
moved to follow their example! 


The request for expressions of opinion 
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from subscribers carried two months ago 
has brought large response. This is grati- 
fying, because nothing is so helpful to an 
editor as hearing from the readers of the 
magazine for which she is responsible what 
they like and what they do not like. 

The vote in favor of fiction was over- 
whelming—in fact, there were only six dis- 
senting voices. And, to the editor’s surprise 
and delight, she found it was not only the 
younger contingent—as she had supposed 
—who had a predilection for this. The fol- 
lowing statements were especially intrigu- 
ing: 

ey am ‘goin’ on’ seventy-one, but I still 
like romance. Historical fiction, especially, 
appeals to me. The ‘National Historical 
Magazine’ grows better with every issue. 
More power to you!” 

“IT am enjoying the ‘National Histor- 
ical Magazine’ very much. I am most in- 
terested in the story, laid in 1848—the year 
that I was born!” 

Bravo, seventy-one! Bravo, ninety-one! 

Never again will the editor assume the 
taste for romance goes out with the “middle- 
aged spread”! 

Most of the expressions of opinion un- 
favorable to fiction were based on the sup- 
position it was being used in space which 
could be devoted to material concerning the 
Genealogical Extension Service. The 
editor wishes to point out that this service 
was not rendered through the pages of the 
Magazine, but as an outside activity, and 
that it was discontinued by vote of the Na- 
tional Board. The Genealogical Depart- 
ment is being constantly enlarged and 
developed, and it is her hope that it may 
continue to be expanded. 


Among other responsive comments are 
the following: 

“You ask for a word on continuing or 
discontinuing certain features in the Mag- 
azine. My suggestion is to keep to your 
present program, which would seem varied 
enough to please all and sundry. Person- 
ally, I like the historical serials, and articles 
by Mrs. Vandenberg and John Allen 
Murray.” 

“Ever since 1924, when I was the second 
regent of our Chapter, organized a few 
years before, the Magazine of our organiza- 


tion has always been on my table. It has 
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had a stately dignity of its own, but inthe 
last two years it has acquired some _ 
sprightly graces, with the lovely poems, 
and fascinating illustrations, and even ro- 
mance, with which it is embellished. Since 
genealogy is my playtime hobby (I have 
just dug up my eighth Revolutionary an- 
cestor and an unsuspected Mayflower line) , 
and history is my favorite study, and lit- 
erature my heart’s desire, you can see that I 
enjoy the magazine from cover to cover. 
The only addition I could suggest would be 
an occasional article on American Archae- 
ology, such as we sometimes see in the daily 
news, with some doubt as to its authen- 
ticity!” 

“The Magazine is filling many needs 
among the Daughters and is acclaimed on 
all sides. I hope my state (Louisiana) will 
have as great an increase (nearly forty per 
cent) in its subscriptions as it did last year. 
I am venturing to offer a suggestion, as I 
understood you have asked; and that is that 
we may have a permanent page from Mrs. 
Moss. Ignorance of parliamentary matters 
is abysmal among our chapters and Mrs. 
Moss’ articles are presented in such a way 
that they are easily made part of our mental 
equipment, and I hope you may see fit to 
continue them.” 

“I consider Mrs. Vandenberg’s articles 
most worthwhile because they give us first- 
hand pictures of persons who are now in 
public life. I think we should have more 
from our national officers and occasionally 
an article by some state regent, perhaps a 
round table department where different 
states could present their problems and ac- 
complishments so that others could benefit 
"by them. I would like occasionally to read 
something from an Honorary President 
General. What an inspiration an article 
from Mrs. Minor would be! . . . Please do 
not think I am a fault-finder, but knowing 
you, I feel I can be frank, for the member- 
ship at large want to know about their So- 
ciety. It is a lovely magazine, we must all 
agree.” 

In regard to the letter from Louisiana, 
the editor would say it is her hope Mrs. 
Moss may be persuaded to resume her con- 
tributions, which were discontinued because 
she felt she could not go on with them, at 
least for the time being. In regard to the 
hope that we may have more contributions 
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from national officers and state regents, the 
editor wishes to say she would be delighted 
should they feel moved to send in more ma- 
terial. 

We have considered it a privilege to print 
poems by Mrs. John Logan Marshall, 
retiring State Regent of South Carolina, and 
Mrs. Harry E. Narey, State Regent of 
Iowa. Mrs. Hubert Webster, State Re- 
gent of Wyoming, and Mrs. Helen C. 
Kimberly Stuart, State Regent of Wis- 
consin, are also among our contributors. 
The series entitled “Life In Colonial Amer- 
ica,” by Mary Allison Goodhue, former 
Historian General, brought much favorable 
comment, and these articles were followed 
by another feature article entitled “The 
Surrender Room Comes to Life.” Mrs. 
John Trigg Moss’ article on “Old Glass,” 
which began our series of the “Spirit of the 
Hand-made,” was also well received. An 
article by Mildred Brooke Hoover, Hon- 
orary State Regent of California, appears in 
the current issue and an article by Mrs. 
George C. Stone, State Vice Regent of Vir- 
ginia, is scheduled for the May issue. The 
picture of Mrs. William H. Alexander, 
former Vice President General, has also 
been a much-appreciated attraction, and so 
have numerous pictures showing the homes 
of members of the National Board. 


Among spontaneous tributes, we have 
felt honored to receive two collegiate com- 
ments, one from a professor in the school 
of journalism at Columbia University, and 
one from the office of the dean at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 

“Your latest (February) issue of the 
‘National Historical Magazine’ is an inter- 
esting, varied omnibus. The Elinor 
Emory Pollard bit delighted me for its 
strange, pungent content and the fact that 
its author is a Wellesley pal of mine.” 

“My first copy of the ‘National Historical 
Magazine’ reached me yesterday. I can’t 
tell you how thrilled I am with it—it is 
most interesting and satisfying. For many 
years I have wished to be a member of the 
National Society, but I have not felt that I 
could because it is so difficult for me to at- 
tend meetings in the afternoon. Finally, I 
have decided to ‘play hookey’ and go.” 


ward 
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And last, but not least, let us select this 
“orchid” from a cluster: 

“Our friend in common, Mrs. 
wrote a note of thanks for a subscription 
to our ‘National Historical Magazine’ which 
I had given her at Christmas, in which she 
has this to say: ‘I received the first number 
and I am greatly charmed with the improve- 
ment. I think it is splendid in every way, 
and if it continues like this it will be a rival 
to Harper’s and Scribner’s.’ Orchids to 
you, my friend!” 


Blanche M. Stevenson’s poem, “The 
Shipbuilder” was scheduled for this issue 
because it seemed such a charming correla- 
tive to Florence Dombey Shreve’s “Men 
o War” and Harry M. Baldridge’s 
“Ships and Ship Models”. Relative to this 
poem was a note to the editor: “I really 
had a great grandfather who built and 
sailed_his ships to foreign ports, and I prize 
greatly a cup and saucer of Chelsea ware, 
part of a set of dishes he brought to my 
great grandmother from England. His 
home was in Mathews County, Virginia, 
where I was born and reared.” 

The editor replied by asking for a pic- 
ture of the cup and saucer and here it is, 
hospitably set down at the end of this de- 
partment, as if to invite you to come and 
drink from it! 
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MEMBERSHIP OF N. S. D. A. R. 
Py As of February 1, 1939 


Miss Page Schwarzwaelder, Treasurer General 


embership as of February 1, 1939 
STATES A= of 
- Chapter At Large | Total 
ee 60 3,583 108 3,691 
ot 51 2,278 12 2,290 
30 1,504 36 1,540 
NevapDa.. wane dks 1 54 3 57 
37 2,109 8 2,117 
40 2,400 18 2,418 
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G. Mead, Club House of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Tuesday, 2 P. M. 
Americanism, Mrs. John Y. Richardson, Break- 
fast, Mayflower, Wednesday, 8 A. M. 
Approved Schools, Mrs. Samuel J. Campbell, Ban- 
quet Hall, Monday, 2:30 P. M. 
Auditing, Mrs. Vinton E. Sisson, Mayflower, Thurs- 
day, April 13, 9:30 A. M. 
Conservation, Mrs. Ober D. Warthen, Louisiana 
cae Room, Wednesday, 8:30 A. M. 
- Conservation (American Indians), Mrs. B. D. 
Weeks, South Carolina Room, Monday, 2 P. M. 
Correct Use of the Flag, Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, 
C. A. R. Room, Tuesday, 3 P. M. 
Filing and Lending, Mrs. Frank W. Baker, South 
7 Carolina Room, Tuesday, 8:30 A. M. 
Genealogical Records, Dr. Jean Stephenson, Na- 
tional Board Room, Monday, 2 to 5 P. M. 
, Girl Home Makers, Mrs. Alice L. Newbury, Louisi- 
ana Room, Tuesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, Mrs. Roscoe C. 
O’Byrne, Louisiana Room, Wednesday, 4 P. M. 
Good Citizenship Pilgrims Clubs, Mrs. Elmer H. 
Whittaker, National Officers’ Club Room, Ad- 
ministration Building, Wednesday, 8:30 A. M. 
Historical Research, Mrs. Leland S. Duxbury, Na- 
i tional Board Room, Wednesday, immediately 


after close of afternoon meeting. = 


d 
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President General's meeting for National Chair- 
men, National Officers’ Club Room, Monday, 
April 17, 11:30 A.M. 

Informal talks by Parliamentarian, Mrs. John 
Trigg Moss, Banquet Hall, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, 8 A.M. 

National Officers’ Club, Friday, April 14th 

10 A.M. —" meeting, National Board 

oom 


House Committee, Constitution Hall, Monday, 11 
A.M. (Register 10 A.M.) 


Page Committee, Constitution Hall, Monday, 1:30 


P.M. 
Platform Committee, Stage, Constitution Hall, 
Monday, 12 noon 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS | j 
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NA 
ROUND TABLES BY NATIONAL OFFICERS 

Librarian General, Mrs. Vinton E. Sisson, End of Registrar General, Mrs. Frank L. Nason, National A 

Library, Wednesday, 8:30 A. M. Officers’ Club Room, Administration Building, 
Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. George D. Tuesday, 2:30. Al 
Schermerhorn, National Board Room, Tues- Treasurer General, Miss Page Schwarzwaelder, A 
day, 1:00 P. M. (Round Table and Discus- National Officers’ Club Room, Wednesday, im. C. 

_ sion of Junior membership.) mediately after close of afternoon meeting. 
C 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

D 
Advancement of American Music, Mrs. Edward Junior American Citizens, Miss Eleanor Green- 1 


wood, National Board Room, Tuesday, 3:15 C 


P. M. Breakfast, Mayflower, Wednesday, 
7:30 A. M. I 

Junior Membership Assembly, Mrs. George D. I 
Schermerhorn, Auditorium, Memorial Conti- I 
nental Hall, Tuesday, 3 P. M. 

Magazine, Mrs. Victor A. Binford, National Board I 
Room, Monday, 9:30 A, M. 

Manual, Mrs. Carl S. Hoskins, California Room, ] 
Monday, 10 A. M. 

Motion Pictures, Mrs. Leroy Montgomery, Mezza- 


nine A, Mayflower, Tuesday, 4 P. M. 
Museum, Mrs. Willard Steele, Banquet Hall, Tues- | 
day, 3:30 P. M. | 
National Defense, Mrs. Imogen B. Emery, Grand 
Ball Room, Mayflower Hotel, Monday, 2 P. M. 
Press Relations, Mrs. Sterling Bockoven, Louisiana 
Room, Tuesday, 11 A. M. 
Radio, Mrs. Frank B. Whitlock, South Carolina 
Room, Wednesday, 9 A. M. 
Resolutions, Miss Emeline Street, Washington 
Room, Monday, 10 A. M.; Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, 8 A. M.—National Officers’ 
Club Room, Friday, 8 A. M. 
Student Loan, Miss Claudine Hutter, C. A. R. 
Room, Wednesday, 8 A. M. a. 


7 


11 A.M. Annual meeting, National Officers’ 
Club Room, Administration Build- 
ing 

1 P.M. Luncheon, Banquet Hall 

2 P.M. Executive meeting, National Officers’ 
Club Room 

State Regents Meeting, Friday, April 14, 2:30 

P.M., National Board Room 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Reception Committee, President General’s Recep- 
tion Room, Constitution Hall, Monday, 9:15 
A.M. 

Reception Room Committee, President General's 
Reception Room, Constitution Hall, Monday, 
11 A.M. 
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State Regents Address 
......... 
Arizona—Willard ............ 
ArKANsAs—May flower 
Catirornta—Mayflower 
CoLtorapo—May flower 
Connecticut—May flower 
District oF COLUMBIA 
1350 Meridian Place, N. W...... 
Greorcia—Mayflower .......... 
Ipano—Willard ............... 
Ittinotis—Mayflower ....... 
Inp1anA—Mayflower ........ 
Iowa—Mayflower ............. 
Kansas—Mayflower ........... 
Kentucky—Mayflower 


Loutstana—Mayflower . 
Matne—Powhatan 


ashington 


MicuicAN—May flower 

MINNESOTA—May flower 
Montana—Willard ............ 
NeprasKkKA—Willard ........... 


New Hampsuire—Villard 
New Jersey—Mayflower 


New Mexico—Mayflower 
New York—VWashington 


Nortu Caro_ina—Mayflower 


Oxn1o—May flower 
OxL_aHoma—Mayflower 


Orecon—Mayflower ........ 
PENNSYLVANIA—Mayflower 
Ruope Istanp—Washington 
Soutn CaroLtina—Mayflower 
TeNNESSEE—Mayflower ........ 
Texas—Mayflower ............ 
Vermont—Willard ............ 
Vircinta—Mayflower .......... 
WasHincton—May flower 


West Vircinta—Mayflower 
Wisconstn—Mayflower 


= 


_.. Luncheon, Kennedy-Warren, Tuesday, 1:30. 
_.Luncheon, Rose Room, Washington, Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. 
_. Wisconsin Room, Monday, 10 A.M. 


State Meetings is 

Alabama Room, Monday 9-4. Dinner, North Room, Mayflower, Tues- 

day, 6:30 P.M. 

Luncheon, Main Dining Room, Willard. Tuesday, 1 P.M. 

Luncheon, Main Dining Room, Mayflower. Tuesday, 1 P.M. 

California Room, Tuesday, close of morning meeting. Supper, Pan 

American Room, Mayflower, Sunday, April 16, 5 P.M. 

Regent’s Rooms, Tuesday, 2:30 P.M. Dinner, Mayflower, Tuesday, 

6:30 P.M. 

Connecticut Room, Friday, after closing of Congress. Luncheon, 

Presidential Room, Mayflower, Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. 4 ; 


District of Columbia Room, Saturday, April 15, 10 A.M. 
North Carolina Room, Tuesday, 2:30 P.M. Dinner, Mayflower, Tues- 
day, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner, Presidential Room, Mayflower, Sunday, April 16, 7 P.M. 
Indiana Room, Monday and Tuesday. Dinner, Italian Garden, May- 
flower, Tuesday, 6 P.M. 

Iowa Room, Monday, 9 A.M. Breakfast, Chinese Room, Mayflower, 
Monday, 11:30. 

Kansas Room, Tuesday, 2:15 P.M. Luncheon, Mayflower, Tuesday, 
12:30. 

Kentucky Room, Monday and Thursday. Luncheon, Thomas Jefferson 
Room, Mayflower, Tuesday, 1 P.M. 

Louisiana Room, Monday, 10 A.M. 

Luncheon, Powhatan, Tuesday, 12. Meeting immediately following. 
Maryland Room, Monday and Tuesday. Luncheon, Mayflower, Tues- 
day, 1 P.M. 


.Sun Parlor, Washington, Monday, 10:30 A.M. Luncheon, Rose Room, 


Washington, Monday, 12:30 P.M. 


..Luncheon, Sun Room, Washington, Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. 
.Luncheon, Rixey Mansion, Arlington, Va., Tuesday, 1 P.M. 


South Carolina Room, Monday, 9:30 A.M. Luncheon, ABC Parlors, 
Willard, Tuesday, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Fairfax Room, Willard, Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. 


.New Jersey Room, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday. Luncheon, Italian 


Gardens, Mayflower, Tuesday, 1 P.M. 


..New York Room, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. Luncheon, 


Hall of Nations, Washington, Tuesday, 1:15 P.M. 

North Carolina Room, Monday, 2:30 P.M. Luncheon, Chinese Room, 
Mayflower, Wednesday, 1 P.M. 

Luncheon, Bamboo Room, Willard, Tuesday, 1 P.M. 


..Oklahoma Room; Monday, 11 A.M. Luncheon, Willard, Tuesday, 


1 P.M. Meeting immediately following. 


.Luncheon, Main Dining Room, Mayflower, Tuesday. 


Luncheon, Ball Room, Shoreham, Tuesday, 1 P.M. 

Parlor D, Mezzanine Floor, Washington, Monday, 10 A.M. Dinner, 
Sun Parlor, Roof Floor, Washington, Tuesday, 6:30 P.M. 

South Carolina Room, Tuesday, 1:15 P.M. Luncheon, Pan American 
Room, Mayflower, Wednesday, 1 P.M. 

Tennessee Room, Tuesday, 1 P.M. Dinner, Pan American Room, 
Mayflower, Tuesday, 7 P.M. 

Texas Room, Tuesday, 2:30 P.M. Dinner, Main Dining Room, May- 
flower, Tuesday, 6:30 P.M. 

Vermont Room, Monday, 1 P.M. Dinner, Fairfax Room, Willard, 
6:30 P.M. 

Virginia Room, Monday, Tuesday morning. Luncheon, Small Ball- 
room, Willard, Tuesday, 1:30 P.M. State meeting following. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 

» Oe Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


1938-1939 
Mrs. Henry M. Ropert, Jno 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 
(Term of office expires 1939) 
Miss Emeine A. STREET, Mrs. THomas J. Maupin, , 
La Canner St., New Haven, Conn. 7 Pickens, S. C. 
Mortimer Pratt, Mrs. Ext Drxson, 
abiog 100 Penn St., Fort Worth, Texas. Roseville, Il. 7 
Harotp THEopore Graves, Mrs. Victor Assot Binrorp, 
625 Surfside Blvd., Miami, Fla. Roxbury, Maine. 
Mrs. J. Harris BaucuMan, Tallulah, La. bh 


(Term of office expires 1940) 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, Mrs. Cartes E. Heap, 
“Dunmovin,” Cambridge, Md. 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Ecmer H. WHItTakKer, Miss Bonnie FARWELL, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 1107 S. Center St., Terre Haute, Ind 
Mrs. Wm. Henry Mrs. Maurice CLarK TuRNER, 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. Georce Baxter AVERILL, Jr., 2959 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ee 7 
(Term of office expires 1941) — 


Mrs. C1.arence H. ApAms, Mrs. Cuester S. McMartin, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver, Colo. 1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix, Ariz 
Mrs. Vat TayLor, Mrs. Rospert Keene ARNOLD, 
Water St., Uniontown, Ala. Versailles, Ky. 
Mrs. ArtHuR RowsoTHAM, Mrs. Harper DoNneLSON SHEPPARD, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista, Va. ee. he 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Cuarves 207 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. 2S 


Chaplain General 


Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex, 310 E. Elm St., Wichita, Kansas. 

Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Joun S. HEAUME, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, 
Memorial Continental Hall. es an Memorial Continental Hall. 

Corresponding Secretary — 7 Historian General 

Mrs, Wm. Kennepy Herrin, J Mrs. LeLanp Stanrorp Duxsury. 

Memorial Continental ae Memorial Continental Hall. 

Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. Georce D. SCHERMERHORN, r Mrs. Vinton Eart Sisson, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 

Treasurer General Curator General 


Miss Pace ScHWARZWAELDER, Mrs. STEELE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Josepu TaYLor Younc, 32 Bellevue Ave., Calif. 
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ALABAMA 
Mas. Exty Rurr Barnes, 18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
Mas. T. H. Napier, Montevallo. 


ALASKA 
Mas. Donatp MacDonatp, Fairbanks. 
Mas. Jonn Exton Your, Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA 
Mas. Wattace 525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 
Mas. Wutiam J. Oxiven, 109 N. Pleasant St., Prescott. 


ARKANSAS 
ns. Henny 2516 Broadway, Little Rock. 
Mrs. THomas Francis Snort, DeQueen. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Joun Waurrtien Howe Hopce, 158 No. June St., Los 
Angeles. 
Mas. Perry Wattace MacDonatp, 434 Pala Ave., Piedmont. 


Mas. Carson Gitaspre, 1505 Ninth St., Boulder. 
Mas. Freveric C. Krauser, 1740 Sherman St., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 
Mas. Frevenick Parmer Latowen, 40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
Miss Mary Cuartssa Wetcu, 40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 


DELAWARE 
ns. James Hutcnison Scott, 600 No. Franklin St., Wil- 
mington. 
Mas. Water S. Witiams, 101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, 
Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Lutian Cuenowern, 1350 Meridian Place, Washington. 
Mas. Harney C. Osennorsen, 2805 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 
FLORIDA 
Mas. E. M. Brevanp, 319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 
Mas. T. C. Macuime, Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 
GEORGIA 
Mas. Wm. Harnison Hicntower, No. Church St., Thomaston, 
Mas. Tuomas C. Matt, 2499 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta. 
HAWAII 
Mas. Jessie Powers Camenon, P. O. Box 2426, Honolulu. 
Mas. Brron Nosie, 2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 


IDAH 
Mas. Wittiam Wester Brornens, 730 N. Garfield Ave., 
Pocatello. 
Mas. Tuomas F. Wanner, 206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Jacos Frevrich Zimmerman, 14819 Main St., 
Mas. Frepenicx Sarr, 802 


INDIANA 
Mrs. H. Scucossen, 99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
Mas. LaFayette LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 


IOWA 


Mas. Hannay E. Naney, So. Hill Ave., Spirit Lake. 
Mas. Orro S. Vow Kroc, Eldora. 


Harvey. 
ess St., Ottawa. 


KANSAS 
Miss Manton Seerye, 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 
Abilene. 
Mas. A. J. Bencen, Box 379, Arkansas City. 
KENTUCKY 


Mas. Frevenicx Atrrep Watts, 616 Pleasant St., 
Mas. Curtis McGee, Burkesville. 
LOUISIANA 
Mas. A. R. Lacey, 1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
Mrs. Cuantes M. Frowex, 1105 No. First St., Monroe. 
MAINE 
Mas. Frev C. Monrcan, 326 Main St., Saco. 
Miss Marcaret Main St., Lewiston. 
MASTLAND 
Mas. Burnet Dunstans Rd., 
Homeland, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Mavup Hott Mautssy, 4503 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Eruet Lane Hensey, 154 South St., Hingham. 


Paris. 


222 St. 


Mas. Frevenicxe G. 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1938-39 


145 Highland Ave., Somerville. 


MICHIGAN 


ms. Wutiam Cant Geacter, 1115 So. Genesee Drive, 
Lansing. 
Mrs. Osmonp Dore Hea 1504 G d St., Jack- 
son. 
MINNESOTA 
Mas. Frorv Witttam Bennison, 330 Prospect Ave., So., 
Minneapolis. 
Miss Netim L. Stoan, Chisago City. 
MISSISSIPPI 
ns. Percy E. Quin, Natchez. 


Mas. Hanun Ganpwear, East Beach, Gulfport. 
MISSOURI 
Mas. Henay Cray Cures, 
Mas. Francis Cuanies 
Charles. 
MONTANA 
Mas. A. J. Rann, 113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
Mas. Lemvuet , 2701 Ist Ave., No., Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
Mus. Revsen Kwicut, 907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
Mas. Georce H. Horpeman, 305 College Ave., York. 
NEVADA 
Mas. Tuuntow Dovctas, 917 W. 6th St., Reno. 
Mas. Wuuiam Munson Ganvinen, 453 Granite St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Rates L. Crocxert, Redstone. 
Mas. Rosert F. Crossy, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mas. J. Wannen Penxins, 17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
Mas. Raymonn C. Goovrettow, 115 So. Kingman Road, 
South Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mas. Roseat K. Bett, Faywood. 
Mas. Rotta Roserts Hinxxe, 303 So. Missouri Ave., Ros- 
well. 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Geonce Durry, Orchard St., Fort Plain. 
Mrs. Stanter Man ove, 360 Carpenter Ave., New- 
burgh. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mas. Evcens Noarieet Davis, Mansion Park Hotel, Raleigh. 
Mas. Curtis Wayne Spencer, 514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mas. Raymonp W. Suinnens, 607 6th Ave., N. W., Mandan. 
OHIO 

Mas. James F. Donanvusz, 2850 Chadbourne Rd., 

Heights, Cleveland. 

Mas. Atonzo Haruaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton Ave., Dayton. 
OKLAHOMA 

Mas. Jesse Wutiam Kayser, 302 South 13th St., 

Mas. T. G. Gisson, 802 Bixby Ave., Ardmore. 
OREGON 

Mas. Gusert E. Horr, 225 River Drive, Pendleton. 

Mas. Howanp P. Annest, 4166 N. E. Beaumont St., Port- 


Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 
Becxer, 1712 Watson St., 


Shaker 


Chickasha. 


land. 
Mas. Joszrn G. Forney, 85 S Ave., L 
Mas. Bensamin Ramace 428 N. McKean St., 
Butler. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Miss Bravtey Suevvon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Mas. Maser R. Cantson, P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mas. Jonn Tutincnast Ganpnern, R. F. D. No. 2, East 
Greenwich. 
Mas. T. Frevenicx Cuase, 209 Point St., Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mas. Joun Locan Mansuatt, Clemson College. 
Mas. Wm. Surmentanp Attan, 5 Bennett St., Charleston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
ns. James Brooxs Vaucun, Castlewood. 
Mrs. MacDonatp Tarton Greene, 415 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 
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TENNESSEE 
Mas. Watter M. Berry, Route 5, Box 870, Memphis. 
Mas. Cranence G. Kinc, 519 Alabama St., Bristol. 


TEXAS 


Miss Marion D. Mututns, 1424 Cooper St., Fort Worth. 
Mas. J. D. Sanperer, 2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


UTAH 


Mas. O. Atvin Parmuey, 730 25th St., Ogden. 
Mas. Rosert Wetres Fisner, 511 E. 3rd South St., Salt 
Lake City. 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Cianence Raymonp Anrxinson, 19 Messenger St., 
St. Albans. 
Mrs. Birney Batcuerrer, Wallingford (acting). 


VIRGINIA 


Mrs. C. A. 
Alexandria. 
Mas. Georce C. Strong, 109 Hawthorne Drive, Danville. 


WASHINGTON 
Mas. M. Witiams, 2667 Park Drive, Bellingham. 
Mrs. Starx Suerman, 709 University St., Walla Walla. 


Swann Sincram, 305 Braddock Road, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mas. Davio E. Frencn, 2126 Reid Ave., 
Mrs. Wuson H. S. Wurre, Shepherdstown. 
WISCONSIN 
Mus. Heren C. Kimoeerty Stuart, 406 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Neenah. 
Mrs. Wiutusm H. Cuvwortn, 2403 E. Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee. 
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WYOMING 
Mas. Husert Wesster, 448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
Mrs. Wirsur Kem My ar, 2514 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Warren D. Cranx, (Chapter Regent), Box 55, Balboa 
Heights. 
PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. Georce A. Stucxert (Chapter Regent), Box K, Puerta 
de Tierra, San Juan. 
ITALY 
Mrs. Katuertne Smoot Tuccime: (Chapter Regent), Via 
Taro 39, Rome. 
GERMANY 
Mrs. Ercuserc (Chapter Regent), Keedysville, 
Washington County, Md. 
CHINA 
Mrs. Hotiis A. Witsur, % International Committee, Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Miss Littian Tuomason, Berkeley Inn, Haste and Telegraph 
Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
CUBA 
Mas. Eowarp G. Hanrais, The Argonne, 1629 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Rotanpo A. Martinez, San Rafael 12, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
Mrs. R. A. Rotnermet, 8 Aldford House, Park Lane, 
London W. 1. 
Mrs. Votney Brunpace, 1733 Newton St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 
Mrs. Hantan P. Rowe, “‘Littlebrook,"’ Chamant par Sevlis, 
Oise. 
Mrs. Duncan Bares-Batcnetier, 12 rue du Mont 
Valerien, St. Cloud. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. Geonce Maynarp Minor 
East Meadows, Litchfield, Conn. 
Mrs. AntHony Warne Coox 
*“Waylona”’, Cooksburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Grace H. L. Brosseau 
485 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lowett Fietcner Hosart Mas. Wuuiam A. Becker 
3128 Fairfield Ave., 


Mas. Russet, Wm. Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Cincinnati. Ohio 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mas. Wittiam Burrerworrn, 1923 


Hillcrest, Meline, Illinois Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcxins, 1935 

1821 Kalorama Rd., Washington, D. C. 
. Atvin Vacentine Lane, 1936 
Melrose Court, Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. H B Mrs. Witttam B. Burney, 1937 
as. Heway Bovawe Jor, 1935 1817 Senate St., Columbia, S. C. 


Mrs. Tuomas 1927 
192 Chelsea Place, Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs 

Mas. Jonn Lamiaw Bust, 1933 
Litchfield, Conn. 


301 Lake Shore Road, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Mas. Rosert Jerrxey Reep, 1938 
Emerson Road. Woodsdale, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. Cuartes Beacn Bootne, 1938 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. Wo. N. Reynotps, 1938 
“Tanglewood”’, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. Grant Drake, 1938 
601 N. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 


The Approved Schools of the N.S. D. A. R. 


AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Berea COLLEGE . 
Tue Berry SCHOOLS 


Carr Creek Community CEnTER, INC... . 
CrossnorE SCHOOL 
Hitiswwe ScHOOL .. 
HinpMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL __. 
Kate Duncan D. A. R. ScHoot 
Lincotn Memoriat UNIversity........ 
MoNTVERDE SCHOOL .. 
NortTHLanp CoLLece 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


Mr. Robert M. Muir........ Wichita, Kansas 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE....... 
..Dr. William J. Hutchins 
Martha Berry.... 
Rince Inpustriat ScHOoL.......... Dr. George P. Mayo 
W.T. Francis... 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop. 
Mr. Lemuel Sanford 
Sa. Miss May Stone 
Mr. Wilson Evans 
Dr. Stewart W. McClelland 
Miss Clemmie J. Henry 
.........Mr. H. P. Carpenter 
eer: Dr. J. D. Brownell 
Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT SCHOOL.... || Mr. Glyn A. Morris 
Dr. Raymond G. Clapp..... 
TamasseEE D. A. R. ScHOOL.............. Mr. Ralph H. Cain. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
.. Berea, Kentucky 
Mount Berry, Georgia 
.. Bris, Virginia 
Carr Creek, Kentucky 
...Crossnore, North Carolina 
.... Marlborough, Massachusetts 
Hindman, Kentucky 
Grant, Alabama 
Harrogate, Tennessee 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Montverde, Florida 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ee, Tamassee, South Carolina 
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NATIO 


ADV. ANCEMENT OF AMERICAN MUSIC Mrs. Eowarn G. Meap, 304 E. Church St., 

ins Mas. Jonn Y. 325 Failing Bidg., Portland, Oregon. 

APPROVED SCHOOLS ........ ane Mas. Samuet James Campsect, 111 W. Broadway, Mt. Carroll, Il. 

CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Miss Brapiey Suevpon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CONSERVATION ... Mrs. Oser D. Wantnen, 209 Durden St., Vidalia, Ga. 
Vice-Chairman in Charge of American Indians..Muas. B. D. Weexs, Bacone College, Bacone, Okla. eh ; 

CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG Mas. Cuantes B. Martinsville, Va. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 4 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE Mas. Roscoz C. O’Byane, 912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MANUAL FOR CITIZENSHIP 

— OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MUSEU 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
M 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 
ELLIS ISLAND 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU........... 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS ........... 
HOME MAKERS 
CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMS CLUBS. 
JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 
MOTION PICTUR 
— DEFENSE THROUGH PATRIOTIC EDU- 


National Committees, 1938-1939 


.. Dr. Jean Srernenson, Apt. 1100, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 


..Mns. Ermer H. Warrraxer, 


ire 
ban’ 


NAL CHAIRMEN mt 
Oxford, Ohio. 


rs. Cant S. Hosxins, Lisbon, N. H. 
ns. Sreece, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. 
iss Craupine Hutter, 122 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Mrs. Smirn H. Sressins, 590 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frank W. Baxer, 4833 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


Mas. Avice Lane Newsurr, 1822 Bennett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Mas. Letanp S. Duxsury, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ereanon Greenwoop, Shadow Lawn, Pepperell, Mass. 

- Gronce D. Scuermernonn, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
LeRoy Monrcomery, 7 Fairfield Ave., So. Norwalk, Conn. 


CATIO! ns. Imocen B. Emery, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE... Vicror Assor Brvvorp, Roxbury, Maine. 

Mrs. Frank L. Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

..Mns. Srertinc Bockoven, 3039 Macomb St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

RADIO ..Mas. Franx Bouptnor Wurriocx, 94 Lincoln Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 7 

inv Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 301 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Mas. Keyser Fry, 325 Douglass St., Reading, Pa. 

Miss Emevine A. Street, 259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION Mas. Joun Knaur, 404 6th Ave., S., Jamestown, N. Dak. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE 
FINANCE 
PRINTIN 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS 
ART CRITICS 

D. A. R. HANDBOOK 


All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or inspected for conflicts with 


..Mas. S. Heaume, Memorial Continental Hall, 


Miss Pace Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jn., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D 
Washington, D. C. 
Mas. Vinton Eant Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mas. Frank Leon Nason, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Aine E. Sotomons, The Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. G. W. S. Muscrave, Laurel, Md. 


National Rules should be sent to 
MRS. JOHN TRIGG MOSS, Parliamentarian, 6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Management National Society Children of the American Revolution 


National President 

Mrs. H. Poucu 
National Vice Presidents 
Maras. Eomunp Burke Batt, Indiana 
Miss Mane L. Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Amos A. Fries, D. C. 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Michigan 
Mrs. Roy N. Lampert, Oklahoma 
Mrs. A. Becker, New Jersey 
Miss Aimee E. Powe, D. C. 
Mas. Grace H. L. Brosseau, New York 
Mas. Joun Francis Weinmann, Ark. 


National Chaplain 
Mrs. Cuanrces Carrot, Haic 


National Recording Secretary 
Mas. Joun Lester Barr 


Mas. Joun Morrison Kenn 


National Corresponding Secretary 
‘+ Mas. Percy M. Baitey 


National Treasurer = 
Mas. Tuappeus M. Jones 
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National Registrar 
Mas. C. Bryant 


National Historian 
Mas. Lee R. Pennincton, Jr. 


National Librarian-Curator 
Mas. Cuances S. Groves 


Honorary National Presidents 
Mas. Frank W. 
Mrs. Josian A. Van Onsver 
Mas. Percy Eowarps Quin 
Mas. Samvuet Suaw Anentz 
Mas. C. A. Swann 


Honorary National Vice Presidents = 
Mas. Henny M. Jn. 
President General, D. A. R. 
Mr. Messmonre 
President General, 


(Elected for five years) 
Mas. Lanz Anverson, Mass., 1937 
Mas. Hensert Atiten Brack, Colo., 
1937 
Miss Marcarer Lorunor, Cali/., 1937 
Mrs. Franx S. Ray, Maryland, 1936 
Mrs. Horace Towner, Jowa, 1935 
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ATTENTION MEMBERS 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad of Chi- 
cago is arranging a special train to leave 
Chicago, April 15th, at 3:30 p.m., arriving 
in Washington, D. C., at 8:30 a. m., on April 
16th. 

Inquire of your local agent regarding 
tariffs in force at the time of purchasing 
your ticket. 


After Congress 
Historical Tours 


Historical Virginia Pilgrimage No. 1 


First Day, April 22—Leave Constitution Hall about 
8 A. Saturday, April 22d, and proceed to 
Fredericksburg visiting there the James Monroe 
Law Office and Kenmore; lunch at the Princess 
Anne Hotel, proceeding thence to Wakefield and 
Stratford; continuing on to Richmond; dinner, 
lodging and breakfast at the Jefferson Hotel. 


Second Day, April 23-24—Leave Hotel about 8:30 
A. M. for brief tour of Richmond, visiting St. 
John’s Church, thence to Jamestown, returning 
to Williamsburg for lunch. After lunch there 
will be a tour of Williamsburg, then continuing 
to Yorktown and Old Point Comfort where the 
party will board the boat for the overnight trip 
to Washington, arriving in Washington at 7:00 
A. M. the third day, April 24th. 


All expense rate for this tour, including bus and 
boat fares, fees, guide service, meals and lodging, 
two persons to a room with twin beds and bath 
at hotel and two persons to an outside stateroom 
on the boat, $23.50, based on a minimum of 15 
persons. 


Historical Virginia Pilgrimage No. 2 


First Day, April 22—Leave Washington at 8:30 
A. M., Saturday, April 22d, and proceed to 
Luray for lunch at the Mimslyn Hotel and visit 
to Luray Caverns; then over 35 miles of Sky- 
line Drive en route to Charlottesville, dinner, 
lodging and breakfast at Monticello Hotel. 


Second Day, April 23—Visit Monticello and Ash- 
lawn, proceeding to Fredericksburg, stopping at 
Montpelier if arrangements can be made to have 
it open for the D. A. R. members. A tour will 
be made of Fredericksburg, visiting the James 
Monroe Law Office and Kenmore, returning to 
Washington between 6:00 and 7:00 P. M. 


All expense rate for this tour, including bus 
fare, fees, guide service, meals and lodging, two 
persons to a room with twin beds and bath, 
$15.00, based on a minimum of 15 persons. Rate 
does not include fee at Montpelier. 


Pin for Congressional Chairmen are now 
on sale, 14 kt., price, $12.50—heavily gold 
plated bronze, price, $6. 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 
Chestnut and Juniper Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 

80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
ue. 


Continuing a half Century of work in 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


(American and Foreign) 


COATS OF ARMS 
PRIVATELY PRINTED 
VOLUMES 


“Genealogical Service with 
Cited Authority” 


Tracing lineage and historical 
background, including armo- 
rial bearings and notable con- 
nections, with special refer- 
ence to service of forefathers 
qualifying descendants for 
membership in patriotic and 
ancestral societies. 


Under the direction of 
M. M. Lewis 


Publishers of the Quarterly 
“AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical 
and Genealogical Magazines 


Correspondence or interviews may be ar- 
ranged in all parts of the United States. 
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UNANS WERABLE 


SARAH CORBIN ROBERT 
LECTURER recently said: “To use our freedom to destroy our freedom is the most 
demoralizing tendency in our country today.” The thought deserves consideration. 
That such a tendency exists is generally conceded. Ignorance and indifference are its 
major causes. The proper defense is to create within the minds of the American people 
a renewal of faith in themselves and a reliance upon the same homely virtues that subdued 
a continent and welded together into a nation people of widely scattered communities with 
diversified interests and resources. Those who would promote confidence in the American 
way of life must know its advantages. 

Helpful books of illustrative material have recently been published. One lists sta- 
tistics of resources and development of the United States and the three great totalitarian 
states. Another compares the purchasing power of the American laborer’s effort with that 
in six other nations. Varying systems of currency make hours of labor the only sound 
basis of comparison. These statistics compel attention. They prove conclusively that 
the states of the greatest degree of individual freedom have the highest living standards. 
Stated in another way, they prove that under those systems of government allowing the 
greatest degree of individual freedom, the average citizen has most return for his labor. 

An hour’s labor of the average workman in the United States will buy seven times 
the amount of mixed foods as the hour’s labor in Russia, four times the amount of bread, 
and eight times the amount of butter. This last, provided the butter can be purchased at 
all! To buy a pound of coffee the laborer in Russia and in Italy must work more than 
twenty times as long as in the United States. To buy a pair of work shoes, the laborer in 
Italy must work seven times as long as the laborer in America. A cloth shirt in Italy 
costs thirteen times the labor, and in Germany seven times the labor required in America. 
Laboratory tests emphasize further advantages. Synthetic products have lowered stand- 
ards of quality formerly associated with European workmanship. Upon tests workmen’s 
overalls costing ten times the hours of labor were found to have but one-third the wearing 
qualities of those purchased by the American laborer. 

Each comparison adds to America’s advantage. Greater consumption of electricity 
means more household conveniences, less arduous labor, more leisure, more light, more 
heat, more health. Even in years of depression, in proportion to population, the United 
States had more automobiles, more telephones, more radios, more doctors, a lower death 
rate for infants, than any other nation. There is a savings account for every third person 
and an insurance policy for nearly half of them. 

Propagandists never make these comparisons. They wisely see that such would be 
to their distinct disadvantage, for these arguments are unanswerable. Their method is to 
exploit isolated cases of mistaken justice or dishonesty in government. These we know 
that we have. While honestly trying to correct them, our people may render a distinct 
service to their country by emphasizing that nothing can be gained for Americans by a 
change to another system of government. 

A clergyman who recently traveled informally over Europe asked young people of 
many countries what they wanted to do when they grew up. Repeatedly the answer was 
“Go to America.” A deaconess who has given more than twenty-five years of service at 
one of our great immigrant stations says that never in all those years has she seen a person 
ordered to be deported from America who wanted to go. We already have much of what 
others must yet strive to attain. 
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C ditor s fice MRS. KEYES a 


[ is axiomatic that in the spring a young 

man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. But at the same season, a middle-aged 
woman’s preoccupation—sometimes senti- 
mental, sometimes practical—is apt to be 
with homes and gardens. 

She usually begins with her own. AI- 
most instinctively, she cleans and weeds, 
refurbishes and replants. Then, after the 
fresh curtains are hung and the flower beds 
newly bordered, her exuberance takes the 
form of faring forth to see what other 
women have been doing along the same 
lines. She visits around among her friends 
or she takes a trip and explores the homes 
and gardens of the past. 

It has just been my fortunate fate to com- 
bine the two proceedings. I left Washing- 
ton at noon on Saturday with a visiting 
niece as a chauffeuse, and struck southward. 
All along the way, the clean, earthy smell 
of freshly plowed fields mingled with the 
scent of wood smoke. The depths of the 
forests through which we passed glowed 
with green. In the churchyard at Aguia, 
where we stopped for a moment, hyacinths 
and jonquils were coming from the graves. 
There was more than spring in the air; 
there was the sense of resurrection. 

We reached “Marmion” in King George 
County, about two and found Lucy Lewis 
Grymes,' its gracious chatelaine, waiting to 
welcome us for lunch. And such a lunch! 
Homemade sausages, homemade pickles, 
fresh eggs lightly scrambled, light biscuit 
freshly baked, garden figs preserved in 
transparent syrup into which we stirred 
heavy cream, cup cakes browned to a deli- 
cate amber. If Lucy could be persuaded to 
prepare a “Marmion Cook Book”, what a 
treasure trove her countless friends—and 
every woman in the country for that matter 
—would find in it! 


*Mrs. Grymes is George Washington’s great- 
great-grandniece. The story of “Marmion” is told 
in the August, 1938, issue of the Nationa His- 
TORICAL MaGazine, p. 109. 


Coffee was served from the Betty Wash- 
ington Silver Service which Lucy loaned 
to the Paris Colonial Exposition of 1931, to 
be rewarded by a “diploma of honor” by 
the French Government in recognition of 
her graciousness; and after we had drunk 
this nectar, Lucy showed my Northern 
niece, who had never been in Virginia 
before, a few of “Marmion’s” outstanding 
features: its grove of nut trees, its kitchen 
and creamery, its matchless panelling, its 
“Safe Room” where the daughters of the 
house slept beyond their parents’ chamber. 
Then, reluctantly, the travelers said good- 
bye,and started on their way again. 

Our route took us deeper and deeper into 
the country. Dusk was already descending 
when we turned from the main road just 
above Warsaw, and found our way to 
“Bladensfield”, where I had never been be- 
fore, and which I had kindly been invited to 
visit by its present owner, Mrs. John Ald- 
ridge. “Bladensfield”, like “Marmion”, is 
a remote seventeenth-century house with 
beautiful corner chimney pieces and wide, 
planked floors. Like “Marmion”, it is tran- 
quil yet mysterious, steeped in family tradi- 
tion, stirred by legendary ghosts. Its 
talented possessor, who herself has not been 
able to do for it all she desires, has let it 
speak for itself in appealing for its preser- 
vation. 

“Houses, if they have lived long enough, can 
acquire souls and often broken hearts. I have 


both. 

“I was built in 1690 by William Rochester, 
who founded the City of Rochester, New York, 
so I am one of the ‘F. F. V’s’. It is said that 
Colonel George Eskridge, the guardian of 
Mary Ball, the mother of George Washington, 
once lived here. 

“A visiting architect once said I was to him 
what an original Beethoven manuscript would 
be to a musician. He would not even leave 
me long enough to see the garden, but wan- 
dered through my many rooms in a happy 
trance. 

“T have Heaven and Hell hinges. I’m ‘brick 
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nogged’. I have hand wrought nails and huge 
hand hewn beams and genuine ghosts, but after 
several hundred years, I cannot hold up much 
longer. I try in every way to show my desper- 
ate need of a major operation to save my life. 
I even sent a rose vine up three stories through 
loose boards to wave from the peak of the big 
dormer as a flag of distress. But people who 
come to see me only say, ‘How very quaint.’ 
‘What a dear old house, and how beautifully 
out of repair!’ I drop large clumps of heavy 
hair-filled plaster from hand-split hickory 
laths. I rattle my ancient decaying window 
sashes and groan aloud. I am going, and if 
something is not done to help me, soon will be 
gone forever.” 


With this challenge ringing in our ears, 
we sped on through the friendly darkness. 
The sun had sunk in a crimson ball; the 
moon had risen in a golden glow; its sickle 
was sweeping through the sky as we ferried 
across the York River. Beyond, the town 
which climbs its cliffs was fast asleep, and 
very soon we were, too. But bright and 
early the next morning we were up and 
about, exploring its manifold historical 
treasures and greatly blessed in our guide. 

This was my old friend, Mrs. George 
Durbin Chenoweth, who has always per- 
sonified the spirit of Yorktown to me. She 
took us to see the first Custom’s House in 
America, restored and owned by the Comte 
de Grasse Chapter of which she is Regent,” 
and the Surrender Room in the Moore 
House which has recently “Come to Life” 
as our former Historian General, Mrs. 
Julian C. Goodhue, has so well expressed it, 
because the National Society, acting as a 
body, has fittingly restored this historic 
shrine.’ She took us to see York Hall, built 
about 1740 by William Nelson for his son, 
Thomas, who became Governor of Virginia, 
one of the most exquisitely renovated of all 
Colonial homes. She went with us over the 
battlefields and trenches which have been 
so skillfully recreated by the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 


2 See National Historical Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1937, p. 1139. 

* See National Historical Magazine for October, 
1938, p. 70. 


And finally, she invited us home with her 
to have lunch in quaint and lovely Digges 


past was spread before us, comparable to — 
the one with which Lucy Grymes had re-— 
galed us the day before. Clear hot soup 


House, where she lives. Here another re- 


and tender steak were features of this one; _ 


pecans and grapefruit peel, fresh from 
Florida; fruitcake made from Mrs. Cheno- — 
weth’s own recipe, rich with citron and 


angelica—food fit for the gods but fed to_ , 


happy mortals. 

We started on our homeward way, reluct-— 
ant but refreshed, taking this time the 
“Daffodil Trail”. From Gloucester Point 


every side, were sunlit fields which rivaled 
the famous “Fields of the Cloth of Gold”. 
What a revelation of shining splendor these 
endless acres are! And when the yellow 
flowers have been gathered in, how 
variously and artfully they are displayed! 
Not only in the famous Van Waveren show- 
rooms, where hundreds of varieties are ex- 
hibited, and which thousands of persons 
were visiting that day; but in countless 
other ways throughout the county. Two 
little girls, for instance, had set up a flower 
stand under a small, pink peach tree, shaped 
like a fluffy umbrella. The box bushes 
bordering the filling stations had been 
studded with daffodils; the iron gateways 
leading into the “Court Green” had been 
entwined with them; and at the entrance to 
the old “Ordinary”, which the Women’s 
Club of Gloucester had so skillfully restored, 
was a placard painted with daffodils, an- 
nouncing that meals would be served there 
at all hours. 

We had partaken of so many already 
that we were obliged to pass these by. But 
our car was laden with golden bloom when 
we left Gloucester, and my own quarters 
are still bright with its distilled sunshine. 
I am thankful that I have had this happy 
interlude among the homes and gardens of 
other women. It has enabled me to take up 
my work again with a singing heart. 
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The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


Diamond Cabs 


DU pont 6200— 


1814—125 years old—1939 


Opposite United States Treasury 
* 
Comp LeTE BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, SR. 


Interior and Exterior Home Painting, Paperhanging 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window Shades, Window Laces 
Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
2434 18th Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


Art Bronze Company 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Tablets © Markers Plaques 


Waterloo, Iowa 
Allow Us to Quote You on Your Needs 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Cc Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


accredited genealogist, familiar with your problems. Espe- 
clally fitted to compile your family history. Reasonable 
Publishers of the “AMERICANA’’—Illustrated prices 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines ; 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts MRS. WALTER BENDER 
of the United States Langley Field Virginia 


HISTORICAL REGISTER OF VIRGINIANS IN THE 
REVOLUTION 


By John H. Gwathmey 


The only complete compilation of the official war records of 
Virginia’s Revolutionary soldiers, sailors and marines ever 
published. More than 70,000 entries, alphabetically arranged. 
Edition limited. Price, $15 


THE DIETZ PRESS Richmond, Virginia 


traced for your personal records, 
Your Ancestors for D. A. R. and 8. A. R. by 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of fine 


Flags 


For All Purposes 


Specializing in production of Society, State 
and Military Flags 


The 
HORSTMANN 
Jniform 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1816 


THE OFFICIAL 

LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 

This marker, of solid cast bronze, 


measures 7%” in diameter. 
Marker comes complete with split 
lugs or 18” bronze stake. 
Write today for new low prices 
and your copy of our illustrated 
booklet of other official markers 
and tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


660-670 W. Fourth St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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